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POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 


BY W. GORDON M’CABE. 


“ They that stand high, have many blasts to shake them.” 


Few great phikesophic statesmen have 
ever quitted public life without a feeling 
of discouragement, profound and lasting. 
We cannot wonder at this, when we re- 
flect on the greatness of the labour to be 
performed, and the weakness of man. 
Necessarily, few of their grand and cher- 
ished schemes are realized during their 
lifetime. Who has ever had such a noble 
and splendid success as George Washing- 
ton? Yet, M. Guizot tells us that “ to- 
wards the close of his life in the sweet 
and dignified repose of Mt. Vernon, some- 
thing of lassitude and sadness hung 
about the mind of a man soseerenely 
great :—a feeling indeed most natural at 
the termination of a long life spent in 
men’s concerns. Power is a heavy bur- 
den and mankind a hard task-master to 
him who struggles virtuously against 
their passions and errors. Success itself 
cannot wipe out the sorrowful impres- 
sions which originate in the conflict, and 
the weariness contracted in the scene of 
action is prolonged even in the bosom of 
repose.” 

Few Englishmen governed as long and 
well as Sir Robert Peel, yet, just before he 
died, he confessed that all he had seen of 
public affairs during his whole political 
life had left upon his mind a prevalent 
impression of gloom and grief. Speak- 
ing of this same subject, a celebrated 
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Frenchman has remarked: “ Mirabeau, 
Barnave, Napoleon, La Fayette, morts 
dans leur lit ou sur I’ echafaud, dans la 
*patrie ou dans l’exil, 4 des jours trés 
éloignés et trés divers, sont tous morts 
avec un méme fentiment, un sentiment 
profondément triste,” : 

Does not the close of the lives of the 
great ‘“‘ American Trio,” bear, each, a 
striking analogy to this? They all seem 
weary of the strife: all, like the great 
Florentine at the gate of the old Santa 
Croce del Corvo, ery, “Pacem.” We 
cannot but believe that there is still ano- 
ther reason for this disgust and weariness, 
and in our opinion it is this: the foul 
spectacle of political corruption which 
they see in the inner chambers of public 
life, and which haunts them forever after. 
Political immorality forms a dark chapter 
in the history of every nation, relieved 
but occasionally by an illumined letter of 
incorruptibility. 

We have only to read the wonderful 
history of Mr. Grote to be told that “ in 
all periods of their history the Greeks 
seldom had sufficient principle to resist a 
bribe.” In Rome, corruption stalked 
forth boldly into the Forum, and Brutus 
did not restore Jer health by the deep 
probings of the Senate chamber.” 

Among modern nations political immo- 
rality has been regarded as an altogether 
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necessary evil. The Machiavellian polity 
has found disciples in more places than 
in, Italy: England, since the days of 
Godolphin, has produced Lord Treasurers 
to whom even that crafty minister must 
yield the palm: France has given her 
Mazarins, Fouchés, and wily Beauhar- 
nois: the imperia! courts of Vienna and 
Berlin have played no insignificant parts 
in chicane and bribery, whilst Foy and 
Laborde give us startling gli pses of the 
corruption which preyed upon the vitals 
of the Spanish court; of the dark in- 
trigues of her Don Manuel Godoys and 
Canons Escoquiz: Russia can show her 
Novosiltzoffs and Wingerodes, and Alison, 
after giving a vivid picture of the cor- 
ruption, which exists in every depart- 
ment of her government, adds (iv, 17): 
“the diplomacy of the cabinet of St. 
James or the Tuileries has seldom proved 
a match for that at St. Petersburg,” Lord 
Macaulay tells us, that the court of 
Moorshedabad, nay, that the whole orien- 
tal nation were a race of men, ‘“ who 
would give any promise without hesita- 
tion, and break any promise without 
shame—men, who would unscrupulously 
employ corruption, perjury, to compass 
their ends.”* Even the Celestials are 
adepts in such delicate trickery, and play 
quite as desperately as they do at St. 
James’s or Vienna. Ina very clever pa- 
per that we réad some time ago in ‘“‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’”’} the writer says: ‘‘In- 
capacity is thus very prevalent among 
Chinese officials, but bad as this is, their 
corruption and corruptibility is a still 
more formidable evil. Their main sci- 
ence of government seems to be,—to give 
bribes to all above them, and to receive 
bribes from all below them. In truth 
the government offices from Peking to 
Thibet are one vast hive of peculators.” 
But political corruption has reached its 
climax in the government of the United 
States, and the fame of Omichund and 
Surajah Dowlah and Nuncomar (‘ who 
was to the other Bengalees, what the Ben- 
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galee is to the other Hindoos,”) has been 
forever eclipsed. On the other hand, 
Italy has had her Cavour, Spain her 
Count Alvarez, France her Caulaincourt, 
England her Burke and Castlereagh, Aus- 
tria her Cobentzell and Metternich, Prus- 
sia her Baron Stein and Hardenberg, 
Russia her Kutusof and America her 
Randolph and Calhoun, 

If we glance for a moment at the an- 
nals of Greece and Rome, we shall see 
that the ancients can furnish a catalogue 
of crafty and intriguing diplomats, quite 
as imposing as that of modern times, and 
that political pamphleteers flourished 
long befcre the reign of Anne. 

In 353 (B. C.) Demosthenes issued his 
pamphlet, ITep: rapa rpeoGeas, in which he 
charged Alschines with receiving bribes 
during the second embassy to the court 
of Philip. Demosthenes answered in 
another pamphlet, and Grub Street, we 
are sure, has never produced anything 
half so violent, nor half so good. 

Demosthenes and Cicero stand out con- 
spicuously among the renowned political 
orators of their respective countries, but, 
we rather think, widely different in their 
political morality. The Philippics of De- 
mosthenes in the Agora, are no less fa- 
miliar to us than the ovations of Cicero 
in the Senate house. We can fancy the 
former standing up before the astonished 
and guilt-stricken multitude, rolling out, 
in the grand, sonorous Greek, ‘Once, O 
Athenians, in the hearts of all our peo- 
ple, a sentiment presided, which is para- 
mount no more: a sentiment, which tri- 
umphed over Persian gold, and maintain- 
ed Greece free and invincible by land and 
sea: but the loss of that sentiment has 
brought down ruin and left the country 
in the dust. What was it—this senti- 
ment, so powerful? Was it the result of 
any subtle policy of State? No: it was 
a universal hatred for bribed traitors, in 
the pay of those powers, seeking to sub- 
due or dishonor Greece! Venality wasa 
capital offence, and punished with the 
extremest rigor. Pardon, palliation, were 
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not thought of. And so, orators and 
generals could not with impunity barter 
those favorable conjunctures, which for- 
tune oftentimes presents to negligence 
and inactivity against vigilance and 
vigor. 
hatred and distrust of tyrants and barba- 
rians, all the guarantees of liberty, were 
inaccessible to the power of gold. But 
now all these are offered for sale in the 
open market.” Ifow indignantly he 
speaks! Can we believe that this man 
was bought with a mere bauble, the gold- 
en cup of Harpalus? Yet, his accusers 
say so, and the Areopagus convicted him. 
We believe that Cicero was superior to 
anything like bribery, although some per- 
sons accused him of this crime in fixing 
the fine of Verres. Sent to Sicily as 
queestor, to Cilicia and Cappadocia as 
proconsul, and that too when, “ to take 
another’s property, was thowght no great 
crime, and he who took moderately, pass- 
ed for a man of character,” he, neverthe- 
less, disdained to follow in the steps of 
his corrupt predecessors, and when hold- 
ing almost absulute sway at Rome, at the 
time of the conspiracy of Cataline, show- 
ed an utter contempt for the public gold. 
Plutarch, in his comparison of the two 
orators (iv, 136,) says: “It is mentioned 
to the disgrace of Demosthenes that his 
eloquence was mercenary; that he pri- 
vately composed orations both for Phor- 
mo and Apollodorus, though adversaries 
in the same cause. To whioh we may 
add, that he was suspected of receiving 
money from the king of Persia, and con- 
_demned for taking bribes of Harpalus. 


The public concord, the general’ 
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Supposing some of these the calamnies 
of those who wrote against him, (and 
they are not a few,) yetit is impossible to - 
affirm that he was proof against the pres- 
ents which were sent him by princes, 18 
marks of honour and respect. This was 
too much to be expeeted from a man who 
vestéd his money at interest upon ships. 
Cicero, on the other hand, had magnifi- 
cent presents sent him by the Sicilians, 
when he was Aldile ; by the king of Cap- 
padocia, when Proconsul ; and his friends 
pressed him to receive their benefactions, 
when in exile; yet, as we have already 
observed, he refused them all,’ 

In the ten years between Marathon and 
Salamis, Themistocles and Aristides were 
the leading statesmen of Athens. As far 
as ability was concerned, Aristides was 
immeasurably infericr to Themistocles : 
indeed, as a sagacious, bold, and crafty 
diplomat, we doubt whether he has ever 
had his equal either in ancient or modern 
times: prompt in the hour of danger, 
mever at a loss for an expedient, no mat- 
ter what might be the perplexing diffi- 
culty, unerringly divining the schemes of 
his enemies, boldly executing his own, 
he may well challenge our admiration for 
him as a statesman, while he deserves the: 
scorn we feel for one so utterly void of 
morality, public and private. He filches 
from the treasury, whenever an opportu- 
nity offered, without the least compune- 
tion, but it is only just to say that he was 
generous enough. to give his gold a fling 
as he went through life: “if,” says Bul- 
wer, “he had something of the pirate in 


his nature, he had irothing of the miser.””* 





* Bulwer passes the tullowing high encomium on the ability of Themistocies: “ All 
that is left to us of this wonderful man proves that, if excelled by others in austere vir- 
tue or in dazzling accomplishment, he stands unrivalled for the profound and far-sighted 


nature of his policy. 


He seems, unlike most of his brilliant countrymen, to have been 


little influenced by the sallies of impulse or the miserable expediences of faction—his 


schemes denote a mind acting on gigantic systems; and it is astonishing with what vir- 


tuous motives and with what prophetic art he worked through petty and (inlividually 


considered) dishonest means to grand and permanent results, 


He stands. out to the gaze 


of time, the model of what a great and fortunate statesman should be, so long as man- 


kind have evil passions as well as lofty virtues, and the state that he seeks to serve is 


surrounded by powerful and restless foes, whom it is necessary to overreach where it is 


dangerous to offend.” — 


ATueEns, ii, p. 140. We see that Sir Edward has a happy com- 
mand of the delicate terms used at St. James’s. 
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If superior to Aristides in talent and in- 
vention, how low does he fall when weigh- 
ed with him in the balances of honesty 
and integrity! What Themistocles was 
to the rest of the Athenians in acute fore- 
sight, wisdom and vigour, Aristides was 
to every statesman of Greece in incorrup- 
tible integrity and purity of public life, 
and no one has ¢:1 xd to dispute his well- 
won titleot Tue Just.” 

A. tnen that rich, handsome, profli- 
gate, devil-may-care, four-in-hand, clever 
rascal Alcibiades, lounging into the Agora 
with doves in his bosom, the darling of 
society, the idol of all the Athenian la- 
dies! Crafty, destitute of every thing 
like principle, bold in planning, and no 
less bold in executing his plans. A man 
of brilliant parts, learned in all the dog- 
mas of the sophists, he early entered the 
arena of public life, and no one knew 
better than himself the inner workirgs 
aud chicanery of Athenian politics, Can 
not all of us see him as he arises in the 
assembly, and with his most winning’ 
smile and delightfully affected lisp asks 
the Lacedzemonian envoys ‘upon what 
footing they came from Sparta, and when 
they give the answer that the wily diplo- 
mat has dictated in private, and the 
thunders of indignation burst from the 
great crowd of Athenians at their dupli- 
city, who more surprised than himself? 
How fiercely does he launch forth his in- 
vective against the astonished and con- 
fused ambassadors! Whether walking 
in the market-place or intriguing with 
Tissaphernes, he is always the same hand- 
some, clever, wicked scoundrel, knowing 
but too well the power of bribery. 

Even Pericles, the master spirit of his 
age, was accused of being too lavish of 
the publie gold. This we do not believe: 
Thucydides speaks of him (1. ii. c. 5,) as 
being “‘ xenuérwy re dcagavws ‘edwpbraroy,” 
‘* notoriously honest,” and Bulwer, speak- 
ing of him-as a financier, says: “‘ By 
English historians his policy and preten- 
sions in this department haye not been 
sufficiently considered : yet, undoubtedly, 
they made one of the most prominent 
features of his public character in the 
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eyes of his countrymen. He is the first 
minister in Athens who undertook the 
scientific management of the national 
revenues, and partly from his scrupulous 
integrity, partly from his careful wisdom, 
and partly from a fortunate concurrence 
of circumstances, the Athenian revenues, 
even when the tribute was doubted, were 
never more prosperously administered.”* 
Ilis political principles were the same as 
those of Themistocles, without his cor- 
ruptibility. 

As to his adversary, Cleon, his name 
has come down to us as a synonyme of 
utter depravity. More venal in his prin- 
ciples than either Themistocles or Alcibi- 
ades, gifted with none of their talent, 
possessed of a stentorian voice that could 
be heard over the clamonur of the whole 
assembly, violent in his crimination, in- 
solent in his F peetes he is a perfect rep- 
resentative of the low-born demagogue 
and base sycophant. Perhaps the most 
vivid picture of corruption and venality 
ever delineated, is his character as drawn 
by Aristophanes in “ Zhe Knights.” 

Lysander, whilst entirely inaccessible 
to bribery himself, employed it to the 
greatest extent, and was impious enough 
to attempt to bribe the oracles of Delphi, 
Dodona, and Jupiter Ammon. Never 
hesitating where perjury, deceit, or cru- 
elty could avail anything, he laid it down 
as the maxim of his life, that every man 
should avail himself of the fox’s skin 
where the lion’s failed. 

But we have lingered too long among 
the statesmen of. antiquity. We cannot 
pause longer to speak of the purity of 
incorruptible Epaminondas and generous 
Pelopidas, of the venality of intriguing 
Pausanias and money-loving Eylippus; 
nor haverwe time to transcribe here from 
the vivid pages of the annals and histo- 
ries of Tacitus, those revolting pictures 
of perjury and corruption, which he has 
delineated with such nervous strokes of 
his inimitable pencil. 

We pass over Russia with her Alexan- 
der, Prussia with her Frederick, and 
France with her wily Talleyrand, who 
was the minister of the Republic, the 





* Athens: Its Rise and ‘Fall, vol. ii, p. 248. 
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minister of Napoleon, the minister of 
Louis, of Napoleon again when he re- 
turned from Elba, of Louis again when 
he returned from Ghent, murmuring, 
with his peculiar, sarcastic smile, when 
he kissed the hand of the king, “* C’est le 
treisiéme.” We cannot expect to find in 
France that political morality which we 
have a right to look for in England and 
in those countries, whose form of govern- 
ment has long been fixed. The terrible 
revolutions which have convulsed her for 
80 many years, especially towar.| the close 
of the last century, unsettled everything 
like political morality or fixedness of 
principle: government followed govern- 
ment in rapid succession, and he was 
considered the best statesman who by his 
address was popular to all, while his per- 
fidy was too common a sight to provoke 
notice. 

Let us turn to the history of England, 
commencing with the reign of her first 
Charles, and pause for a moment to con- 
template the political morality of the 
statesmen of his time. Of all the men 
distinguished then for their corruption, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards crea- 
ted earl of Strafford, undoubtedly stands 
foremost. Pym called him “ the wicked 
Earl,” an expression which but faintly 
conveys the blackness of his character: 
corrupt, tyrannical, cruel and treacherous, 
his only redeeming trait is his fidelity to 
his King. The-portrait of this great 
statesman, which Lord Macaulay Has de- 
lineated, is as vivid as that which frowns 
on us from the canvass of Vandyke: 
“‘ His intellect was capacious. His early 
prepossessions were on the side of popu- 
lar rights. He knew the whole beauty 
and value of the system which he attempt- 
ed to deface. He was the first of the 
Rats ; the first of those statesmen whose 
patriotism has been only the coquetry of 
political prostitution; whose profligacy 
has taught governments to adopt the old 
maxim of the slave-market, that it is 
cheaper to buy than to breed, to import 
defenders from an opposition, than to rear 
them in a ministry. He was the first 
Englishman to whom a peerage was not 
an addition of honour, but a sacrament 
of infamy—a baptism into the communion 
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of corruption. As he was the earliest of 
the hateful list, so was he also by far the 
greatest—eloquent, sagacious, adveptu- 
rous, intrepid, ready of invention, immu- 
table of purpose, in every talent which 
exalts or destroys nations, fore-eminent, 
the lost Archangel, the Satan of the ajos- 
tasy.” . 

~How splendidly does the character of 
that great and good man, John Hampden, 
shine forth in all its purity and incorrup- 
tibility beside this dark portrait! More 
sagacious if less brilliant than Went- 
worth, possessing all of his bravery and 
firmness with none of his vices, he is as 
worthy of our love and reverence as the 
former is of our scorn and detestation. 
Disdaining to receive a peerage from 
James which could be bought with gold, 
steadily refusing to pay the trifling but 
unjustly imposed tax of a few shillings, 
the only man who “ durst”—as Claren- 
don says—“‘at his own charge, support 
the liberty and prosperity of the king- 
dom,” from the time that he took his seat 
in the Commons in 1621, until he fell gal- 
lantly fighting at Chalgrove field, in de- 
fence of those principles to which he had 
so faithfully adhered throughout, there is 


-not one blot to tarnish the escutcheon of 


this noble statesman, Clarendon says: 
‘** His reputation for honesty was univer- 
sal, and his affections seemed so publicly 
guided, that no corrupt or private ends 
could bias them.” 

We pass by great-hearted “ king Pym,” 
the most intimate friend of Hampden, 
and without pausing to point out the cor- 
ruption of the Finchs’ and Moys’, come to 
what we regard, as beyond a doubt, the 
darkest chapter in the moral, social and 
political history of England, Whata sad, 
revolting picture of utter corruption ! 
The king is a pensioner on his Holy Ma- 
jesty, the king of France. The Parlia- 
ment receives “ gratifications” from the 
same quarter, At Whitehall, the maids 
of honour and the favorite duchess drink 
“ healths five fathoms deep” of basset and 
usquebaugh, and swear right royally : 
bold women, who sit on the king’s knees 
and laugh in his ‘face. The gallants 
spend their time in gossiping over the 
latest court-scandal, in boasting of the 
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number of their liaisons or how many 
guineas they have lost or won the night 
before at the gaming table of Grammont. 
The ministers mimic each other for the 
amusement of their royal master, who 
shakes with laughter. ‘I'he peers in coun- 
cil tear each other’s lace points and draw 
their rapiers. The Duke of Buckingham 
is mimicking the pompous strut of ty 
lord Arlington for the amusement of 
mistress Stewart, while my lord secretary 
is making fun of Lord Clarendon’s wis- 
dom, until he almost cries with vexation. 
The opposition is buying upall the mem- 
bers of Parliament that have not already 
been bought up by the king. Algernon 
Sidney is plotting with a foreign foe 
against a native traitor, willing to receive 
a French tyrant and his gold as his allies, 
to realize the dream of his 1c his dar- 
ling Republic. 

All are buying and selling: the money- 
changers have set up their tables in the 
temple, and all the court is revelling in 
the infamous traffic, Nay, not g//. Stout- 
hearted Hollis and my Lord Russell can- 
not be bought with gold. Mr. Hallam 
has given a fine summary of the quali- 
ties of Lord Clarendon, the great minis- 
ter of those times. A stout advocate of 
the royal prerogative, decorous in private 
life, not without many of the virtues of 
days gone by, he did not escape the con- 
taminating influences of the time. Yet 
when compared with the men by whom 
he was surrounded, how pure does his 
character appear! On his dismissal, was 
formed the famous ‘ Cabal,” which en- 
joys the notoriety of being the most dis- 
graceful ministry ever assembled. This 
“‘Cabal” consisted ot Sir Thomas Clifford, 
afterward Lord Clifford; Lord Ashley, 
afterwards Earl ef Shaftesbury ; the Duke 
of Buckingham; Lerd Arlington, previ- 
ously Sir Henry. Bennet; and the Earl of 
Lauderdale. Five darker names can 
scarcely be found in the history of cor- 
ruption. Clifford is perhaps the most 
honest and the best of them all, yet he 
enjoys the unenviable distinction of be- 
ing the first to introduce the system of 
bribery into the Commons. Bold in his 
actions, fierce in his passions, never turn- 
ing aside where bribery could avail any- 
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thing, he was yet true to his sovereign, 
and’it is with a sort of admiration that 
we see him speaking out so bravely in the 
House of Commons, even though it is in 
support of the ‘Declaration of Indul- 
gence,” and we cannot but feel a sort of 
pity when we see the bold, bad man, with 
curses oh lips, as he finds himself betray- 
ed by Shaftesbury, fling down his white 
staff and retire to Ugbrook. 

Of Shaftesbury’s corruption there is 
scarcely any nocessity to speak; we are 
all familiar with the “ politician” in Hu- 
dibras, 
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“With more head than a beast in a vision.” 


Utterly unptincipled; a map of the great- 
est brilliancy and address, treacherous to 
the people, treacherous to the king, there 
was no depth of infamy and corruption 
which he did not sound, no degree of 
meanness to which he would not prosti- 
tute himself for gold, 

The Duke of Buckingham was a mere 
trifler: gifted with a certain sort of wit, 
profligate, learned only in the intrigues 
and liaisons of the court, he seems to 
have owed his position to the amusement 
which he afforded his pleasure-loving 
master. 

Arlington was one of the most corrupt 
men of that corrupt age: a man of the 
most pvlished manners, gifted with the 
power to amuse, with no depth of mind, 
superficial in all his attainments, learned 
in all the tricks of bribery and intrigue, 
under no other monarch, could such a 
man have held such high office. As Sec- 
retary of State, he had opportunities to 
pilfer immense sums, and he did not per- 
mit any opportunity toescape him. The 
last man of the cabal who held office, 
when he perceived that the tide of the 
House of commons was too strong for him 
to stem, he coolly remarked that it was 
time for him to “sell out,” and offered 
Slr William Temple the Seals of State 
for the consideration of six thousand 
pounds. 

Of the last member of this infamous 
ministry, Macaulay has said: “ it would 
be iujustice to Fouché to compare him 
with Lauderdale.” We need not dwell 
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further on the character of this abardon- 
ed statesman : brief as is the remark of 
the historian, it tells the whole story of 
guilt and infamy. 

We have already lingered too long over 
_ the statesmen of this age, yet we must 
pause for a moment to speak of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, a statesman mild and se- 
rene amid the fiercest whirl of faction : 
an elegant gentleman, not without his 
share of ambition, artd not altogether un- 
tainted by the political immorality of his 
age: a clever diplomatist, cautious in the 
extreme, whenever power became dan- 
gerous, he quietly relinquished it, and re- 
tired to Shcen, where he reared his mam- 
moth melons or wrote his harmless es- 
says, until he could safely hold office 
again: of the great contemporary of 
Shaftesbury, George Saville, Viscount 
Halifax : “ Halifax the trimmer :” a man 
who vain and avaricious, was tainted with 
. the prevailing vice of his time, but who 
despite this, affable and humane, render- 
ed good service to his country, and whose 
eloquence tradition has handed down as 
more splendid than that of Townshend 
or the younger Pitt: of Thomas Osborne. 
Earl Danby, utterly unscrupulous, a cle- 
_ ver speaker, of good parts. and sound 
judgment, who carried to the greatest ex- 
tent what Clifford had commenced in the 
Commons, and who owed his garter and 
his dukedom no less to his skill in cor- 
ruption than to his talent as a debater. 
One word about the Parliament, which 
contemporaries nicknamed the “ Pension- 
ary Parliament.” 

We transcribe the picture that Lord 
Macaulay has left us of this assemblage 
of the statesmen of England: ‘“‘ The Par- 
liament of 1661 was called while the na- 
tion was still full of joy and tenderness, 
The great majority of the House of Com- 
mons were zealous royalists. All the 
means of influence which the patronage 
of the crown afforded were used without 
limit. Bribery was reduced to a system. 
The King, when he could spare money 
from his pleasure for nothing else, could 
spare it. for purposes of corruption. 
While the defence of the coast was neg- 


lected, while ships rotted, while arsenals _ 


lay empty, while turbulent crowds of un- 
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paid seamen .swarmed in the streets of 
the seaports, something could still be 
scraped together in the treasury for the 
members of the Honse of Commons. 
The gold of France was largely employed 
for the same purpose.” 

We pause not over the statesmen of the 
Revolution: Sunderland, ambitious, cun- 
ning, cowardly, yet gifted with rare culti- 
vation and wisdom : who to obtain power 
betrayed the liberties of his country to 
his sovereign: to obtain money betrayed 
his sovereign to France: to obtain safety 
betrayed his master in the hour of dan- 
ger to the avenging invader Phe English 
Secretary of State who received from 
Louis a pension of twenty-five thousand 


‘crowns, on condition of preventing the 


re-assembling of parliament. Crafty 
enough to deceive even the craftiest of 
sovereigns, kissing the King’s hand at 
Whitchall with the letters in cipher from 
St. Germains under his doublet, intriguing 
with “g “ dark ability,” that historians 
even now are doubtful which monarch he 
intended to favor. We do not.pauso to 
recall the venality and intrigues of 
Shrewsbury and Lord Carmarthen and 
the great Whig Captain, John Duke of 
Marlborough. We turn,away disgusted 
from Harley and Bolingbroke updermin- 
ing Godolphin and Marlborough, and 
then plotting against each other. We 
turn away disquieted from nearly every 


‘statesman who stood at the head of the 


great parties from the restoration to the 
accession of the house of Hanover, men 
whose characters are distinguished by the 
grofsest perfidy and corruption, whose 
standard of morality was so low that the 
worst politicians of our time, if tried by 
it, would be regarded as virtuous and dis- 
interested. 

Let us pass -on to Walpole, the man, 
who, First Lord of the Treasury for 
twenty-one years, held office for nearly 
forty years. He was, beyond a doubt, 
the ablest and wisest statesman of his 
time ; with just such qualities as a states- 
man should have: a clear head, sound 
judgment, with few prejudices, and mild- 
est passions. But his ambition was in- 
satiable ; greedy of nothing else, hetould 
tolerate nothing like a division of power. 











































































88 Political Corruption. 


His son* says, that Sir Robert could not 
bear the idea of any man in the king- 
dom being as powerfyl as himself. Hume 


has summed it up ina sentence: “ he was, 


moderate in exercising power, not equita- 
ble in engrossing it.” In the early part 
of his political career, he was expelled 
the House of Commons, and committed 
to the tower on charge of peculation: 
- the charge was utterly groundless. He 
bought with gold, but he could not be 
bought. He used money freely to keep 
up his administration, but he would not 
have given up his position as its leader 
for all thegold in the world; the ablest 
parliamentary” tactician of his day, he 
saw that the phalanx of the opposition 
could only be broken by liberal “ qualifi-. 
cations,” and he did not hesitate to use 
the secret-service money freely to break 
up any combination that might hurl him 
from the power that he craved.” 

Macaulay says: ‘ Walpole governed by . 
corruption, becausé, in his time, it was 
impossible to govern otherwis@..... 
During the century which followed the 
restoration, the House of Commons was 
in that situation in which assemblies must 
be managed by corruption, or cannot be 
managed at all, It was not held in awe, 
as in the sixteenth century by the throne. 
It was not held in awe, as in the nine- 
teenth century, by the opinion of the 
people. Its constitution was oligarchical. 
Its deliberations were secret. Its power 
in the state was-immense. The govern- 
ment had every conceivable motive to 
offer Lribes.” Power was all that he 
craved. It is amusing, but a sad eom- 
mentary on the age, to read the list of 
places heenjoyed. He was ambitious for 
himself, he was ambitious for.his family, 
and they, unfortunately, were not as scru 
pulous as Walpole himself. Lord Mahon 
has left us many startling examples (iii, 
158,) of bribery in the Walpole family. 
Too great a pluralist and nepotist for a 
later age, if tried by a standard even 
higher than that of his own time, his 
honour and honesty will, nevertheless, 
pass muster. Lust of power, and not 
lust of gold, was his besetting sin. 


—-s — Maney Pe Ee 
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We pass by his powerful adversary in 
the opposition, Lord Carteret, afterwards 
Earl Granville; rash, impetuous, brave, 
eloquent, learned in almost every lan- 
guage and science, and that too, profound- 
ly, his ambition was boundless, but he 
scorned the drudgery of corruption. To 
this he owed his fall. The Pelhams scat- 
tered their gold profusely, and reaped as 
their reward, their own accession to pow- 
er, and the downfall of Carteret. 

Lord Mahon calls Henry Pelham, 
“Walpole in miniature.” He was a mfian 
of small calibre, but skllful and prudent, 
and understood the art of bribery as well 
as any manof his day. Ilis brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle, was probably the 
greatest fool, who ever held such high 
office under the English government. By 
dint of bribery, by perfidy, by intrigue, 
he remained minister for thirty years and 


‘Premier for ten. Satirized by all, lam- 


pooned by all, his gold was plentiful and 
he remained in power. 

The history of this time is- disgraceful 
in theextreme. ‘The king plotted against 
his ministers; his ministers plotted 
against each other. Henry Fox, one of 
the First Lords of the Treasury, engaged 
to put down the Secretary of State, Sir 


Thomas Robinson: William Pitt .cnga-° 


ged to put down Mr, Solicitor General 
Murray: Fox asks Newcastle how it is 
possible for him to lead the Commons, 
unless he knows who have received grati- 


fications, No wonder his majesty whim- - 


pered and entreated his grandson’s tutor 
to “‘rescue him from these scoundrels,” 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chat- 
ham, may be considered as the first poli- 
tical reformer, as far as supporting the 
government by bribery was concerned. 
Ambitious, eloquent, haughty, he dis- 
dained to descend to the disgraceful prac- 
tices of the Doddingtons and Sandyses. 
As paymaster of the Forces, he disdained 
to appropriate the interest of the money 
in his hands; he disdained to receive 
from foreign princes the usual percentage 
on the subsidies. Men of known integ- 
rity did it before him: men of undoubt- 
ed honour did it afterwards ; but he would 


*“ Sir Robert Walpole loved power so muchthat he would not endure a rival.”—Me- 


moirs, i., p. 201. 
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not. 
of men, instead of ministering to a base 
cupidity. It was to this, no less than to 
his splendid genius, that he owed his 
popularity among all Englishmen. 

But a new age of morality was dawn- 
ing upon England. She commenced to 
count among her statesmen such men as 
the “younger Pitt,’ who disembursed 
millions without retaining a penny be- 
yond his salary ; who, scattering amongst 
his friends earldoms and garters, disdain- 
ed to receive either for himself, and show- 
ed the world that the government was 
guided by a Premier, who scorned titles 
and wealth. 

She commenced to number amongst her 
legislators jovial, talented, geherous Fox, 
“who scorned to touch the public gold,” 
and that brave young Irishman, Mr. 
Burke, sitting up all night over the mus- 
ty blue-books, and speaking out so grand- 
ly before the astonished commons; her 
Peel and Canning; the one brilliant, 
sparkling, and soaring in his genius; the 
other moderate, quiet, decorous ; one all 
fire; the other all sobriety. We have 
dwelt too longon England and her states- 
men, to notice in this paper, already. 
more extended than we had proposed, 
political morality in America. 

Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, in his 
late speech in the Federal Congress, has 
given a revolting exposition of the bribe- 
ry practised, of the money embezzled, 
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He appealed to the nobler passions 


since the commencement of the war. 
The people of the North may well say of 
their legislators with the “ Citizen” in 
Coriolanus ; “ Care for us!|—True, indeed! 
They ne’er cared for us yet.. Suffer us to 
famish, and their storehouses crammed 
with grain; make edicts for usury, to 
support usurers ; repeal daily any whole- 
some acts established against the rich; 
and provide more piercing statutes daily 
to chain up and restrain the poor. If 
the wars eat us not up, they — and 
there’s all the love they bear us.’ 

Our nation is in her veo Her 


‘sons in the field are steadily and securely | 


achieving her independence. She has in 
her councils men of courage, men of geni- 
us, men of spotless integrity, whose fa- 
thers fought gallantly in that other and. 
lesser revolution, and legislated with the 
great, pure, brave men of the olden time. 
She has history to show her all that is 
best in governments, to warn her of all 
all that is worst. Let us be true to our 
lineage. Let not corruption find a niche 
in this new temple; while we pray with 
the great Roman: 





“The honour’d gods 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of 
justice . 

Supplied with worthy men!” 


Camp Claiborne, Warwick Co., Va. 


— 





MOTHERLESS. 


Fev. asterp SepremBer 23np., 1861. 


I. 


‘The sweet September-sunshine pour d 
Its flood through the quiet room, 

Gusht warm through the deep-set windows 
Goldenly lifting the gloom, 


Il. 


Softly kissing the tangled mass: 
Of the faintly-perfum’d hair, 

Tenderly kist the saintly face 

So sad with its lines of care. 


III, 


T look at the thoughtful doctor * 

As he stands with eyes downcast, 
And I know the trial is coming 

To her wayward boy at last. 


IV. 


Sitting beside my darling then, 
Pillowing full on my arm 

The head I had vow’d forever 
To shield from a breath of harm 




































Vv. 


I could almost fancy I heard 
The Angel fluttering down, 
Bidding her lay aside her cross, 
And take up her precious crown. 


VI. 


All were bitterly weeping there, 
Save my mother, the Angel, and me, 
But my heart was breaking, breaking, 
With a silent agony. 


VII, 


Bending over the care-worn face, 
Till my lips just touched her own, 

I softly whisper’d the baby-name, 
So that she might hear alone. 


VII. 


The baby-name she gave me 
In the days of infancy, 

When I lisp'd at morn and evening 
The prayer at my mother’s knee. 


IX. 


Her feet on the Golden Ladder, 
And the Haven of Rest in sight, 

That name delay’d for a moment 
The soul in its peaceful flight. 


xX. 


Softly she open’d the tranquil eyes, 
Fill’d with tender mother-love, 
And a light within that was caught 

From a glimpse of the city above. 


xI. 


Oh! Father, I thank Thee humbly 
For that last fond look she gave, 

A look that beckon’d me upward 
To thai Rest beyond the grave. 


XII, 


Softly she closed the tranquil eyes, 
While I clasp’d her to my breast, 
But I heard the harps in Heaven, 
. And her voice among the rest 
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XIII. 


Of the Heavenly Choir, singing 
For joy ’round the Jasper Throne, 
For God in His Wisdom had taken 
Back to His bosom, His own. 


xIV. 3 


Oh! Father in Heaven forgive me, 
My heart rebell’d against Thee, 

Grop’d in the Vale of the Shadow 
Of Death, and I strove to see 


xv. 


Why Thou shouldst have taken her then, 
Nay. Father, I questioned Thy Right; 
But the Staf of Bethlehem rose, 
And flooded my soul with light. 


xvVI. 


I took down her well-worn Bible, « 
And read of His Agony, ; 
And I pray'd the prayer that He pray’d 
_ In the Garden Gethsemane. 


XVII. 


“Father, Thy Will be done,” I pray’d, 
And a feeling of infinite rest 

Came over me as I folded 
Her hands o’er the weary breast. 


XVIII. 


Whether I dream by the camp-fire, | 
Or walking my post at night, 

It 1s sweet to picture that form 
Array’d in its Spotless White. 


xIx. 
Shall come to lead me away, 


That her white-robed Spirit shall greet me 
In that Land of Eternal Day. 


| 
| 
And I pray when Death’s bright Angel 
1 


W. G. McC. 


Camp CLArBorxE, 3rp Howirzers, 
Wednesday night, Feb. 5th, 1862. 
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SOME CHAPTERS IN THE EVENTFUL LIFE OF CAPTAIN ROBERT 
EXQUISITE. : 


BY SKITT, WHO KNEW HIM. 


( Concluded. ) 


CHAPTER IV. 
ROBERT EXQUISITE AT A WEDDING, 


Everybody loves to go to a wedding. 
Matrimony is a time-honoured institution 
—the oldest in the world—all love to 
honour it. Stiff, stingy, homely old 
bachelors, and frisky, nervous, and sen- 
sitive old maids’ will go to a wedding be- 
fore they will go to church or the prayer 
meeting. The fact is, it is their religion 
to honour weddings with their presence. 

Of course, Robert Exquisite, with his 
pre-eminently social qualities, and his 
fondness for the ‘‘ fair ones’”’ would go to 
weddings—that he would. He never was 
known to neglect an invitation; sooner 
would he neglect, I had almost said, a 
elass meeting. And all parties were 
pleased to see him, and to hear his uni- 
form salutation, ‘‘ Your most obedient, 
ladies and gentlemen, one and all!” He 
would enliven the crowd in some way, 
either in his fluency of speech, or by 
giving the wags an opportunity to have 
their sport out of him. 

Now it came to pass that Robert was 
invited to a wedding at George Whipper- 
snaffer’s, to which he went dressed in his 
best, shaved cleaner than usual, as he 
expected to “come in contact with the 
ladies.” Said wedding came off shortly 
after that hateful fashion of standing up 
to eat was introduced. Robert, though 
well posted in the latest style of fashion 
and etiquette, seemed to be behind the 
music in this, which furnished an occa- 
sion for painful mortification to him. It 
happened on this wise: . | 

Robert took his stand at the table, 
“very gracefully,” and when grace was 
said, he, supposing there was a chair be- 
hint him, aimed to sit down, but there 
being none the flyor caught him, and his 
head struck the wall of the house with a 
force resembling that of an old Roman 
battering rgm. The suppressed giggling 


and tittering can be imagined but not 
described. 

Parson Quiz being present, Robert 
walked up to him after supper and sa- 
luted him thus: ° 

“Pleasant and desirable evening, Par- 
son! Have you any convenient tobacco 
about your person, Parson? (Aside, 
Robert was a great tobacco beggar as 
well as chewer.) Nice gathering and 
crowd of ladies and gentlemen, Parson. 
Both sexes seem te be well represented 
on this most joyful and luxuriant occa- 
sion, Parson. They all seem to be very 
harmoniously enjoying themselves, Par- 


son, and somewhat, too, at my expense I 


am sorry to know, Parson. That was a 
very unfortunate affair of mine just now, 
Parson. I am sorry I am so very and 
wretchedly far behind in my knowledge 
of the fashions of the times. I supposed, 
contemplated, and expected that there 
was a chair behind me, to receive me, as 
on former occasions, when I contempla- 
ted on setting down. But imagine my 
astonishing surprise when my posteriors 
(pardon that word, Parson!) saluted the 
floor so hurriedly, abruptly, and ungen- 
tlemanly. My head, likewise, came fear- 
fully and furiously in contact with the 
adamantine walls of the building,- which 
produced a terrible eoncussion in my 
head, resembling, quite, very much, the 
report, yea, the discharge of a half dozen 
pistols fired at the same moment of time. 
I hope the genteel company, and you, 
Parson, will excuse and overlook me for 
my unsurpassing and remarkable ver- 
dancy.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A SURPRISE PARTY. 


Many incidents are related in history 
of the ardent attachment of great men 




























































92 ' Life of Captain Robert Exquisite, 


to children. It is said of Emperors and 
Kings that they have descended from 
their lofty thrones, and gambled with 
children in their wildest freaks of play. 
Such conduct is noble in great men, and 
gratifying and elevating to children. 
Many parents by rigid austerity and se- 
vere dignity dishearten their children, 
and repel them from their society. Pa- 
rental companionship is the thing for the 
young ones at home, 

To the everlastirg honour of Robert 
Exquisite, be it written, bachelor as he 
was, he was fond of children, and would 
descend to their capacity, and throw 
aside his expletives in conversation, and 
play with them in the most frolicsome 
and uproarious manmer. 

Much as Robert is to be commended 
for this innocent and mirthful habit, an 
evil befel him, yea, to a nervous and sen- 
sitive man like he, asad calamity. .To 
moralize a little: it often happens to the 
best spirits in the world, that, when they 
are doing the best they can for human 
cultivation and elevation, a sad calamity 
often befals them. This is a wicked and 
eccentric world, and a man must make 
the best of it, and move righ? on‘in du- 
ty’s path. But, to return. 

Robert, one un'ucky day, as it turned 
out, was at a friend’s house in the parlor 
playing with some children, so busily and 
so much excited that he did not know 
what was going on out of doors, nor who 
was approaching the house. With side- 
skirted pockets stuffed full of apples, he 
had crowded himself down into a child’s 
arm-chair, a very tight fit, while the chil- 
dren played noisily around him. Just 
then three or four ladies approached the 
door and knocked, and one of the little 
ones uuceremoniously opened the door 
and the ladies walked in, and Robert was 
exposed to full view, sitting in the little 
arm-chair. The scene that followed beg- 

- gars description, and bids defiance to any 
artist in the world. 

Robert flushed red in the face, rose up 
with the little chair sticking as tightly to 
him as a nett-flannel shirt, and com- 
menced bowing and scraping in his most 
polite manner, doing justice to a Ches- 
terfield, utterly eclipsing a French 
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dancing master, all the time bowing and 
addressing the “fair sex,” who, on that 
oceasion, were truly a “ surprise party:” 
Making the best of his ludicrous fix, he 
said, rapidly and nervously : 

“Your most obedient, ladies! Plea- 
sant day this, ladies, very indeed! Very 
refreshing and invigorating, truly! Take 
chairs, and please be seated, ladies! 
(All the time the wicked and mischievous 
chair is maintaining its cruel hold, while 
Robert goes bowing around the room.) 
Do, ladies, regale yourselves a while till 
I retire and adjust myself a little! Please 
excuse me, fair ones !” 

With a very “graceful bow” Robert 
“retired” to an adjoining room, to get 
rid of the chair that adhered to him with 
the tenacity of a pitch plaster. He never 
returned to have a “pleasant interview 
with the fair ones.” Nor would he allow 
any one, not even his friend Parson Quiz, 
to approach him on the subject. Of 
course, then, we are indebted to the ‘‘fair 
sex” for this striking incident in the life 
of Robert Exquisite. * 


CHAPTER VI. 


ROBERT EXQUISITE TURNS PATRIOT- 


Great was the enthusiasm when the 
war with Mexico broke out, in 1847. 
Old men grew young, women almost for- 
got their sex, boys grew instanter to man- 
hood, brave men grew recklessly brave, 
and even cowards became valiqnt soldiers 


* —all flew to the rescue of General Taylor 


on the Rio Grande. 

It could not be expected that Robert 
Exquisite would be an idle spectator of 
all this, and not kindle into a flame of 
patriotic enthusiasm, being a warm pa- 
triot, and a descendant of ‘ Revolution- 
ary Ancestry.” It was shrewdly sus- 
pected, however, that Robert was cow- 
ardly—did not like the smell of gunpow- 
der, and did not believe in comid® in 
“ violent contact” with cold, bristling 
steel. Who blames him? Nevertheless 
no one could reproach him with this, 
judging from ‘his patriotic ebulitions. 
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For no one could excel him in eloquent 
denunciations of the Mexicans. 

“Parson Quiz,” said he, “is it not 
surprisingly astonishing and remarkable, 
that these semi-barbarians, with all their 
stupidity, Roman Catholicity, dullness 
and ignorance, should presume to think, 
to calculate, to attack General Taylor, 
and cope and measure arms with the re- 
nowned and highly venerated and ir- 
trepid Anglo-Saxon race, on the beauti- 
ful and rapid flowing Rio Grande? Why, 
Parson, if the good, noble, just and pa- 
triotic citizens of this honourable and 
highly esteemed town and county, will 
just presume to make me up a company 
of one hundred gallant men, and appoint 
me Captain, I’ll go and meet them on the 
field of conflict, defeat them quickly, in- 
stantaneously, and ingloriously, and 
presume to march and counter-march 
throughout the length and breadth of 
their wide-spread territory, and will cap 
the climax of American glory by plant- 
ing our victorious Eagle on the ancient 
and venerable halls of the proud Monte- 
zumas—which would make a grand cli- 
macterical epoch in our national history, 
and‘would make all the nations of the 
whole world quake and tremble at the 
invincibleness and terribleness of our 
arms. My soul, Parson, fires with holy 
patriotism and furious indignation at 
their intolerable, inestimable and wicked 
presumption. I do not wish to goas a 
private, because I cannot Hannibalize 
and Napvleonize myself so well in that 
capacity. Besides, Parson, a man gets 
better pay in the capacity of commander, 
which is a consideration to be considered 
by all reflecting and considerate men, 
(and I presume to be such.) And more- 
over, and also further in the premises, it 
is much more comfortable and better ra- 
tions and living to be an officer. But 
these last named considerations I do not 
wish to get to the ears of the august peo- 
cle, Parson. All I want is to get the 
company and to be Captain.” 

Rebert’s friend, the Parson, soon gave 
the hint, acommittee gravely waited on 
the patriotic Robert, agreed to make him 
up a company, make him Captain, fit it 

out finely, and that he should march, 
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forthwith, to the Rio Grande. Robert 
was elated beyond measure, and his 
bursts of patriotism were rich and elo- 
quent. 

A day was appointed to make up the 
company—it arrived—and Robert, dress- 
ed in his best, ‘‘ presumed”’ to be present, 
and put on great military bearing. ‘The 
fife, that instrument that never fails to 
stir up battle feelings, discoursed fluently, 
the drum uttered deep and ominous 
tones, men shouted and fell into ranks, 
and enrolled their names most gallantly. 
The company was svon made up—more 
than the requisite number. This was 
perplexing to Robert, All appealed to 
him to let them go, ‘‘underso brave a 
man,” while he had ‘limited the number 
to one hundred. 

“Gentlemen and fellow-citizens,” said 
he, putting on the military airs of a Mar- 
shal Ney, ‘I am exceedingly and ex- 
tremely embarrassed. I only asked for 
qne hundred fellow-soldiers, and lo} your 
zeal and distinguished patriotism—the 
Old Revolutionary spirit—the fires of ’76 
—have so revived that you have more 
than given me the requisite quantum— 
greatly exceeded it—so fellow-soldiers I 
cannot presume to decide as to who shall 
have the distinguished }onour of accom- 
panying me in the contemplated expedi- 
tion. Itis too delicate a question for me 
to decide; others may decide it, I cannot 
presume to do it.” 

The “ delicate question” was soon set- 
tled; and as Caiptain Robert had request- 
ed it, a full written list was made out of 
the names of the men furnished, with the 
ndmes of the officers elect. In due form 
‘“‘a gentleman of standing” was deputed 
to hand the Captain the “honourable 
list,’ whom he found at a Hotel dis- 
coursing fluently as to his future cam- 
paigns and operations : 

“Captain Robert Exquisite, (for so I 
have the honour of addressing you,) I 
have the exquisite pleasure of presenting 
you the desired list, officers and all, of 
your future companions in arms for the 
country of Mexico, with whom I hope 
you will be pleased, and trust you will 
lead them to glory and fame.” 

“T thank you most heartily for your 
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distinguished consideration,” responded 


the Captain, giving his hat a tip, and 
making a graceful bow, “‘a curse on the 
first Exquisite that disgraces the standard 
of his country, and suffers her waving 
and glowing banner to trail ingloriously 
in the dust!” 

Robert examined the “ Roll,” and soon 
saw he was badly sold. All the names 
the ‘“‘cool hundred’’—officers too—were 
fictitious, excepting his own, 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 


1. Robert Exquisite, Captain. 

2. Peter Thundergudjion, ‘Ist Lieuf. 

3. Edward Lightningsnatcher, 2nd 
Lieutenant. 

4. Robert Hurricanefighter, 3rd Lieu- 
tenant. 

5. James Crowbargrinder, Ist Ser- 
geant. 


6. Solomon Sunsnuffer, 2nd Sergeant. 

7. Joseph Seacalmer, 3rd Sergeant. 

8. John Liontamer, 4th Sergeant, 

9, Aaron Clubaxe, Ist Corporal. 

0. Ezekiel Pantherkiller, 2nd Corpo- 
ral. 

11. Michael Maulbuster, 3rd Corporal. 

12. Jehiel Snorter, 4th Corporal. 

This was enough. Captain Robert 
rose up in all,the dignity of insulted 
military pride, left the room, and was 
not seen for a Icnger time than it took for 
Bonaparte to make some of his brilliant 
campaigns. 


CHAPTER VII, 
THE ACCIDENT. 


- Robert Exquisite was a fine equestrian, 
as fleet as a Cossack, and nearly as grace- 
ful as a Murat. Le seldom owned a 
horse; if one came into his possession 
fat, by -hard riding and poor feeding he 
was soon reduced to a skeleton., But 
whether his ‘‘quadruped” had flesh or 
not, he had to go at “express” speed, 
especially if the ‘canine species” were 
after him. He was fond of borrowing, 
but his fame“ for hard riding and poor 
feeding had ruined his creditin that line, 
In this way he had reduced himself to a 
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footpad, or to a “ quadruped” of his own. 
At the time of which I speak, horse flesh 
was ata low ebb with Robert. Tis fre- 
quent and rapid flights from dogs had, 
doubtless, helped to skeletonize his horse, 

On one occasion, Robert met Parson 


Quiz, spurring his bag of bones lustily, | 


which was then ina lather of sweat, to 
whom he said: 

““Good morning, Parson! Your most 
obedient, sir! Have you any convenient 
tobacco? Parson, can you inform me 
what is the matter with my quadruped ? 
He moves very sluggishly, dully and un- 
interestingly this fine, beautiful, lovely 
and poetical morning—pretty enough to 
make a snail move fluently.” 

“I don’t know,” -replied the Parson, 
“unless he needs some horse medicine— 
corn and fodder.” 

“That may be very.and strictly true, 
Parson, For but the other day I pre- 
sumed to peregrioate awhile in the neigh- 
borhood for refreshment and pleasure, 
mounted my steed and he moved very 
dully, heavily and poorly, and I presumed 
to suspect what was the matter with him, 
and I called and dismounted at Colonel 
Stubb’s, a very nice gentleman, by the 
way, and the Colonel treated and regaled 
him with a dozen ears of corn, and a 
bundle of fodder, whereupon I mounted 
him after this refreshment, and he moved 
off most luminously, serenely, and 
glibly.” 

Upon another occasion Robert visited 
the Parson, with his arm in a sling, of 
whom the Parson enquired, after some 
polite salutations : ° 

“* What is the matter with your arm, 
Mr. Exquisite ?” 

“A very exciting, serious and afflictive 
acvident happened to me the other day, 
You see; Parson,.I presumed and decided 
tu take a perezrination on horseback, and 
went, to the pasture to get my steed quad- 
ruped. I ascended a very abrupt, pre- 
cipitons and rugged eminence in the field 
—that is, the pasture—and saw my noble 
quadruped in the distance, busily en- 
gaged in-regaling himself with the rich, 
healthful, verdant, and luxuriant grass, 
most vigorously. I remarked C»pe! 
Cope! to the gentle creature, whereupon, 
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being a very sensible, obedient and re- 
spectful animal quadruped, he raised his 
head, elevatingly, elevated his tail majes- 
tically, and came running to me with 
such transcendental speed and rapidity, 
that he could not check his accelerated 
locomotion, and came in contact with me, 
with such fearful violence and force, he 
precipitated me and himself both head- 
long down the steep declivity of the hill, 
and dislocated my arm most painfully.” 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHALLENGE. . 


The next time Robert Exquisite ap- 
Pared upon the stage, after he was cured 
of his military aspirations, was in an 
“affair of Honour.” Though habitually 
a quiet and peaceable man, yet on some 
subjects he could be provoked to say 
sharp things and insult his best friends, 
On the forbidden subject of his age he 
will insult, if the matter is pressed, the 
best friend he has on earth, outright. 
Even hint as to his probable age, and he 
grows nervous, atid gives unmistakable 
signs of coming wrath. On this account 
he insulted “a. man of honour,” and 
forthwith received a peremptory chal- 
lenge. It. happened on this wise : 

The programme was arranged to invite 
Robert to a “select company,” (that 
phrase always caught Robert,) and after 
his arrival the age of each one was to be 
discussed, beginning with Robert lest he 
should leave. The thing took. Robert 
came, and Joseph Shaver, Esq., asserted 
that Captain Robert Exquisite was fifty 
years old, and asked him if it was not so, 
whereupon the Captain kindled into a 
flame and burst forth with indignation: 

“Squire Shaver! (with great dignity 
and emphasis) do you dare to presume 
to quiz me? My highly venerated uncle, 
peace to his memory! Joseph Thomas 
Exquisite, was one of the most renowned, 
notable, prominent, and distinguished 
men in Kentucky ;-he was one of the 
most refined, finished, accomplished and 
polished gentlemen I ever saw, and I 

have often, repeatedly heard-him say, 
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sir, that no gentleman would presume to 
inquire another’s age. Indeed, sir, he 
considered it the work of a low-flung and 
an ill-bred fellow. Good day, gentlemen, 
one and all,” 

Robert abruptly left the “select com- 
pany,” with great indignation and dis- 
gust, and the laugh was turned upon 
Squire Shaver. It was too much for the 
chivalrous Squire. 

A few days after this interview, “a 
mutual friend” handed Captain Exquisite 
the following brief and pointed note: 


*“*QapTrain Rozpert Exquisite: 


Sir—I cannot brook longer the gross 
insult you gave me the otherday. Should 
I not immediately avenge it, I shall feel 
degraded in my own estimation, and in 
the estimation of my friends. I do not 
ask of you a retraction of the offensive 
language, for that would not restore me 
to my former position in public opinion; 
I am compelled, therefore, to resort to the 
Code of Honour and demand of you as 
early a meeting as your engagements will 
possibly allow. Your early response to 
this will greatly oblige, yours truly, 

JOSEPH SHAVER.” 

To which Captain Exquisite promptly 

responded in the elaborate epistle below : 


‘‘ JoserH Saver, Esq. : 


Respected Sir— Your note is before me, 
and the contents thereof duly, properly, 
fully, identically and correctly noted. 
And in reply to which I would presume 
to remark, i! 

First. Ido not consider you a gentle- 
man, for the reasons given by my memo- 
rable Uncle Joseph Thomas Exquisite, 


. and will not, therefore, put myself on an 


equality with such trash, I have the 
most supreme, profound, holy, and sove- 
reign contempt for all such men as would 
presume to inquire after the age of a 
gentleman of honour, probity, distinc- 
tion and respectability. Sir, such men 
are not fit to be scavengers and galley 
slaves, and for me to equalize myself with 
you by meeting you on the honourable 
field of honour, would be an extreme 
degradation, and an everlasting foul blot 
upon the honest, correct, upright and 
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highly respectable Exquisite family, 
which, en passent, is one of the most hon- 
ourable families in this patriotic country. 


Second. Besides, and further, I am 
opposed from principle, fixed and deter- 
mined, to those rules and regulations 
which you have the extreme audacity to 
presume to dubb the ‘‘ Code of Honour,” 
My distinguished Uncle Joseph Thomas 
Exquisite (of honourable and happy 
memory !) utterly and forever repudiated 
it as beneath—immeasurably beneath— 
the dignity of civilization. He very 
justly and correctly insisted, maintained 


and contended that it belonged to tle . 


age of the Goths, Visi-Goths, Ostro- 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Huns, Franks, 
&c., &. Sir, excuse me, I don’t believe 
in the monstrous doctrine of retrogres- 
sion, but the reverse, the glorious and 
world-renowned doctrine of progression. 
You, sir, may retire and recede to those 
dark and gloomy ages, and there: hide 
your uncivilized and Vandalic head, but 
I shall not at all presume to do such a 
dishonourable thing. Nay, verily. Sir, 
you may search and re-search the ever- 
honourable, truthful, righteous and re- 
spectable records of the Exquisite family, 
and you will not find where any member 
of it eter blotted their fair escutcheon 
with so Gothic, Vandalic, Lombardic and 
Hunica practice. Then away! you bar- 
barian, and tempt me not. 

Third. Still farthermore, and besides. 
Suppose, sir, that I should so far presume 
to forget my self-respect, and the respect 
due to my ancient, honest and honourable 
family, and was to meet ycu on the 
deadly field of combat, in compliance and 


recognition of what you are pleased to” 


presume to denominate and call the 
‘*Code of Honour,” and you were to 
prove victorious—such a Gothic barba- 
rian as you—after insulting mein the 
grossest possible manner, I ‘ask you, sir, 
would not justice, honour and civilization 
trail ingloriously in the dust? Most 
certainly, assuredly and truly, sir, it 
would. The heavens, sir, would weep 
and blush at the sight! But should we 
meet, as above stated, and I should be so 
fortunate as to kill you, sir, the world 
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would only be rid of one more barbarian, 
that’s all. Sir, I am not at all willing to 
risk my sacred person in deadly conflict 
with you, nor will I thus compromit the 
honour and dignity of my _ illustrious 
family. 

In conclusion, permit me to add, that 
I wish no further correspondence with 
you on this or any other subject. I ab- 
hor you, your ink and paper. I would 
not, sir, use your paper for the most in- 
gloricus purposes. I will not presume 
to condescend to add another line to such 
a ruthless and vile a Vandal. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT EXQUISITE.” 

The correspondence dropped, and thus 
the affair of honour ended. . The Squigt 
could not press it upon a man so far 
exalted above him, and so much opposed 
to the “ Vandalic Code.” No man from 
that day has dared to challenge to 
“deadly conflict” Captain Robert Ex- 
quisite. He stands unrivaled 1n duelis- 
tic cOrrespondence. 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE INVITATION. 


There are many invitations in this de- 
ceitful and fashionable world which are 
designed merely, as a Frenchman would 
say, “as one compliment.” Such invi- 
tations, however, are sometimes accepted, 
to the regret, often, of those who extend 
them. Robert Exquisite, being a genial 
and social man, was much given to such 
complimentary invitations, though he had 
not a house te shelter his head. When 
one was aceepted he had to sponge on 
some of his fgiends. Why should Robert 
alone be blamed for this, when thousands 
pursue the same course? 

One evening Robert met two of his 
friends whom he had often strenuously 
pressed to ‘‘take tea” with him, which 
had been as uniformly declined. Robert 
thought he could play the polite and 
liberal gentleman by renewing the invi- 
tation carelessly, and said, in his most 
graceful manner: 

“Good evening, Colonel D.! Pleasant 
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afternoon, Squire W.! Gentlemen I’ve 
often and frequently solicited most stren- 
uously the pleasure of your company 
with me at tea, but you have always, with 
great pertinacity of feeling and determi- 
nation of purpose, as uniformly, persis- 
tently and constantly declined, I there- 
fore, honourable gentlemen, renew the 


application, and presume to solicit you 


to take tea with me this beautiful even- 
ing.” 

The Colonel and the Squire determined 
to put an extinguisher upon these. polite 
“ Solicitations,” accepted, armed Robert, 
one on each side, and started somewhere 
with the “refined gentleman.” Robert 
felt that he was caught, and soon became 
nervous. He is rich in expedients, and 
said : 

“Gentlemen, please excuse me for one 
moment. I have some special and par- 
ticular business with Major L., which 
requires quick and immediate attention, 
and I must presume to attend to it forth- 
with or sooner,” 

The “ gentlemen” remained patiently 
at the door, determined to “ trot”? Robert 
through. Robert remained for some 
time, and at last came out, his tormenters 
armed him and on they went. Robert 
walked slower and more thoughtful than 
usual, and made anothe® ‘ honourable” 
effort to extricate himself from his mer- 
ciless capters. 

**Gentlemen,” said he, nervously, “I’m 
extremely and rigidly sorry to interrupt 
our very agreeable and pleasant walk so 
often, but old Caesar is a hard taskmaster, 
and you must please to have the goodness 
and kindness to excuse me while I step 
in a moment and see Captain P.; it is on 
an item of business that should have been 
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attended to long before this auspicious 
moment of time.” 

He went into the counting-room of the 
“Captain,” and staid till he thought his 
companions were certainly gone, But 
the cruel Colonel and Squire were still 
waiting, with a mischievous smile playing 
upon their faces. On his return, they 
armed their prisoner, and on they went, 
Robert walking quite slowly, and talking 
very sententiously. One more effort 
must be made to free himself from his 
waggish captors. A bran new idea 
struck him, he halted, put on great sin- 
cerity and dignity, and with a courtly 
smile, which would have done honour to 
St. Cloud or St. James, said: : 

“‘Certainly and truly, gentlemen, I’m 
trespassing greatly and wonderfully upon 
your time, patience and good breeding, 
but once more you will please have the 
goodness to excuse me this evening, gen- 
tlemen. It is my misfortune to be full 
of business this beautiful and lovely eve- 
ning. Ihave one more pressing item to 
attend to, demanding, imperatively, my 
immediate and direct attention, and then, 
without these obtrusive interruptions, ,so 
incidental to this evening, we wili resume 
our walk, and presume to bring it to a 
successful termination. I must, gentle- 
men, (excuse me!) step to the Post-Office 
for my letters. I am now conducting a 
very interesting and important corres- 
pondence, involving great interests, and 
Iam looking for and expecting several 
letters this evening.” 

Robert went in at the front door of the 
Post-Office, and, it is shrewdly believed, 
retired” atthe back door, for he was 
not seen any more that evening, nor for 
some time. 
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MAGDALEN. 


BY JAMRS R. RANDALL, 


The Hebrew girl, with glowing brow, 


The banner-blush of shame,— 


Sinks at the Saviour’s sinless feet, 


And dares to breathe His name. 
From the full fountain of her eyes 
The lava-globes are rolled, 


They wash his feet—she spurns them off 


With her ringlet-scarf of gold. 


The Meek One feels the eloquence 


Of agonizing prayer— 


The vocal tears, the suppliant face, 


The penitential hair! 


And when, to flood her brimming woe, 


The ointment-box is riven— 


“ Rise, daughter, rise! much hast thou loved, 


Be all thy sins forgiven !” 


Dear Lord! the prayers of good and pure, 
The Cbherubim of Light, 
Enrobe thy throne with gorgeous skies, 


As incense in thy sight ; 


May the shivered vase of Magdalen 


: Soothe many an outcast’s smart 


Teaching what fragrant pleas may spring 
From out a broken heart ! 





"THE PARDONING POWER. 


This is. unquestionably one of the most 
important and delicate trusts involved in 
the science of Government, and the pro- 
per discharge of its obligations is fraught 
with the weightiest responsibility. 

That an occasional exercise of the 
pardoning power is proper, and even 
necessary, none surely will deny. This 
arises from the very nature and constitu- 
tion of lawg, which must be made strictly 
to maintalf® their form and character, 
They must not be changed, so as to ap- 
ply them to each separate case, as it 
arises; otherwise, the word law could no 
longer be defined as “a rule of action,” 
but would, instead, become a chameleon- 
like, protean something. 

As, then, the law must be preserved 
and put in action, without change, it 
would be desirable that it should be so 





framed as to meet all the contingencies 
under which it may be put into exercise: 
but this cannot bo imagined. It must, 
then, needs follow that, in the course of 
things, coges will arise, which a certain 
law is to reach, which were not and could 
not have been foreseen by the framers of 
the enactment, cases in which, to execute 
the law in all its force and severity, would 
be cruel indeed. 

In just such instances as this, will the 
exercise of the pardoning power, which 
for the time suspends and over-masters 
the law, be proper. It may be best for 
the interests of society, and therefore of 
real humanity, as. well as in strict com- 
pliance with the principles of Justice, 
that the prisoner be released, and to hold 
him longer in confinement, under such 
circumstances, though it might be sanc- 
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tioned by the Jedter cf the law, would not 
be endorsed by its spirit: it would be an 
act of tyranny most foul, while the law 
is the means provided for maintaining 
and obtaining Justice: 

* Every system of penal Jaw has in view 
a two-fold object. It is not merely with 
the view of punishing crime already com- 
mitted, that the prison and the gallows 
are erected, but it is also that, by reason 
of the terror which such punishment 
shall inspire, the future commission of 
crime may be prevented. Indeed, the 
latter would seem to be the stronger 
motive of the two, for it is the wider in 
its sphere of action, Justice demands 
that he who has sinned shall suffer the 
penalty of that sm. Herein he and his 
immediate family and friends alone are 
directly concerned. But, in the influence 
which his punishment exerts on society 
at large, all who see or hear of the same 
will be Jess apt than they would other- 
wise have been, to imitate his example. — 

Wherever the execution of the law 
savors of undue severity towards the 
offender against its provisions, and tends 
to create in the mind of society the im- 
pression that the code, instead of being 
its protector and guardian, is actually 
assuming the position of a tyrant, here 
will the pardoning power come in legiti- 
mately. But great care must be taken, 
lest the use of this prerogative, by being 
too jndiscriminate and general, degerer- 
ate into its abuse. The propriety of this 
temporary suspension of the law, should 
be clearly manifest, for it is a dangerous 
subject with which to tamper. 

Every time that an offender is par- 
doned, without sufficient cause, the force 
and moral weight of the law is lessened, 
and by direct action and implication 
alike, a show of excuse and palliation for 
crime is given. The evil of retaining 
upon, our statute-books laws which are 
inert and lifeless as the paper on which 
they are printed, is rendered greater by 
the indirect odium and sense of weak- 
ness which they bring upon the whole 
code. Thus, if divers offenders under 
the laws against forgery go ‘ scot-free,” 
by reason of injudicious or criminal ex- 
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ecutive clemency, those who may feel 
any desire to indulge in robbery or mur- 
der, will scarcely find their desire dimin- 
ished thereby. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that a much 
larger proportion of those who have been 
found guilty gh erave offences, and ac- 
cordingly re~"ved a heavy punishment, 
(or, rather, wad the same promised them, ) 
will be pardoned, than those who have 
committed smaller crimes, and been 
sentenced to lighter punishments. In 
proportion as the criminal is less fit to 
live in society, in proportion as. guilt 
weighs heavily upon him, in just this 
proportion are the chances increased for 
his entire escape from the penalty of his 
evil deeds. -It is much better that a due 
seasoning of moderation and humanity 
should be found in the character of the 
laws; then the exercise of the pardoning 
power will not be so often, nor so suc- 
cessfully improperly invoked. Let Mercy 
presice at the Legislative council, but 
preserve Justice as the guardian-spirit of 
the Judicial and Executive chambers. 

Where it is generally believed that the 
laws are improperly severe, there will 
naturally be found the greater tendency 
to abuse the pardoning power. The Dra- 
conian policy may be all-powerful in the 
punishment of crime, when actually car- 
ried into effect; but, in nine cases out of 
ten, it will send the prisoner free, by 
reason of its severity, which re-acts 
powerfully against its execution. It is 


the certainty, and not the severity of 


punishment, which carries terror to the 
hearts of evil-doers, 

One greit aid to the abuse of this 
power is found in the culpable indiffer- 
ence with which respectable and sensible 
people attach their names to every petition 
for pardon whieh chance or design may 
bring within reach of their pens. Nota 
few well-meaning, but deluded persons, 


who seem to think that every act wiich | 


is called philanthropic, has “the ring of 
the true coin’ about it, are constantly 
busied in circulating petitions for the re- 
lease of some vagabond or villain, who 
deserves rather to be hung than set free. 
These petitions they circulate industri- 
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ously, and they are largely signed, by 
business men, who do not take time to 
examine them; by self-considered philan- 
thropists, who imagine that they thereby 
commit a most praiseworthy deed; and 
by people who cannot say “* No,” of whom 
there are many in every gommunity. All 
these parties seem quite... (ignore the 
fact, that there are rights of self-pro- 
tection and justice, possessed by society, 
quite as great, to say the least, as any 
which the criminal offender can claim, 

These numerously-signed petitions go 
before those in authority, who, seeing so 
many moral, honourable names affixed to 
them, and presuming that the signers 
knew the history of the case, either par- 
don, without examination, or, if scruples 
arise as to the propriety of the desired 
pardon, silence them all by one glance 
at the petitions. These would form, for 
corrupt officers, a bulwark behind which 
to entrench themselves, when called to 
an account for some pardon, wrongfully 
granted, and would afford a strong ground 
upon which to build a prima facie valid 
defence. 4 

One species of abuse of the pardoning 
power, in fact, if not in name, has been, 
for many years past, actually legalized 
by at leas® one of the Confederate States. 
We allude to the transportation of slaves, 
capitally convicted. We are aware that 
this is called a commutation of punish- 
ment; is it not rather + release from 
punishment? It was, fefore the seces- 


sion of Virginia, provided that they, 


should be carried beyond the limits of the 
United States. This, however, in some 
cases, merely amounted to their being 
sent to some more Southern State. Be 
that as it may, however, the principle is 
still the same, and the whole matter sim- 
ply resolves itself into this: We have, 
amongst us, certain persons, who have 
been found guilty of such grave offences 


The Pardoning Power. 
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as to be adjudged worthy of death, and 
yet we are willing to send them into 
sister States, or frigndly foreign powers, 
there to infuse the poison of their pres- 
ence into the social atmosphere. How 
can a people who, justly, oppose the land- 
ing of foreign paupers upon their own 
shores, justify the sending of their own 
criminals to other nations? The comity 
of nations demands the repeal of this 
enactment, a duty which the good old 
Commonwealth will, we trust, be right 
speedy in discharging. 

One inevitable result of the abuse of 
the pardoning power, is the great incen- 
tive thereby afforded to the exercise of 
lynch-law. This fact, of itself, should be 
quite enough to temper the zeal of Ex- 
ecutive clemency. When sundry evil- 
doers in a community have been kept be- 
yond the reach of Justice, by means of 
free pardon or improper commutation of 
punishment, and any heinous crime is 
afterwards committed, in thesame locality, 
there is offered to all who may wish to 
anticipate or over-reach the law, in its 
punishment, a much stronger palliative 
and excuse for their assumption of au- 
thority, than they would otherwise pos- 
sess. They will then defend their deeds 
upgn the plea of self-preservation and 
the vital interests of society, and declare 
that, without their interposition, Justice 
would be cheated of its dues. 

Thus does the abuse of the pardoning 
power tend to subvert all good order, 
virtually annul the whole penal code, 
remove all the restraints which a proper 
state of society imposes, and in the end 
overthrow government itself. 

Confined within proper limits, this 
power is most just and humane in its 
action; but when given unrestrained 
license, it is a mighty engine of evil and 
corruption, 

VIRGINIUS. 
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ODES, SONNETS AND SONGS, FOR THE TIMES. 


‘ BY W.- GILMORE SIMMS. 


THE SOUL OF THE SOUTH. 
AN ODE. 


’T was a goodly boon that our fathers gave, 
And it fits but ill to be held by the slave, 

And sad were the story if one of our band, 
Should give up the hope of so fair a land; 


But the Hour has come, and the perils that 
tried, 

Our Sires of old, in their days of pride, 

Return once more, and now for the brave 

To merit the boon which their fathers gave! 


And if there be one base spirit that stands, 

Now, in our trial, with folded hands, 

Let his grave at once in the soil be wrought, 

With.the weapon with which his old father 
fought. 


We may not forget,and we must not forego, 
The duty so sacred to thtm that we owe; 

The Honor that pledges the soul of the son, 
Tocherish the freedom his sire hath won ;— 


To swear that no foul transgressor shall 
spoil , 

One right of our lives, or one foot of our 
soil,_— 

One privilege pluck from our kéeping, or 
dare 

Usurp one possession we rightly may 
share. 


Let scorn, like a sleuth-hound, dog close at 
the heel 

Of the wretch who will cower, when the 
freeman should feel, 


_Who with apathy looks on the coming of 


strife, 
And, all heedless of country, but thinks of 
his life! 


Art ready for battle, dear brother, who still 

Keep’st Washington’s bones upon Vernon 
Hiil? 

Art ready for battle, dear brother, whose 
ear 

Should ever the woes of Mecklenburg 
hear? 


Thou art ready, I know, brother nearest my 
heart, 

Son of Ashley and Eutaw, to do thy part,— 

The sword and the rifle are bright in thy 
hands, 

And await but the word for the flashing of 
brands; 


And thou, by Savannah’s broad valleys; 
and é4hou, 

Where the Black Warrior echoes in thun- 
der each vow— 

And thou, youngest son of our sires, who 
roves ites 

Where Apala-chicola glides through her 
groves !— 


Nor shall Tennessee pause, when, like 
voice from the steep, 

The great South shall summon her sons 
from their sleep ; 

Nor Kentucky be slow, when our trumpet 
shall call 

To tear down the rifle that hangs on her 
wall.* ‘ 


Oh! word to awaken our dead from their 
graves, 

The will, that would thrust us from place 
for our slaves; 

That by Fraud which lacks courage, and 
plea that lacks truth, 

Would rob us of right without reason or 
ruth ! 


Dost thou hearken, brave Creole, as fear- 
less as strong, 

Nor rouse thee to combat the infamous 
wrong? , 

Ye heed it, 1 know, in the depth of your 
souls, 

Valiant race through whose valley the 
great river rolls! 


How proudly ye waken—-all rising at 
length, 
In the passion of pride, in the fulness of 


» 


strength; 








* Alas, for Kentucky! she has been slow—too slow—and must pay the penalty for pro- 
tracted slumbers. But if not too late to save from suffering, itis yet in her power to~ 


keep from shame! 
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And now let the conflict begin, which shall 
see 
If the Sons, like the Sires, are fit to be free! 


We are sworn to the homes, from our 
fathers that came, 

To welcome the ruin, but never the shame; 

To yield not a foot of our soil, nor a right, 

While the soul and the sword are still fit 
for the fight. 


Oh! Brothers, your hands and your hearts, 
while we draw, 

The keen sword of right round the charter 
of Law; 

Here the record was writ by our Sires, and 
we swear 

To keep each possession of right written 
there! 


Let those who defile and deface it, be sure, 

No longer their fraud or their force we en- 
dure; 

We will scatter in scorn every link of their 
chain, 

With which they would fetter our free 
souls in vain. 


How goodly and bright were its links at 
the first!— 

How loathly and foul in their usage ac- 
curst!— 

We had worn it in pride, while it honoured 
the brave, 

But we rend it when only grown fit for the 
slave. 


SONS OF THE SOUTH, ARISE. 
ODE. 


Sons of the South, no longer sleep,—Arise, 
The foeman’s foot is planted on your 
shores, 
His insolent flag is flaunting in your skies, 
And, hark! his murderous cannon as it 
roars! 
Awake, Arise! To arms! 
Go forth at war’s alarms, 
For war itself hath charms, 
When it leads to Freedom and Heroic Life! 
When the sluggish blood it warms, 
And goads to valiant deeds and generous 


strife! 
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But when, o’er all, it needs 
That for liberty we stand, 
And, nerved for glorious deeds, 
Defend the Father Land! 
To be free, to be free; O, my brothers, to 
be free!— 
This the blessing, best of Heaven, for 
our soil; 
Worth the blood, worth the treasure and 
the toil— 
Go then, to battle, go! 
liberty! 
Home, Life, and Liberty! 


’Tis for life and 


Sons of the South, no longer sleep—awake! 
The giant’s self, who slumbers, will be 
bound ; ; 
Break from your slumbers, like the giant 
break, — 
And sweep in torrents o’er the battle 
ground! 
To arms, To arms. Arise! 
See the omen in the skies— 
The foul banner we despise! 
Hear the thunder, the exulting of the foe! 
Upon him, with your thunder, till he dies! 
Or flies, in terror flies, from the terror in 
your blow. 
The. struggle is for life, 
For honourable fame; 
Home, freedom, children, wife, 
Escape from bonds and shame! 
For all that’s precious, and from all that’s 
base! 
Oh, brothers, to be free—for ever free; 
To battle, go to battle, ’tis for life 
and liberty ; 
For the, glory, and the grandeur, and the 
future of your race; 


Home, Life, and Liberty! 


MORALS OF PARTY. 
SONNET. 


The moral of a Party,—if it be 
That healthy states neods parties, lies in 
this, 
That we keep heed of what race it is, 
And what the germ that first hath made it 
free. 
That germ must constitute cementing tie, 
That binds the race together to the end; 
If well developed, it can never die, 
Until corrupted, it can never bend! 
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Each race hath its own mission—fix’d, de- 
fin’d, , 
By Heaven; and if its principle be 
won, ‘ 
Kept changeless, as the progress of 
the sun. 
It mocks at fate and change, and sea and 
“wind, 
And grows to consummation, as a tree, 
Matured, that ever had its Liberty! 





BEAUREGARD. 
SONG. 


Oh! the North was evil starr’d, 
When it met thee, Beauregard, 
And in battle, hot and hard, 
Fled in panic from thy stroke,and thy shot, 
Beauregard: 
When his wretched legions flying, 
And his scattered thousands dying 
In their tracks all bloody lying, 
Howl’d in horir’at thy vengeance, swift 
and hot, Beauregard ! 
Beau-fusil, Beauregard ! 
Beau-canon, Beauregard! 
Beau-sabreur, et beau-soldat, Beauregard! 
Beauregard! 


Thou shalt be our guide and guard, 
And our champion, Beauregard ; 
And the South, with meet reward, 
Will bring thee tribute, honour,—raise to 
fame, Beauregard : 
She will shrine thee in her story, 
And proclaim to ages hoary 
How thou’st led her on to glory, * 
And find her ery of battl® in thy name, 
Beauregard : 
Beau-fusil, Beauregard! 
Beau-canon, Beauregard!" ~ 
Beau-sabreur et beau soldat, Beauregard, 
Beauregard ! 


ee 


THE BORDER RANGER. 


My rifle, pouch and knife! 
My steed! And then we part; 
One loving kiss, dear wife, 
‘ One press of heart to heart !— 
Cling to me yet awhile, 
But stay the sob, the tear ; 
} Smile—only try to smile— 
And I go without a fear! 
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Our little cradled boy, 
He sleeps—and, ‘in his sleep, 
Smiles, with an angel joy, 
Which tells thee not to weep ; 
I'll kneel beside and kine + 
He willnot wake the while, 
Thus dreaming of the bliss, 
That bids thee, too, to smile! 


Think not, dear wife, I go, 
With a light thought at my heart ; 
*Tis a pang akin to wo, 
That fills me as we part; 
But when the wolf was heard 
To howl around our cot: 
Thou know’st, dear mother bird, 
I slew him on the spot! 


Ay, panther, wolf and bear, 
Have perish’d neath my knife ; 
Why tremble then with fear, 
When now I go, dear wife? 
Shall I not keep the peace, 
That made our cottage dear? 
And, till these wolf-curs cease, 
Shall I be housing here ? 


One loving kiss, dear wife, 
One press of heart to heart; 
Phen for the deadliest strife, 
For freedom, I depart! 
I were of little worth, 
Were these Yankee wolves left free, 
To ravage ‘round our hearth, 
And bring one grief to thee! 


God’s blessing on thee, wife, 
God’s blessing on aur young: 
Pray for me, through the strife, 
And teach our infant’s tongue ; 
Whatever “haps in fight, 
I shall be true to thee—- 
To the home of our delight— 
To my people of the free! 


ON, ADVANCE! 
I. 


Esperance! 
On! advance, 


Southrons, with the bolt and lance! 


Now’s the hour, 


‘Lo assert your pride, in power, 
Make the insolent foeman cower! 
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Ye have suffered Jong, 
The viper’s tooth—the wrong, 
Been soothed to base submission by a song! 
Let the song that now, 
Ye sing, be coupled with a vow, 
“Of vengeance, deadly vengeance, on the foe! 
Go forth: Be strong! 
Go seek the battle with the soul that braves, 
The invader, followed by his horde of slaves, 
Dig ye their graves! 
Strike for the glorious earth, 
That gave ye birth— 
The blessed household hearth, 
That saw your childhood in its innocent 
mirth! 
Strike for the soil beneath, 
The skies above: 
Strike, though it be in death 
For those you love! 
Esperance! 
On, advance! 


if, 


Esperance! 
On! advance! 
God will give deliverance! 
Though your foes, 
Swarm in myriads, yet oppose, 
To them, myriad-handed blows! 
Oh! by years of wrong, 
By fraud, oppression’s thong, 
Be strong, no more deluded by a song! 
Be the song ye sing, 
One, now, that soars upon the eagle wing, 
Of. battle, closing ever with a sting! 
Be strong! Be strong! 
Believe that God is ever with the brave 
Who march, in arms, their native land to 
save! 
Your banners wave! 
Strike for the child—the wife— 
Your more than life! 
The homes that now are threatened with 
the strife,— 
Bare to the hilt, the hearth-avenging knife! 
Strike for your father’s graves, 
Your children’s fame; 
Strike, lest they sink to slaves, 
And ye to shame! 


Esperance, 
On! Advance! - 
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THE OATH FOR-LIBERTY. 


One only oath may the freeman take, 
To sacrifice all for freedom’s sake, 
Defying the peril, afd braving the stake! 


Swear by each future hope,—the last,— 
Swear by each memory of tlhe past,— 
To strike the blow and meet the blast! 


Swear by your father’s fames—your rights— 
Your children’s peace—your home delights, 
To conquer through a thousand fights! 


cs 
Conquer or Perish !—Never be, 


Slaves in the land which kept ye free, 
Till bidden now to bend the knee! 


Contend each humblest foot of earth, 

That nursed your growth—beheld your 
birth, 

And rear’d you to a life of worth! 


Let the warm blood that in ye runs, 
Gush free. to crush these modern Huns !— 
Prove to your sires, thateyg are sons !— 


That will not lose the homes they gave— 
That, born to freedom, ye will brave, 
For freedom’s blessing, bloodiest grave ; 


Thus arm’d with sovereign will to smite, 
Go bravely, dauntlessly, to fight,— 
Assured that God will guard the right! 


So shall the fields, whereon ye stand, 
Witt. deadliest purpose, mightiest brand, 
Grow glorious in each other land! 


So, future times shall fondly grace, 
Your names with song, and proudly place, 
With those the ‘noblest of your race. 


SHADES OF OUR FATHERS. 


AN ODE. 


. 


Shades of our Fathers! Shall it be, 
That we whose sires were ever free, 


Must bow the neck, must bend the knee! 


Bow, bend, beneath the hireling sword— 
Yield to the base and barbarous horde, 
And, in the Yankee, own the lord! 


Yield up the native soil—behold 
The accursed slaves of trade, grown bold, 
To ravage in our homes for gold! 
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See the dear shrines, the fathers gave, 
Polluted by the invading slave, 
Nor feel each soul sublimely brave! 


See ruined homes, dishonotr’d shrines, 
The wild boar ravening ’mongst the vines, 
Nor rush to guard the sacred lines !— 


To rescue—to revenge—to wreak, 
The passion that we cannot speak, 
For shame that mantles on each cheek !— 


On! or we’re men‘of little worth !— 
The blood-cry must at once go forth, 
In sounds to waken up the earth! 


And where the weak heart slumbers, knock, 
Until the soul shall feel the shock, 
And straight grow stubborn as the rock !— 


Till every pulse within the breast, 
Shall fire with wrongs to be redress’d, 
By wrath, that never suffers rest ;— 


So long as one vile slave remains 


To riot on our sagred plains, 
And shame the d that fills our veins! 


Seek him, as ye would seek the beast, 

The boar, the wolf, at fiendish feast, 

And spear him down, through throat and 
breast! 


¥ — 
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Rouse all our forest homes to strife, 

Cry through the “mountains—death for 
life— 

And launch the bolt an@speed the knife ! 


Catch up what weapon offers—go, 
Prepared to deal the deadliest blow, 
And root from out the land the foe! 


If that the soul be true—the will 


. To brave, to dare, to grapple, kill— 


The weapon is forthcoming still! 


Let but the heart be firm—the hand, 
Grasp with stern love, th’ unsparing brand 
And strike, and die, for Father Land! 


*Tis Freedom calls to break her chain, 
And in the blood of hirelings slain, 
To sanctify her shrines again! 


For all, too long the usurping rod, 
flath spread, with blighting power abroad, 
Dishonouring man, defying God! 


Seek out the fields where fought our sires, 
Build up the long neglected fires, 
And smite, ’till every foe expires! 





BOARDING AN ENGINEER, 


BY ANDERSON. 


How pleasant that old farm house looks, - 


this quiet, July afternoon! how coquet- 
tishly the breeze plays among the flowers, 
stealing the perfume ®f the roses to scent 
the evening air. The open doors swing 
lazily on their hinges, giving out sounds 
like the first sereeching notes of a violin. 
The curtains flutter, and flap against the 
window. The clambering vines cling 
lightly to the old time-stained walls, as if 
they loved them well, in spite of their 
want of paint; and indeed the worn 
boards, with their net-work of vines and 
roses, wear a look of love and beauty, 
which might be wanting were they deck- 
ed out in the usual coat of glaring white. 
The veranda hovers protectingly around 
the whole house, like some mighty bird 
with out-spread wings: and how very 
respectable the old fashioned dormer 


windows look! giving the house the ap- 
pearance of a haughty, pugnosed individ- 
ual, snuffing the air. In the yard, too, 
every thing seems full of life and quiet 
enjoyment. The bowing obsequious ducks, 
with their Dut¢h-like figures, and French- 
like manners, gather around the pump, 
for the evening draught; and the vain, 
foolish geese, babbling in opposition to 
every sound they hear. The strutting 
cocks and domestic hens, scratching for 
an evening meal to quiet the shrill, dis- 
contented cries of little chicks ; and then 
all the usual number of canine hangers- 
on; ravenous hounds, and surly curs 
stalking majestically among the lesser 
animals, or stretched lazily in the warm 
sun-light, with closed eyes, wrinkling 


‘their foreheads now and then to take a 


lazy peep at their surroundings. But 
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there is a noisy group around the cabin 
doors, a mixed group of boys and girls, 
of every size, and giving utterance to 
every variety of sound; cries, and laugh- 
ter, and songs. A mixed language too, 
half. African, half English. And there 
is a group of dancers, a little negro, with 
shining teeth, and laughing eyes, and 
head quite thrust through the crown of 
his hat, seated on a barrel which has been 
turned up especially to accommodate the 
musician, is discoursing sweet music on 
an uncouth banjo, rudely strung with 
horse-bair. He shakes his head, and 
flings his fingers in a way a professor 
might envy, and now and then breaks out 
into song, which causes bursts of merri- 
ment among his audience. The dancers, 
two in number, with tongues hanging, 
and perspiration streaming, are working 
harder than they will ever do again, per- 
haps, digging their heels into the ground 
and, balancing ‘“ wiring” .on their toes, 
and now and then varying the scene by 
swapping positions, when they go through 
exactly the same manceuvre. They are 
well matched in size and strength, and 
the object is evidently to see who may 
hold outlongest. The cowboys are bring- 
ing home their charge, you hear. them 
cracking their whips, and singing merry 
songs of negro life; but above their voi- 
ces rises the lowing of the cattle, as they 
stroll along lazily enough, save that now 
and then a cow, actuated by. maternal 
motive, quickens into a trot, to meet some 
expectant, bleating calf. And this pic- 
ture has a pretty back ground of moun- 
tains, some sloping up gradually from 
the low-lands, and melting again into 
plains, some huge, graceless knobs, some 
conoidal, some peaked, and all dim and 
beautiful in the blue distance. But there 
is another scene of life in this quiet coun-. 
try home ; on the eastern veranda, there 
is a group which looks as if the spirit of 
peace and’ repose, had wreathed upon it 
also. A woman apparently about twenty 


years of age, sits quietly rocking herself 
to and fro; she is tall, and very fair, with 
a quantity of light, sandy hair, which 
covers the back part of her rather large, 
well-shaped head: her forehead is high: 
but narrow, and her whole face devoid of 
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any strong expression of intelligence; 
but there is such a firm, compressed look 
about her lips, as evidences great» deter- 
mination; you can not look upon her 
mouth, without being conscious of a will. 
She is dressed in deep mourning, and her 


clothes are arranged with that neatness 


and precision which belong to such a 
character as her mouth has betrayed. 
She is softly running her fingers through 
the sunny curls of a little three year old 
girl who sits on ber lap, and replying in 
monosyllables to her eager, prattling ques- 
tions. ‘Two fat, chubby faced, “ crop- 
haired” boys sit at her feet, playing 
checks. The game seems absorbing, they 
are perfectly mute, except an occasional 
ery for fair play, and no cheating. A 
larger boy, just home from school, sits 
whistling on the steps, throwing bits of 
bread to a large New Foundland dog- 
Apart from the rest, there sits, or rather 
reclines a irl, whose it would be dif- 
ficult to tell, her face is*So womanish, her 
figure so childish. She holds an open 
book in her hands, but her eyes are closed, 
and the jet black of her long, sweeping 
lashes, give a more marble like whiteness 
to her colorless cheek. Her features are 
regular, but strongly marked; her hands 
and feet seem small almost to uselessness, 
but beautifully shaped. There“is an air 
of negligence about her dress; one tiny 
shoe swings by its elastic from her ankle, 
and the neatly crimped ruffle around 
her throat is crushed in more than one 
place. Her long black hair thrown over 
the back of her cheir, almost sweeps the 
floor, while a beturbaned maid, amidst 
many ejaculations of admiration, strives 
with comb and brush to rob it of some of 
its waving, rippling beauty. The dark 
features, and indolent air, bespeak South- 
ern blood; and the quick, impatient man- 
ner in which she moves herself, tell of the 
fiery spirit which accompanies it. She 
started up and opened her eyes, dark and 
liquid; they seem almost too large for her 
little body. 

“ Aunt Mag,” she cried, gathering her 
hair into her hands, “I wish you would 
eut my hair off, it pesters me so.”’ 

“‘ Really Katie,” her aunt replied, “I 
think I shall have to cut your hair off, 
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and your feet too, before I can get you to 
keep yourself at all decent. Just look 
now at your slipper hanging off your 
foot! how untidy it looks. If I had your 
hair, I should keep it nicely brushed and 
plaited, and I am sure I should never 
want it cut off.” 


“Oh, but Aunt Mag, I can’t keep it 
nicely brushed and plaited, it is so heavy 
it makes my head ache; and last week, 
when I got up the tree to see the crow’s 
nest, it got all tangled in among the bush- 
es, and I like never to have got down 
again. Didn’t it, Bobbie?” she cried 
turning with animation to the boy who 
sat on the steps. 

But Bobbie had no time for reply, for 
Miss Mag, with a very reprovitg air, 
asked : 

“ And pray, Miss Kate, what business 
‘had you upthetree? I think a young 
lady fifteen years old, might employ her- 
self better than elimbing trees to rob 
bird’s nests.” 

“T am not fifteen, only fourteen, going 
on fifteen, and I didn’t rob the bird’s nest, 
only looked at the eggs. But grandfa- 
ther wants all the crow’s nests broken up, 
don’t he Bobbie? and you promised to go 


£ up again and bring me down the eggs.” 


““T must speak to father again about 


P. your going to school,” said Miss Mag. 


“You are lJearning nothing here; you 
spend your time pretty much between 
novel reading, and following Robert 
about.” 

“T wish you @ould, aunt Mag, I want 
to learn French and drawing so much, 
and I can’t bear to say grammar and ge- 
ography every day.” 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by the entrance of two or three grinning 
~ Ethiopians, who rushed in to say ‘“‘ Marse 
coming.” Though ‘“ Marse” went and 
came two or three times every day, his 
return was always announced in the same 
startling, important manner. Col. Fos- 
ter is a hearty old gentleman of sixty, 
but his face is not free from an expression 
of care; sixty years pass out rarely over 
a man’s head, without leaving marks of 
sorrow and suffering ; and he had had his 
share, not more perhaps. I sometimes 
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think the cares and pleasures of this life 
are very justly proportioned. Many a 
Croesus groans out a weary, sleepless 
night, pondering over a safe investment 
of his treasure, or speculating upon the 
security of that already ventured; while 
his poorer neighbour, without an unen- 
joyed dollar, sleeps as sweetly as a wea- 
ried child ; ard wakes on the morrow re- 
freshed, but sighing for the sick man’s 
gold. Many a brilliant wit has cursed 
the gift which wins the applause, but 
steals from him the love of his fellow- 
men, while his duller friend has passed 
through life without an enemy, and per- 
haps with no greater sorrow than that he 
could not speed the cutting shaft and pass 
the merry jest as the gifted wit. Often 
the weary belle, as she tells over her vic- 
tims, has sighed and perhaps wept over 
her inability to love, while some plainer 
girl, who often neglected and unnoticed, 
has envied her, now hugs to her heart a 
love whose wealth the world cannot buy; 
a love, deep, full and satisfying, before 
whose worth the paltry triumphs of the 
coquette fade into nothingness. Full 
many a treasure has been bestowed and 
the capacity for enjoyment withheld— 
full many «a blow has been dealt upon 
hearts steeled against suffering. Amidst 
all his pleasant surrounding, Col. Foster 
has had some cares, the loss of wife and 
children, will add some years to a man’s 
life, some marks to his brow. But he is 
a bluff old fellow, and gets through life 
in a blustering fashion, and this evening 
he is in a more blustering mood than 
usual; the greetings of children and dogs 
are almost unnoticed as he passes on to 
his daughter. 

“ Maggie,” he said, ‘“‘ you must make 
pabtea. emer to take a ae I have 
engaged one.’ 

“A boarder,” she cried in. ‘estonick- 
ment, ‘‘ father you surely are not in ear- 
nest? I had as lief you would engage 
to take in a wild animal.” 

“Can’t help that now. I saw Bonson, 
chief of the new road this evening, and 
I promised him I would board one of the 
young men.” 

“ Ah, but father,” she continued, des” 
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pondingly, “‘a boarder! the idea of tak- 
ing a boarder !” 

“‘Tisn’t genteel eh, Maggie! But an 
engineer you knowisa different business, 
any body would board an engineer.” 

“I don’t see that an engineer will be 
any less trouble than any other sort of 
boarder; he will be always inte: fering 
with the houseliold arrangements, and or- 


dering things about as if he was in a 
hotel.” 


“If he does,” the old gentleman re- 
plied with wrathful air, I’ll order him out- 
I want it distinctly understood that it is 
altogether a matter of accommodation on 
my part. I told Bonson so this evening, 
but he insisted so much on his coming 
here, I could not well get out of it.” 


“Why can’t he board with Mr. Morgan, 
or at Bell’s?” asked Mag fretfully. 


‘“* Because Morgan lives too far from the 
road, and no gentlemen woald board at 
Bell’s; why he is going to take in the Irish 
laborers. Bonson says he would rather 
get board here than at any house along 
the line. He will be here to-morrow 
Maggie, so you’d as well make up your 
mind to have things as comfortable and 
pleasant as possible. I am willing to do 
anything in the world to help along with 
the new road, and I am sure you ought to 
be, for when it is finished it will be only 
two or three hours ride from here to town, 
and some people I know of, can visit.us 
much oftener than now, if that is possi- 
ble.” 


The last part of this speech was evi- 
dently meant for a telling joke, but it fail- 
ed of its intention, for Mag shut her lips 
firmly together and declined making any 
farther remark. It was quite evident her 
father had been cajoled into taking a 
boarder. Flattery was a mode of attack 
she well knew he could not resist, but she 
was determined not to be so overcome 
herself. 


- But I am writing all this as if it hap- 
pened to-day, and it did not, to day, or 
yesterday, or even this week, but twelve 
long years ago; the events of which I 
write, occurred in the quiet “Old North 
State.” | 
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To proceed with my story, the morrow 
came and brought with it the boarder, 
He was a bright and pleasant enough 
looking fellow, and I judge would make 
no disagreeable inmate for any man’s 
house. fle seemed to feel perfectly at 
home at once, and very much disposed to 
make himself agreeable; but the fates 
were against him. Miss Mag’s lips were 
more firmly compressed than usual; she 
met all his efforts of free conversation, 
with very frigid replies. He had entered 
the house against her will, she felt an an- 
tipathy towards him before she ever saw 
him, it was only increased by his affabil- 
ity, and she was not a person to conceal 
her feelings. Col. Fuster, too, felt that 
restraint which most men betray when 
carrying out a policy, violently opposed 
in the domestic circle. His frigidity soon 
melted away, however, beneath the geniale 
manner and sprightly conversation of 
Frank Melison, his young boarder, and 
long before the hour of retirement came, 
he had gone over his most famous hunt- 
ing-stories, and brought many a noble 
stag to bay. Miss Mag was not visible 
after supper; Frank listened with great 
patience and interest to the old gentle- 
man’s stories for awhile ; but as the even- 
ing wore away he became restless, and © 
watched the door quite nervously. He 
had made a sccret resolution, while at 
supper, that he would win many a smile 
from those compressed lips, ere the even- 
ing woreaway. It would not do for him, 
to live in the house with such a fine look- 
ing woman, and get no Bore than a bow 
and monosyllable replies ; in fact he had 
made particular inquiries before he éamé 
to the house to learn if there was @ 
young lady in it; for he was, as he said, 
very dependent on the women: Making 
love was a necessary recreation with him, 
nothiag serious you know, only a pleas- 
ant pastime. He did not anticipate any 
serious obstacle in this case; he had met 
but few women who refused to listen to 
his soft nonsense, or receive with a be- 
coming blush, the gentle pressure of his 
hand, He had a noble, truthful face, 
and friendly, candid manners, - which 
licensed all understood flirtations ; and 
he never wished to go farther than this; 
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no man would more have scorned to de- 
ceive, or win by false arts, love which 
could not be returned. He never thought 
of making, or receiving any serious im- 
pressigp, he loved them all alike with a 
whol@souled general love; he had singled 
out no one to love with a love which dif- 
fers frcm this, as the warm living light of 
the sun differs from its glassy reflection 
in the cold waters. Cupid had sped no 
shaft at him, he too often courted dan. 
ger; itis your timid, fearful swain the 
wicked little god oftenest chooses for his 
mark, and woe be unto him if the arrow 
strikes home,—there is no language in 
which to tell his sufferings. But Frank 
had no opportunity to try his powers of 
pleasing: the evening wore away, and 
Miss Maggie did not make her appear- 
ance, and it was so the next, and the 
next, until he was used not to expect her. 
It was a hard lesson at first, a pleasant 
little: castle of cozy evening flirtations 
was dashed to the ground. He hung 
about the hpuse for a weak or so; when 
not at work, sat on the verandas, and 
waited in the parlor, but she never joined 
him, and, he must needs look out some 
other amusement; the old gentleman’s 
stories were too well known now, for him 
even to fain interest. The lazy dogs 
were called out for a hunt, the old library 
was searched through, and many a dust 
covered novel dragged out to the light of 
day. Numberless heads and scenes were 
sketched with skilful pencil, but there 
was no One to admire them, and they 
were thrown aside. True Miss Mag was 
not so reserved as at his first coming; she 
talked pleasantly enough when they met, 
shewed some interest in his work, inqui- 
red into the different uses of his instru- 
ments, the transit, level, and so on, but it 
was quite evident she would always re- 
gard and trust him simply as an acquain- 
tance, strictly polite, and obeying every 
law of etiquette, she never gave or encour- 
aged any thing beyond. She was one of 
those distant, cold people who make you 
feel the impossibility of ever getting be- 
yond the bounds of acquaintance, or en- 
tering the portals of love and friendship ; 
and yet there were peopJe who loved her, 
and were doubtless deeply, but undemon- 
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stratively loved in return. Duty though, 
seemed the motive forall her actions. To 
the motherless children of her father’s 
house, she was all that could be asked, 
no task was too heavy, no duty too severe; 
She performed all with such quietness 
and prec.sion, a looker on could scarce 
estimate aright her sacrifices; and as she 
spared not herself, neither spared she 
others; all must know their duties and do 


them, no petty excuses could be received, | 


no subterfuge—light must shine’ into the 
darkest corners, the most trifling duty 
must be performed. 

Frank could not understand such a 
character, such traits he could admire in 
a military commander, but in a woman! 
he detested them, His ardent desire fur 
a flirtation was fast degenerating into an 
ardent dislike, when an event occurred 
which served to draw his attention from 
her. 

The Engineer, stationed on the next di- 
vision, came down and staid all night 
with him. After supper, Frank jerked up 
a candle and started off to his room as 
usual, expecting Grimes, his friend, to 
follow him, but to his great astonishment 
the latter quietly seated himseif in the 
parlor. An expression of intense amuse- 
ment flitted over Frank’s face, when he 
observed the act. He seated himself in 
his room and lighted a cigar, determined 
to watch how long Grimes’ patience would 
last, and to enjoy a hearty laugh at him 
when he surrendered. Ile could distinet- 
ly hear the voices from the parlor, with 
his door left open, and he chuckled when 
he heard the Colonel getting off on the 
famous hunting stories; but soon there 
was another voice, Miss Mag in cheerful 
tones joining in the conversation, which 
lasted until Frank’s narrow stock of pa- 
tience was well nigh exhausted. When 
Mr. Grimes entered, the room, he found 
him awaiting him with an expression of 
astonishment, indignation, and annoy- 
ance. 

“Well, Ned,” he cried rising, and 
pitching the stump of his cigar across the 
hearth, “I have been here exactly a 
month yesterday, and in all that time I 
have failed to accomplish what you have 
done in one evening.” 
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* And what may that be? Master 
Frank,” asked Grimes with a complaisant 
smile, 

“Why to spend an evening with that 
dignified, austere, prudish Miss Foster,” 
he replied vehemently. 

“Perhaps you never sought her com. 
pany as I did. I observed this evening 
you walked off to your room without 
much ceremony.” 

“ Sought her company !” Frank replied 
indignantly ; “ why, man, I hung around 
the parlor for a week, hummed, whistled, 
and tattooed on the tables; why, sir, she 
couldn’t help knowing what I did it for.” 

. “ And she didn’t vouchsafe to show her- 
“self after such persuasive hints ?” 

‘Show herself? She took noe more no- 
tice of me than if I had been a puppy.” 

‘‘T don’t understand her,” answered 
Grimes, ‘‘she came out very readily this 
evening, and I neither whistled, or tat- 
tooed. She spoke very kindly of you 
when I mentioned you,” he continued, 
meditatingly, “‘said you seemed to be a 
very decent, well behaved fellow.” 

‘* Confound her,” cried Frank, starting 
up from his chair. 

‘TI can’t imagine why she shows such 
partiality to me,” continued Grimes. “‘ It 
must be that I have a more prepossessing 
face, don’t you think so, Frank ?” 

“JT think you are a great coxcomb,” 
Frank answered, impatiently. 
laughed, then said, 

* Well, well, Frank, you must allow 
something for old acquaintance sake.” 

“Old acquaintance?” Frank asked, in 
surprise; ‘old acquaintance? Why I 
introduced you this evening.” 


Grimes 


“Yes, but if you had observed us, you 
would have seen we both smiled. TI have 
known her since she was a little girl, and 


a noble woman shie is.” 


**T don’t admire herg’ Frank answered. 


dryly. 

“You douw’t know her, by your own ad- 
mission; wait until you know her charac- 
ter, and you will say with me, sheisa 
noble woman, Look what a part she has 
acted by those children since her mother 
died, no woman could have done better, 
and see what a sacrifice she has made fér 
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them too, she was to have been married 

two years ago, but”— s 

“Ts she engaged ?” asked Frank with 
an air of interest. 

“Yes, to young Blake, professur in the 
new college in town. They were® haye 
been married two years ago, but when 
her mother died, she postponed the affair, 
refused to leave her father’s house, until 
her sister, who is now at school, finishes 
her education, and is old enough to take 
charge of the children. Now you must 
admit that was a noble thing?” 

“Oh, yes! noble enough, but I don’t 
think.she need be quite so stiff about it.” 

“Ah, Frank! we all have our failings,” 
answered Grimes; “ I think myself she is 
a little one-idead, affects a little too much 
dignity.” 

‘I think she lacks common sense, most 
confoundedly,” replied Frank decisively. 
“ But here, Ned, I want you to look at 


“this Depot plan. What do you think of it? 


Iam sure I have spent time enough at 
work upon it to have it all right, but old 
Bonson is so uncertain a fellow, I can ne- 
ver count on his being pleased with any- 
thing. 1 suppose you have made out 
your estimates ?” 

“Oh, yes, that’s what is taking me to 
I hope you are yeady to go along 
with me ?” 

“Yes, I am ready, no danger of my 
not working well as long as I stay here. 
Obliged to do it in self defence, to keep 
the blue devils off. This is the dullest 
place you ever saw, the house is lonesome, 
and the yard is lonesome, and I believe 
the very neighbourhood is lonesome. The 
old Colonel amused me a good deal when 
I first came, but he is the most intolera- 
ble bore now, always telling the same 
stories over and over again. I searched 


op 


throuch the ofd library two or three 
times, but that is so much like Miss Fos- 
ter, so prim and proper, I despaired of 
finding any amusement there.” 


. “You must visit,” said Grimes, encour- 


agingly. 
“There is no one to yisit, dullest sort 
of neighbourhood.” 
“Come up to seeme. I’Jl promise you 


amusement enough, house full of young 
i 
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ladies, who chatter like magpies, all talk 
at once. I wish sometimes for a little 
more quiet.” 

‘*Look here Ned, change places with 
me!” cried Frank, eagerly. ‘lll see 
old Bonson about it to-morrow if you are 
willing.” 

“Very well,” answered Grimes. ‘ All 
places are pretty much alike to me. I 
believe I can get along better without the 
women than you can.” 

‘Tell me something about them, who 
are they, and what style of women ?” 

“ Daughters and sisters of the lady with 
whom I board, nice girls, all styles, 
blondes and brunettes, eyes as blue as the 
heavens above us, and some as black as 
sloes. I have the sprightly and the pen- 
sive; in short, every style of beauty you 
ean ask for.” 

‘* And you the only man in the house, 
you are a lucky fellow, but you don’t ap; 
preciate the position.” After a pause he 
continued. ‘I have sometimes thought, 
Ned, that you have not always been so 
invulnerable as now; perhaps some sly 
lass, in by-gone days, stole away your 
heart so completely that you have none 
left to give now. Come, make a clean 
breast of it man! and tell me the story. 

A shadow, not quite of pain, and un- 
observed by Frank, passed over Grimes’ 
face, but he answered in a cheerful tone. 

“Tf you will notice Frank, a man never 
tells the story of his love, so long as there 
is any feeling on the subject; while the 
heart is sore, the lips are closed, and you 
must confess a romance teld without feel- 
ing, would be a stupid affair indeed. So 
for one or the other of these reasons, I'll 
not come to the confessional to night. But 
I think you need not upbraid me, until 
you have done better yourself; you boast 
of your tender-heartedness, but where is 
your romanee? I have never heard of 
your getting so seriously entangled, that 
you could not. get out when convenience 
required.- It seems our different courses 
are equally unprofitable of any serious 
result.” 

‘** Equally unprofitable, but as you say, 
from very different causes ; my heart is 
always overflowing with love for some of 
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the little dears, bless *em! We are like 
the overflowings of the Nile, to use a far- 
fetched figure, sometimes it does not rise 
high enough to enrich the soil, and again 
there is such a mighty overflowing the 
waters lie ’til the season is past; either 
event produces barrenness. I stand 
represented by the first figure, you by the 
latter |” 

“It is your own conceit,” replied 
Grimes, laughing. 

“You may do as you please about be- 
lieving it.” 

“What has become of my little friend, 
Katie? Colonel,” Mr. Grimes asked the 
next morning, “ have you sent her off to 
school?” 

** No, oh no, she is here. In fact, Mr. 
Grimes, I find it very hard to give her up. 
You know when she goes to New Orleans 
she has the privilege of remaining if she 
prefers it, and I am afraid to trust her 
away from this lonely old place; I fear 
she’ll never come back again.” 

“T imagine it will be hard for you to 
give her up; I thought, though, from my 
not seeing her, she must be gone.” 

-‘“Why, yes!” exclaimed the Colonel, 
“haven't you seen her? She used to be 
mighty fond of her ‘uncle Ned,’ as she 
called you. Bessy, run and tell Kitie to 
come and see her uncle Ned.” 

As Bessy slid down from her chair and 
trotted off on her errand, Miss Mag re- 
marked : 

“Katie has grown so very bashful of 
late, I can never get her into company at 
all. She won’t come to the table, even, 
since Mr, Melison came here.” 

“T noticed she didn’t come to the table 
often, but I didn’t know that was the 
reason of it,” said the Colonel; then 
turning to Frank, he asked, in a tone of 
surprise, ‘‘ Did you»never see my little 
grand-daughter, sir?” 

‘‘No sir,” he replied, “I haye never 
been near her; I have,seen her across 
the yard, and garden; at least I suppose 
it was she.” 

“ Katie séems quite last, since Robert 
went off to school. She used to follow 
him all. over the plantation, even hunt- 
ing, I believe,” continued Miss Mag. 
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‘She has no amusement now but novel 
reading, of which she is entirely too fond.” 
She paused a while, then said: “I wish, 
Mr. Grimes, you would help me persuade 
father to let Katie go along to school, she 
is almost grown, and her chances for an 
education here have been very slender, 
just what I could teach her whenever I 
can spare the time from other things, 
Don’t you think she ought to go?” 

“T know you are in the right about it, 
Mag,” the old Colonel replied, peevishly. 
** You can’t feel how hard it is for me to 
give her up,” he added, in a sadder tone. 

#*Yes, I know,” she answered, “ but I 
think you ought to consider her interest 
more. You wouidn’t have her grow up 
in such ignorance?” 

Bessie came back and said: 

“Papa, Tatie say she taint tome till 
Harriet done plait her hair.” 

The Colonel laughed, and Miss Mag 
said, apologetically, as they left the table: 

*“T’ll send her to see you, Mr, Grimes.” 

No one observed Frank’s expression of 
astonishment and admiration, when Katie 
entered the room. It was not singular 
he should feel them, seeing her for the 
first time ; she was the very embodiment 
of natural grace, as she glided noiselessly 
into the room. Her head was bashfully 
bent, a blush had chased away the natural 
pallor of her face; a coloar, delicate and 
inimitable as that of the sea-shell, man- 
tled her cheek ; her eyes were cast down, 
save when she raised them in replying to 
a question, and then their dark beauty 
was almost startling. [ler long, silken 
hair, braided into many plaits, was 
wound in coronet-shape around her head. 
She was very quiet at first, only answer- 
ing questions, but Mr, Grimes talked so 
easily and pleasantly, she half-way forgot 
her fright. She did not have a child’s 
voice, there was a fulness, and richness 
of tone, like that of riper years, and a 
pathos, which but for her child-like ap- 
pearance, would have whispered of a suf- 
fering past. Mr. Grimes questioned her 
of her studies, pastimes and amuse- 
ments; and rallied her on her novel 
reading. He offered to send her books, 
which might prove more profitable if she 
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would promise to read them; a promise 
she willingly gave. When they were 
leaving Mr. Grimes said: 

“You are not woman enough yet, little 
Katie, to refuse me my kiss,” 

But Frank took her hand and bowed 
over it as if she had been the veriest 
lady in the land. 

“ What a beautiful child,” said Grimes, 
as they were starting. 

“You know her father?” questioned . 
Frank, as he bent over to re-arrange some 
part of the harness, 

“Yes, but she is not like him,” an- 
swered Grimes; ‘she grows more and 
more like her mother.” 

Anda sigh, scarcely more than a breath, 
and even inaudible to his companion, 


“escaped him, as they rode on in silence, 


When Frank was liaving town, Mr. 
Grimes gave him a package of books for 


«Katie. 


““Have you spoken to Bonson about 
that business, Frank ?” he asked. 

* What business ?” 

““Why, about changing your boarding- 
house?” 

“Oh, no! I was afraid he would think 
I was a fool. I'll try to make out where 
Iam. I’ve got a fine supply of novels, 
I’]l not bother myself about Miss Maggie 
any more. My troubled vanity is at rest 
since I hear she is engaged.” 

**T suppose you pardon her not falling 
in love with the fascinating Frank Meli- 
son—pardon granted on no other plea! 
It is as well,” he added, in graver tone, 
“it is as well, we must all learn, sooner or 
later, to be crossed by the women, Frank ! 
Give Katie the books, and kiss her for 
me.” 

“With pleasure, if she will allow it,” 
Frank answered, laughingly. 

When he reached home, he paused a 
moment, with ‘his hand on the door, as 
the sound of a voice, in song, fell on his 
ear. Mag did not sing, and he waited a 
while to listen. The voice was* untutored, 
but full of natural melody; powerful, 
but sweet as the wild note of birds. He 
opened the door and walked in, when 
Katie, like a startled fawn, started away 


. from the piano 
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** Don’t run away so fast,” cried Frank, 
as she started out of the room, “I’ve 
something for you,” 

She came back and stood- before him, 
with bended head, looking as modest as 
a daisy. 

“ But I can’t give it to you,” continued 
Frank, until you finish that song for me.” 

“Oh! I never sing in company,” she 
answered, in-a tone of surprise. 

“ But Iam not company, I may have 
to stay here two years; you'll not hush 
your song all that time, will you little 
birdie? Come, sing just this one, and 
then see what Ned has sent you.” 

She sat down, brt her fingers wan- 
dered rather tremblingly over the keys, 
and twice, when she essayed to sing, 
her voice failed. Frank felt real pity for 
her, and getting up he went behind her 
chair, and said: 

“‘Let’s see what you have here, I be- 
lieve it is something I sing myself, you 
play the accompaniment, and I will sing 
with you.” 

Reassured, she began again in better 
time, and when Frank’s strong, manly 
voice, Jed the song, her own lost its 
tremulousness. 

“Well done! said Frank, as she fin- 
ished, ‘You do, indeed, sing like a bir- 
die. Sing something else?” 

“‘Oh, no!” answered Katie. 

‘Just one more,” pleaded Frank, “I 
want t® sing myself; I am so fond of 
music it is even a pleasure to me to hear 
my own voice. That sounds rather un- 
reasonable ?”’ inquired he, as he detected 
a dimple on Katie’s cheek. “ Sing this,” 
he said, taking up a piece of music. 

“T don’t know this well,” she said, 
taking it rather reluctantly. 

“Try it, and I will help you. Do you 
know I profgss to be an amateur? Sing 
this last verse again, will you?” he asked, 
when it was finished. ‘“ Your time isa 
little faulty there. Sing this faster, and 
it will allow you more time for the notes 
then—not strain your voice so much, 
Don’t you see?” he said, humming it. 

She profited by his instructions—sang 
the pie-e to his satisfaction, then jJump- 
ing up, she said : 


Vor. XXXIV.—8 * 
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* Now, what did uncle Ned send me?” 

Frank undid the package very leisurely, 
and talked very fast as Katie waited. 

“Who has been teaching you music?” 
he asked. 

“ Aunt Mag,” she replied, demurely. 

“Your aunt Mag says you are tuo fond 
of reading novels. I didn’t know little 
girls like you ever read novels; I thought 
they left that alone until they were grown 
young ladies,” 

“T miss Bobbie so much, and aunt 
Mag says I am too large to play with 
dolls, I am obliged to do something,” 
said Katie, in an argumentative tone, 
seeming to think an excuse was due. 

‘‘Tlow old are you?” asked Frank, 

handing her the books. 
’ she an- 
swered, promptly, as she opened one of 
the books and ran her eye over the title 
page. 

“There is some deep reading then for 


“Fourteen, going on fifteen,’ 


‘fourteen, going on fifteen,’ ” said Frank, 
with an amused expression. ‘Do you 
think you will like that ?” 

’ she answered, and 
without raising her eyes from the book, 
turned towards the door. 

“Wait,” said Frank, ‘“* Ned sent you 
something else,” he continued, as he 
walked after her, and leaned himsc!f 
against the door. ‘Ned sent you some- 
thing else, but I don’t know if I may 
give it to you,” 

“What is it?” she asked, innocently. 

“T have got it here,” he said, looking 
down into her face. . 

“Ts it a book?” 

* Not like those, but it might contain 
volumes.” * 

“Then give it to me,” she said, ex- 
tending her hand. 

“TI would if I dared,” he answered 
quizzically, but—but I think I better not 
Wait until some other time, Good-by,” 
he said, as she started out. ‘ You are 
such a little recluse, I never expect. to 
see you again.” 

She came to the table that evening, 
and next day, but after that she was as 
invisible as before Grimes’ visit. 


Ouce Frank asked how Katie liked her 


*T don’t know,’ 


deep oy 
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books, and Miss Mag answered, well she 
supposed, as she seemed to have given 
herself up to them. 

Frank was not quite suc) a vietim to 
ennui as before; he took more interest 
in the family, since he knew more of 
them; the new novels were not all ex- 
hausted, and he never came in from work 
that he did not open the door with sothe 
little hope of finding Katie, and having 
the songs over aguin; at least, there was 
the pleasant knowledge that he might 
-have a song some times for the asking. 

One evening, as he sat in his chamber, 
his attention partially engaged by the 
distant mountain scenery, visible from 
his open window, and partially by Miss 
Mag’s rather hastily performed music, 
beveath him, he was attracted by a noise 
under his window; looking out he saw 
the children all seated on the grass, while 
Katie danced to the music from within. 
Frank had never seen suth activity, such 
grace—there was beauty in every motion, 
as she kept time with the rapid perform- 
ance. She danced on the grass, and her 
light step did not bend the green sward 
more than a fairie’s would have done. 
Her Jong, black hair, unbound, hung 
around her like a cloud, and compicted 
the elfish appearance of her figure. Frank 
watched her with breathless attentio#, 
until panting and exhausted, she sank 
upon the ground; then stretching him- 
self far out of the window he cried: 
‘“‘Bravo, Miss Katie!” 

Tam O’Shanter’s complimentary ex- 
clamation to “Cutty Sark” did not pro- 
duce a more instantaneous effect. With 

’ a half laugh, balf shriek, she sprang up 
and ran away, her long hair flying on the 
wind, and the children running after her. 

“T enjoyed your musie very much this 
evening, Miss Mag,” said Frank, un- 
blushingly, when he went down. You 
are not aware how often you have a 
listener, when you are at the piano.” 

How quickly the compressed lips yield- 
ed to the bewitching influence of flattery 
—how quickly that placid, berfen ex- 
pression, which is sometimes so ludic- 
rous to the beholder, stole over her face ; 

so ludicrous, because the wearer is 
unconscious of its existence, for it comes 
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like a flash, a bolt of sun-light! which 
you jiave sometimes seen fall amidst a 
crowd of shadows, putting them all to 
flizht. Music was Mag’s weak point, the 
hobby upon which she daily exercised 
herself with an assiduity worthy of better - 
success. I think she was, herself, con- 
scious that nature had but grudgingly 
gifted her in this line; but they say 
women love praise best when they are 
I dare 
say, though, this is a vile slander, and 
they are no more easily overcome by 


most conscious. of a deficien *y. 


flattery than -the sterner sex; perhaps 
they are less so, for they are a quick- 
witted set, guided often by instinet, which 
is divine reason. I have heard many a fair 
one laugh in hersleeve, that such and such 
a wiseacre, invulserable in every other 
point, had yielded him so fast in this. 
And the wisdom of the world is no cure 
fur this evil. Louk around you, upon the 
most gifted men you have ever known, 
the most talented, and remember how 
your simple heart has wondered as you 
have seen them gulph down draught after 
draught from this palatable cup. Orators, 
whose eloquence has moved multitudes ; 
chieftains, whose swords have cut through 
mighty hosts, and writers, whose pens 
have ruled nations, alike have stooped to 
sip from this fountain. “It is naught, 
it is naught,” they cry out. You have 
seen the eye sparkle, and the cheek flush, 
and know the waters were sweet, mak- 
ing drunk the soul within. Even that 
man of earth, whose wisdom 
angels commended, must have been un- 
done by this poison. Methinks he could 
have withstood the bright eyes and grace- 
ful forms of those Eastern houris, ifshey 
had not held this cup to his lips when 
they would turn his heart after other 
Gods. And she of Sheba, that queen of 
flatterers, must have seenga wonderful 
brightening of the wiseaman’s eyes when 
she uttered that memorable compliment: 
“The half has not been told me.” That 
petition of Solomon’s, when he had all 
the good things of earth to choose from: 
‘‘Give me wisdom,” has often touched us 


notable 


‘ by its grandeur; but I think we of these 


degenerate times might add, “and save 
me from yanity.” Many a youth has 
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‘ started out with strong resolution and 
fair promise, to write his name high on 
the temple of Fame; but Flattery has 
cheated ‘him of his intention, and his 
giddy head has been content to make his 
mark, high! to his double sight, but low 
enough to the sober eye of reason. 

Some maintain flattery is a wholesome 
nourishment, and the brain does but 
thrive upon it; but methinks it is a sbal- 
Jow pate, never born for much greatness, 
that fares so well on such softening cul- 
ture. Perhaps this vanity of ours is 
wisely allowed—a sort of agency to that 
satanic majesty who feels such solicitude 
for us unworthy mortals, a kind of pump, 
by which he throws off the purer, brighter 
fountains from which we would satisfy 
ourselves ; if so, the old fellow works us 
well sometimes, the best of us. But, 
heigh ho! where have I run off to? I 
Any sure Mag’s vanity was not sufficient 
to justify this tirade. It was strong 
enough though to discover itself to Frank, 
and he determined to work upon it to 
gain a little object he had in view. 

* Your niece,” he said, ‘‘seems to be 
well taught. I admire her singing especi- 
ally; although you don’t sing yourself, 
ygu seem to know well how it should be 


done,” 

“T didn’t know you had ever heard 
, Katie,” suid she, in a pleased voice, “I 
can never get her to practice at all when 
: you are about the house.” ' 
2 “T surprised her once, and she was so 
kind as to sing several pieces for me. 
. From what I heard, I-should judge she 
l was a person of decided talent.” 
. ‘*Tam not a believer in musical talent,” 
y answered Mag. “Iam one of those who 
a believe it is the head; sir—the head, after 
r all, that makes the musician.” 
f “Perhaps you are right,” answered 
1 Frank, in direct contradiction to his own 
n convictions. ‘ But there is said to bea 
: difference in families and nations, as well 
it as individuals, but it may be as you say, 
ll ' in the head after ‘all. I think, though, 
i$ the education makes as much, or more 
13 difference, than either the head or genius 
e —let a person commence early, with a 
e good teacher, and [ll warrant you they 


will play well.” 
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“Oh! I think that, too,” she answered 
enthusiastically. “Katie commenced 
early enough to secure a good perform- 
ance, though I can’t answer so posi- 
tively for hér instruction, that may have 
been faulty enough.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” answered 
Frank. “I discovered but one fault in 
her performance.” 

“What was that?” she asked, rather 
sharply. ; 

“She is, ah, ahem—a little too much 
excited—flurried, perhaps, by the con- 
sciousness of a listener,” he answered, 
doubtingly. ‘ That, you know, weuld be 
soon overcome by accustoming herself to 
play before company.” 

“Yes, but she is too young to go into 
company,” answered Mag, decisively. 

““Oh, yes, as a young lady, but as a 
child, to have her play for your guests, or 
any one who might be about, you know.” 

‘But I think she will soon get over 
that when sie comes out into company, 
or when she goes to school even. To have 
her playing for every one now, I think 
she would Jose in accuracy what she 
gained in ease.” 

*T don’t think so,” answered Frank. 
‘“‘T think it must be improving, just as I 
think a girl who has been accustomed to: 
go into company, as a child, has more 
ease and grace of manner, when she 
comes out as a woman,” 

“Ah! Tagree with you about that,” 
she cried, in a tone of satisfaction. T am 
always preaching that to Katie. I want 
her to pass about the house freely, and 
come to the table when there is any one 
here, you know; but she won’t do it, 
and I am afraid she will grow up as awk- 
ward as a servant.” , 

An unconscious smile flitted over 
Frank’s face as he remembered the danc- 
ing fairy under his window, and thought 
of the impossibility of her ever becoming 
awkward. 

‘“* Awkward!” cried the old Colonel, 
witha disapproving grunt. ‘ Youcouldn’t 
make Katie awkward if you were to try. 
Why, when she was a little girl every- 
body talked about what a garceful little 
thing she was. No, no, Maggie, you'll 
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never find an awkward woman with such 
a foot and ankle as Katie has got.” 

“Well, father,” cried Mag, indig- 
nantly, “that is the way you always 
talk, and of course Katie will do just as 
she pleases, while you uphold her in it. 
Yousee every one else agrees with me. 
You hear what Mr. Melison says?” 

Frank feeling bound to sustain her, 
said: 

of thin® your daughter is in the right 
about this, sir. I have often noticed the 
difference between those young ladies 
who are accustomed to mingle with 
company, as children, and those who are 
brought up as nuns. They have a re- 
served, timid manner, which it seems 
impossible for them to overcome.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mag, ‘‘and they suffer so 
much themselves, it is really painful to 
see them sometimes.” 

“ Well, well!” said the Colonel, im- 
patiently, ‘“‘make her come, make her 
come; but for my life I don’t see how 
swallowing down a meal in company is 
ever to give her ease and grace ; hut have 
your own way about it.” 

Frank seeing he had gained his object, 
quietly withdrew from the warfare, which 
was waged with considerable spirit, be- 
tween Mag and the Colonel, for some 
time. The old gentieman finally conclu- 
ded the contest, by saying he didn’t see 
any use in making a bother about teach- 
ing a woman the use of her tongue, na- 
ture generally attended to that, and he 
believed some of them were hung in the 
middle and some at both ends. He con- 
sidered this so good a cut, he chuckled in 
his usually good natured tone; while 
Mag, satisfied with her victory, shewed 
less indignation than she might other. 
wise have done. Mag acted on her priv- 
ilege; Katie was not absent from the ta- 
ble again; regularly as the bell rang, she 
was in her seat. Frank thought she look- 
ed a little poutingly at him for a while, 
as if she resented his share in this com- 
pulsory treatment; and at first it was as 
the old Colonel had said, but ‘a poor pros- 
pect for acquiring ease and grace, for 
with humbled head, and in silence, she 
kept Ler seat; but her timidity and sul- 
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lenness broke down at last; she learned 
first, to take an interest, and then a part 
varried on. Frank 
thought it was pleasant, ae decided im. 
provement on the past, to have a nice lit- 
tle figure sitting opposite him every day, 
if it was a childish one: 


in the conversation 


and there was 
such a flash of humor in her large, dark 
eyes sometimes, that he exerted himself 
more than he was aware to say his witti- 
est, brightest things for her amusement, 
He never saw her elsewhere; Mag had 
no idea of making a woman of her, so 
anxious that she should come thus far, 
she was equally careful that she should 
go no farther, for there was nothing more 
disgusting, she said, than to see a child 
giving herself the airs of a woman. And 
Frank was particularly anxious to have 
a talk with her; he had picked up one 
day on the staircase a caricature of hifft- 
self, which after a momeni’s though, he 
felt sure must be her work, especially as 
he had seen her go up stairs just before 
him. The likeness was so exact in spite 
of the great exaggerations, that the object 
was unmistakable, and the whole figure 
was so ludicrous, he felt half inclined to 
be provoked. It was drawn with skilful 
but untutored hand, and when his good 
humour returned, he was filled with ad- 
miration at this discovery of a new talent, 
in the little genius; it was a new bond of 
sympathy between them; sketching was 
his own favorite pastime. He gave her a 
searching glance when they met at tea; 
she did not raise her eyes, though she 
seemed conscious of it, for a burning 
blush stole édver brow and cheek. He 
persisted in talking to her, but she an- 
swered without looking at him. He felt 
strongly tempted to charge her with it, 
but he was not sure it would meet with 
Miss Mag’s approbation. 


One evening, as he sat at work over his 
calculations, he heard a touch upon the 
piano, which he felt sure was Katie’s; and 
dashing the “stupid” figures across the. 
table, he rushed duwn stairs. 

**Oh, ho! Miss Katie,” he cried, clos- 
ing the door behind him, “V’ve caught 
you again, have I! I want to know what 
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you, drew that wicked little picture of me 
foy ?2 

“T can’t draw,” shé said with a ner- 
vous laugh. , : 

"Mat is a question of taste ; I think 


you can. But what made you give me 
! 


such long legs and arms, you don’t think | 


I am apish, do you?” asked he persua- 
sively, drawing up his well proportioned 
figure. . 

““T drew you ugly, because you med- 
dle in other people’s business,’ said she 
poutingly. 

‘* When did I ever meddle in other peo- 
ple’s business?” asked Frank in aston- 
ishment. 

“Bessie said you told grandfather I 
must be made to come to the table,” she 
answered indignantly. 

** And don’t you know why I said so ?” 

“No,” she answered positively. 

‘** Because I want to see you every day.” 

“Tiumph, eh!” replied Katie. 

** Tell me why you don’t like to come? 
You needn’t talk any if you are so timid.” 

** But I don’t like to sit aud hear other 
people talk all,” she answered candidly. 

The true woman spoke there, thought 
Frank. Ue asked, 

“Why don’t you.talk then?” 

** Because aunt Mag says she don’t love 
to hear children sit up and talk to grown 
people.” 

“} do,” said Frank. ‘They all said 
you were so bashful, but I have thought 
all along I saw the little imp of mischief 
in your eye sometimes. I am going to 
teach you a new song, and it is called 
‘Katie Darling,’ will you learn it?” 

It was a long lesson; gathering sha- 
dows alone, reminded Katie that she had 
spent the afternoon at it. Frank turned 
with unwilling steps to the dreary calcu- 
lations when she left him. 

“ Tow is this Katie?”’ asked Miss Mag, 
“you have not practiced your lessons at 
all,” 

‘‘Mr. Melison came in and kept talk- 
ing so, I could not practice.” 

“You were disturbing him,” said Mag, 
“you ought to have left the room.” 

_ “ He begged me to stay,” she answered 
innocently. 


, 
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Mag bit her lips, and after a momeni’s 
silence, said: 

“You must not practice again when he 
is in his room, I suppose you disturb him. 
What was he teaching you ?” 

“‘ A new song.” 

“ Yes I know, but what was it.” 

“It was—I don’t know,” she answered, 
blushing. 

What made Katie deceive her? ‘ Don’t 
you know there are little things which 
seem as nothing when they are happen- 
ing, but when we wouldtell them toothers, 
bring a feeling to the bosom, and a blush 
to the cheek, which we would concea).” 


Autumn had come, and Mag in her ca- 
pacity of housewife, was often to town to 
attend to the numerous wants of the 
household. Then Katie, in her timid 
grace, came forward to preside over the 
establishment. The cold October even- 
ings had come now, and Frank was inw- 
ted into the family sitting room, where the 
bright, wood fire barned and crackled in 


the bright, tidy hearth. Those were * 


pleasant evenings which Frank liked well. 
Sitting around the cheerful wood fire; 
and the lurid light was bringing out new 
beauties in Katie’s face, which he, artist 
like, was learning to watch like a picture. 
And she had pretty little womanish ways, 
as she sat quietly listening to what was 
said, shaking her head now and then, to 
still the noisy mirth of the children, who 
*‘ built houses” in one corner of the room. 
Ho wide open her great lustrous eyes 
looked at times, and again-how liquid, 
when any emotion stirred her. It was 
both touching and amusing, to see the 
manner in which Colonel Foster treated 
her; referring to her at times as if she 
were a woman grown, and again petting 
and caressing, as if she were the merest 
child. Frank could now better under- 
stand her contradictory, half-womanish, 
half-childish character. ~ - 

Once the Colonel saw him smile, and 
said: 

“You are amused, Mr, Melison, at my. 
fondness: for Katie, I dare say I some- 
times make myself an old fool about her, 
but ah! sir, if you knew, if you knew.” 
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Encouraged by his manner, Frank ven- 
tured to say, 

“‘T believe, sir, she is the child of your 
eldest son?” 

“ Ah, yes,” he answered, “and a noble 
boy he was, and he was nothing more 
than a boy when he died, it was so unex- 
pected, poor fellow! poor fellow! It 


happened in this way,” he continued. ° 


“Katie’s mother was a New Orleans girl. 
She eame to Carolina visiting her sister, 
Mrs. Walton, who lives up the country, 
here a-piece. She was a8 pretty, winning 
a little thing as-ever you saw, and the 
beaux around here went mad about her; 
but she married my boy,” he said in a 
tone of pride. ‘ She was an orphan, and 
was married here at her sister’s. When 
Katie was a baby, she got into a notion 
to visit her relations in New Orleans. 
Harry begged tbat I should go with 
them, and as I never had been, I consent- 
ed; it was-a providential thing, as it 
turned out; just before we reached there, 
the boat on which we were travelling, got 
int» a foolish race with another. The 
passengers became very much excited and 
all crowded on deck; I was watching 
them, standing with Katie in my arms, 
when I felt a tremendous jar, then a loud 
noise, and the first thing I knew I was 
buffeting about in the waters, with a host 
of others, with Katie stillin my arms. I 
never let her go ; I found a piece of board, 
and we drifted about on that until we 
were picked up by a little boat. We 
were carried into a little cabin on shore, 
and there I found her mother, but she 
was dying sir, dying.” 

“Did you never see your son again, 
sir?” asked Frank. 

** Yes, once,” he replied, “ while I was 
on that plank, I felt something touch me, 
I looked around, and there was Harry 
holding to one end of it, his face was like 
a ghost’s; he called me by my name, 
looked at his child and smiled, then let go 
his hold and went down never to rise 
again. Ah, sir!” hesaid, the tears trick- 
ling down his face, “ can you wonder that 
Thate to give herup? I knew by that 
smile, when he saw her in my arms, he 
meant that I should keep her, I never 
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hear of her going away, that Iarry’s 
ghostly face don’t rise up before me.’”> «+ 

“Why is she to go then?” asked 
Frank. 

‘It was her mother’s wish, sir; she 
could not know Harry’s desire, for she 
never saw hiin after the accident. She 
was a merry little creature tov, and I 
reckon thought this would be buta gloomy 
home for her little daughter. If it was 
any where but to New Orleans, | think I 
could stand it better.” 

“T think youare unjustly prejudiced,” 
said Frank ; “It is my native eity, and 
I'll assure you it is 4 most fascinating 
place.” 

“ That’s just what I think, fascinating 
enough, too much so, Why some old 
fellow says, there is no way to heaven 
through New Orleans. It must be an 
awful piace to turn young people loose 
in.” 

“Ts your granddaughter to remain 
there after her education is completed ?” 

** She is to have that privilege,—if she 
desires it, she is to remain. 
mother’s wish. 


It was her 
I think if I could man- 
age to keep her with me a few years lon- 
ger, she would not wish to remain there. 
I might teach her to love the old nest 
well enough to return to it, eh! Katie? 
She is so young,” he continued, turning 
to Frank, ‘she need not go yet, I think, 
but Maggie says she ought. She is get- 
ting on well enough with her music, but 
Maggie thinks she ought to be studying 
French, and I suppose, if she is to livein 
that place she ought,” he said with a 
sigh, . 

“If that is all,” said Frank hesitating- 
ly, I would willingly teach her French, 
be glad to have the employment for my 
leisure hours.” 

“Will you? Will you indeed?” cried 
the Colonel, grasping his hand. ‘“Sirl 
should be very grateful if it will not be 
troubling you too much.” 

“No trouble, but a pleasure; I sup- 
pose I shall be competent, as I have’spent 
time enough with the best teachers,” he 
said with a laugh, turning to Katie, 

But there was a shadow of disappoint- 
ment on her face. 
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* Your granddaughter has a talent I 
should like to cultivate.” 

“ What is that ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Drawing; I have never seen greater 
talent than I have known her display,” 
he said mischievously turning to Katie, 
but her pouting lips were pressed upon 
Bessie’s silken curls, and he could only 
see the burning blush that stained her 
delicate ear and cheek. 

“Teach her anything, arid everything 
you please,” the Colonel answered, de- 
lightedly, “Tam too grateful to you for 
keeping her here, to dictate in anything.” 

Bessie, long accustomed to hearing the 
school question discussed, was listening 
in a sort of mute Wonder to what was 
said, All her sympatheis seemed aroused 
when she learned Katie’s going was again 
delayed ; with a voice full of compassion, 
she said: 

““Tatie, yer Tatie, is you neber doin to 
stool? well me neber is needer.”’ 

Katie laughed, and Frank asked, 

** When shall the lessons be given ?” 

‘To morrow,” the Colonel answered, 
promptly. : 

And on the morrow they did begin. If 
Katie bad been opposed to the arrange- 
ment, that opposition was no hindrance 
to her progress; for she discovered an 
aptness which astonished even Frank, as 
quickly as he had seen and acknowled- 
ged her talent. Those were pleasant 
days to Frank! to have that pretty. face 
turned up to him for instruction, to see 
that hasty, fiery young temper ruled at 
his bidding.’ ell me what a man loves 
better, than to take astrong, young spirit 
into his hands, and mould it to his will, 
And he was so variable, sometimes ex- 
plaining away all difficulties, and again 
the sterri, exacting master; and then soft 
and gentle! and once'wickedly, when 
she was reciting, he bent over her in the 
most lover-like manner, and asked softly, 
* Aimez-vous ?” But he was punished, 
for it was not withovt a thrill and start 
he heard her cool lips murmur, ‘ Jaime.”’ 
Then, of evenings’, they hada table away 
to themselves, in the cosy sitting-room ; 
the children must be kept away, and the 
old colonel must content himself with his 
newspaper, which he did yawningly 


enough ; while the drawing lessons were 
going on. They, two, bent over the table 
together, his brown locks. mingling with 
her raven curls ; and sometimes he would 
take her tiny, soft hand quite in his, to 
gide it aright. Did Frank know whatan 
influence he was gaining over this child’s 
mind; how she was weighing every thing 
by his opinion, studying to win his favor , 
reckoning the hours of the day by his 
coming and going? or if he saw, did he 
think ? think what it was for one so young, 
and ignorant in the ways of the world, to 
be casting down all the household gods, 
and vhildhood’s idols, that she might give 
herself up to a new worship? Tam afraid 
he did not, perhaps he did not see it, or 
if he had, it might not bave impressed 
him as it should. In this he would not 
have been alone; but few men, I think, 
reflect upon the difference in women’s 
hearts. How the coquette, or the woman 
of the world, taught by experience, forti- 
fies her heart, until the arts of the most 
wily fail to reach it; while the young 
girl, just freed from the school-room, or 
the nursery, wears hers on her sleeve, 
where the first bird, whether of good or 
evil omen, may pick it off in passing. 


The three weeks of Maggie’s stay flit- 
ted rapidly by, and p:acticing the punc- 
tuality she taught, the hour appointed 
found her at home. 


It took but one glance of those clear, 
cold eyes, to see whag rapid strides the 
Fates had made in ber absence; and the 
compression of her lips, sucwed the bar- 
rier that was to be interposed. The pro- 
fessor returned with her, and she was 
more lenient for awhile, than she would 
otherwise have been; but when he was 
gone, she looked around for the weapons 
of war. It was useless to oppose the les- 
sons; the Colonel was too well satisfied in 
his own mind that they were to go on, and 
the smile cf triumph with which Frank 
witnessed her defeat, did not improve her 
opinion of the arrangement. 


The lessons went on, but she was al- 
ways present, looking as stately and for- 
mal, as awell-drilled duenna. One even- 
ing, about a week after her return, Frank 
passed into the sitting-room, and found 
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her standing over Katie, whose long hair 
was unbound. 

“You see, [am about to turn barber, 
Mr. Melison,” said Mag, “ and am rather 
afraid I shalt make a failure.” 

‘“ What!” cried Frank in astonishment, 
“is Katie’s hair to be eut off ?” 

She wishes it,” answered Mag, coldly. 

* Katie,” he cried, “do you want your 
long, beautiful hair cut off.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, rather defiantly. 

“Then let me do it,” he said, taking 
the scissors. ‘‘ I am an excellent barber.” 

He took the long silken curls, and they 
seemed to twine pleadingly around his 
fingers, pleading to be left alone. His 
hands trembled, as one by one he severed 
them, and they fell in their cloudy soft- 
ness across his feet. It was finished, and 
Katie arose from her seat. 

* Ain’t you going to thank Mr, Meli- 
son ?” asked Mag. : 

“No,” she answered, slowly and so- 
lemnly, as though some great wrong had 
been done her. 

She walked slowly up to a mirror, and 
after gazing at herself a moment, burst 
into tears, and rushed out of the room. 

“What, have I done,” cried Frank ; 
“why did you lét me do it?” 

*“‘ She wished it, she has been long beg- 
ging me to cutit off,” replied Mag. Her 
face crimsoned as she added, “ of course 
I would not have cut it off against her 
wish,” 

Frank went out®to look for her, and 
down in the garden, on a gra#€ plot, she 
had thrown herself, and was weeping as 
if her heart would brenk. 

“ Katie,” said hé, taking her hand ; 
“ Katie, why did you let me do this? I 
thought you wished it, or I would have 
cut off my right hagi before I would have 
done it.” 

“Aunt Mag knows I haven’t said for 
a long time, I wanted it cat off. I used 
to think so, but not now. She cut it off 
because I didn’t keep it fixed up neatly 
enough.” She sobbed out, 

“Tt will soon grow out again,” said 
Frank soothingly ; “by the time you are 
grown, it will be as long as ever.” 
“Yes, but I’ll be fifteen to-morrow.” 
“Fifteen, going on sixteen,” said Frank, 
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he remembered her first 


smiling as 
naive answer to his question of her age. 
‘‘That lacks a good deal of being grown,” 
he sail. 

““My mother was married when she 
was sixteen,” she said, raising her eyes 
to his face. 

He started as the thought flashed across 
his mind, that she too would be a woman 
at sixteen, | 

“T think,” he said, smiling, “ you will 
be sweet enough to be married at sixteen, 
with short hair, if you wish it.” 

‘*T don’t want to be married then,”’ she 
answered poutingly, but I want to have 
my long hair,” and ‘she burst into tears 
again. 

As he noticed the beautiful shape of 
her head, which had been partially con- 
cealed by the luxuriant abundance of her 
hair, he said, 

“I don’t know, after all, Katie, but 
what you look better than you did be- 
fore,” 

“ Do you think so ?” she cried, looking 
up with a glad light in her eyes. 

“ And look here ; I have won something 
by it, I never would have gotten’ other 
wise.” Ife touched a spring of his watch,. 
and shewed her one long tress, curled 
back of it, its 
the glittering 


around and around in the 
lustrous light reflected in 
gold. 

Ifer tears ceased, and in a quick, trem- 
ulous tone, she said, 

‘** Do you love to have it?” 

For a long time he gazed in silence 
down into the dreamy depths of her beau- 
tiful eyes, and then he said with a sigh— 

“Yes, Katie, I Jove to have it.” 

“Then I am glad you cut it off,” she 
said in acontented tone, as they rose from 
the grassy plot and walked back to the 
house. 

It was not Katie’s want of neatness, 
which had induced Mag to cut off her 
hair ; neither-was it a cruel exercise of 
power; she had seen too plainly the in- 

«fluence Frank was gaining over her mind, 
and she had chosen this method to remind 
them both, that Katie was but a child. 
She was not too cold to be touched by the 
thought of the injury Katie was provid- 
ing for herself; for how could Frank care 
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for such a mere child; even if he did, 
was it not a mad rushing upon trouble, 
to be giving away her heart so soon? So 
in very kindness she had afflicted her, but 
she soon learned that unlike Samson, her 
strength lay not in her locks; and she 
cast about her for some new charm to 
break the spell that was falling around 
them. , 

“Mr. Melison,” she said, ““my friend, 
Miss Nannie Dean, is coming to spend 
some time with me. I think you will find 
her a charming companion in this dull 
old house.” - er 

“Tam glad your friend is coming,” he 
answered indifferently, “ but I don’t find 
your house dull, I'll assure you.” 

Mag elevated her brows slightly, then 
said with a laugh— | 

‘¢She is a grand coquette, they say, I 
challenge you to flirtation with her.” 

“*T accept the gage,” he answered good 
humoredly; but he was astonished at 
himself, to find how indifferently he lis- 
tened to an announcement which a few 
weeks ago, would have filled him with de- 
light. 

“‘T warn you,” said the Colonel, “he 
who enters the lists with her, comes out 
but second best.” 

‘‘Forewarned, is to be forearmed,”’ 
Frank answered laconically. 

“IT think it is time Katie was paying 
her yearly visit to her aunt, Walton,” 
said Mag, changing the su}ject. 

“ Why, yes,” said the Colonel, “I had 
forgotten it; you must go Katie, go to- 
morrow! ha?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “ but what will be- 
come of my lessons, grandfather? Ill for- 
get all I have learned in a month.” 

“Well, you.needn’t stay a month this 
time, just a fortnight. Tell your aunt, 
Walton, you are going to school now. 
Take your books Join and learn a long 
lesson in that time, will that do?” 

“Will you promise to send for me in 
‘too weeks, sure?’ she asked, her face 
brightening. 

“Yes, sure,” he replied, “ nothing shall 
prevent.” ‘ 

It was with-a gloomy heart Frank saw 
her leave ; and it was amusing to see how 
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slowly Katie made her arrangements to 
start. At length Mag’s patience was ex- 
hausteéd and she cried. 

“Katie, do’ pray start, if you are go- 
ing. You know you have got +o go thir- 
ty miles, and just look what time it is!” 

“Well, aunt Mag,” she answered, “I 
can’t find my other glove, I put it here on 
the table.” 

*‘ Ridiculous,” she answered, “ Katie 
you know you are too careless for any use 
in the world. If you put the glove on 
the table, who do you suppose moved it? 
You must go on without it, or you'll not 
get there before dark.” 

Frank helped her-into the carriage, and 
as it rolled away, he drew the fost glove 
from his pocket; after gazing at it awhile, 
he said to himself— 

‘* Nonsense, nonsense, wiat did I take 
that child’s glove for?” then he shifted it 
into his pocket and walked away, whist- 
ling. 

The, old house seemed more lonely than 
ever, now that he could remember some 
hours of pleasure within its walls. He 
could not bear to go into the old sitting- 
room, every piece of furniture seemed, to 
whisper to him of a lost joy. He often 
found himself counting the day, until her 
return ; but when the day came on which 
she was to be sent for, the Colonel said 
‘“he didn’t know what was to be done 
about it, it would be almost impossible to 
stop his horses,” 

‘Oh, Katie wont mind staying another 
week,” said Mag. 

“Yes, but I promised her, and I don’t 
like to break my word, even to.a child,” 
said the Colonel. 

“Tf you will allow me,” said Frank, 
* ] will go up and bring her down in my 
buggy. My horses have been idle so long, 
a hard day’s work will do them good.” 

“*T will be very much obliged to you,”’ 
answered the Colonel; ‘I suppose your 
horses are gentle ?” 

«Oh, perfectly,” he replied, “I think.” 

“ But, father,” said Mag, ‘don’t you 
think I had better write and let her wait 
until you can send ?” 

** Pooh! what’s to hinder her coming 
with him, if his horses are quiet? and if 
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they aint, Pl be bound he can manage 
them. It isa long drive,” he continued, 
“do you think you can make the trip in 
a day ?” " 

“Oh, yes,” Frank answered. “If I 
don’t get lost in your wild mountains, [ll 
be back by sunset.” 

IIe soon set off at a speed which en- 
couraged the belief that night would not 
find him on the road, 


“ Has 


Miss Dean come yet?” was 
Katie’s first question, when they started 
back. 

“No, coming to morrow, I believe,” hes 
replied indifferently. 

** Aint you very glad?” she asked, ina 
tone of surprise. — 

“No. I don’t care if she never comes, 


she will just break in on our lessons.”’ 


“So I thou#ht, but aunt Mag said you 
would be very glad to have somebody to 
flirt with,” 

Frank looked sharply into her face to 
see how far she understood what she had 
said, but she looked’ as composed and in- 
nocent, as if she had made the most or- 
dinary remark, 

“Did you ever find your glove?” asked 
he, wishing to turn the conversation. 
“But how could you when I had stolen 
it?” 

“Stolen it!” she cried laughing, “why 
what did you want with my glove?” 

“Why, I am an artist, you know, and 
artists love all pretty things,” then look- 
ing down at the beautiful little hand 
which almost touched his shouldor, he 
could not help saying, ‘f and because it 
belonged to such a sweet, nice, little 
hand. But see, I have brought you 
these,” and he laid a tiny pair of gaunt- 
lets across her lap. 

How pretty they looked, with their soft, 
silken trimmings. 

“Oh, how beautiful they are! I'll 
wear them if aunt Mag will let me,” she 
said. 

The spell was upon Frank, and many 
a soft word was whispered in Katie’s ear, 
as they travelled down taat long moun- 
tain road. ITlow his heart sometimes 
smote him, when he looked into that 
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young trusting face, and saw the tell tale 
blush mantling her pale cheek. 

How gladly he went back to the lessons 
again; ever Miss Dean’s coming could not 
draw him from them. And that young 
lady could not conceal her surprise, when 
she found the Sir Knight, whom she had 
expected to find pining for a flirtation, so - 
loth to begin one. 

“Why, Mag,” she said, “Iam afraid 
I have arrived too late for the promised 
amusement. I think little Katie here, has 
stolen Mr. Melison’s heart, before I could 
come in.” : 

‘I think he has stolen her’s,” replied 
Mag. ‘“ You know, Nannie, what an un- 
tidy child Katie used to be, and how much 
trouble I had.about it? Well, now, sheis 
the neatest creature you ever saw, always 
looking as trim as a new pin.” 

“Heigh ho!” sighed Miss Dean. “I 
wish I had known how matters stood be- 
fore I came. 


I am not so sure Maggie 
would have had the pleasure of my com- 
pany ; it was a great inducement, I'll ac- 
.} 
i 


knowledge,” she said, laughing. 

‘“* Nonsense,” replied Mag ;-*‘ of course 
he looks upon Katie as a child, he treats 
her as such; look ‘what a pretty pair of 
gauntlets he gave her the other day !” 

‘“‘ Beautiful,” eried Miss Dean. “ What 
did you say, Katie?” 

“T thanked him,” Katie replied, briefly. 

Mag and Miss Dean looked at each 
other and laughed, then she said, I’ll de- 
clare, he has fine taste. It would be 
pleasant to have such a nran choose one’s 
ribbons, eh ! Maggie i“ 

“He is afraid of you, Nannie, we told 
him you were a coquette.” 

‘‘Now, that was unfair, I'll not have 
half a chance with him,” she answered, 

“Oh, yes! that just gives you the priv- 
ilege of commencing the war.” 

And she did begin jt in earnest. 
was a beauty, fair as a 
soft and blue, knowing 
to look the language of 


She 
lily, with eyes’so 
bat too well how 
love. 

Ilow br ght and cheerful she was, rous- 
ing up the whole house, and making its 
old walls echo, and re-echo to many a 
merry laugh. Frank loved to listen to 
her bright witticisms, and soon, very soon, 
she learned to steal him from himself and 
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every thing around him. Ile was not 
conscious of it, sie. was so like the wo- 
men he had always known before he came 
to that house, She brought back the ]'fe 
he used to live. He thought he was only 
falling into his old ways and habits again ; 
in fact, she didn’t give him time to think 
at all, she kept the whole house in a com- 
motion, there was walking, and riding, 
visiting and company, and tableaux, and 
charades, She even cajoled the profog- 
sor into writing a play, that they might 
have private theatricals, The old Colonel 
was in ecstasies; swore she was more like 
the women of his day, than any body he 
had ever seen since. Mag’s stern deco- 
rum was sometimes shocked at her con- 
duct, but her expostulations were in vain. 
She had roused a spirit which she could 
not quell. Every one saw the influence 
she was‘gaining over Frank, and no one 
plainer than Katie. Poor Katie, how sad 
and lonely she felt; she had so lately been 
the idol of the household, and now, save 
the Colonel, no one seemed to remember 
her. IZow hard she studied to win some 
word of praise, but how coldly and has- 
tily it was given, when the half-neglected 
lessons were attended to. And the draw- 
ings which came every evening once, now 
never scarcely ever remembered. Poor 
Katie! how she loved to take her guitar, 
and steal away that she might sit ana 
singalone. Alas, Katie! Coarser flowers 
may feel the blighting frost, and yet bloom, 
though the outward leaves are all black 
and seared, but the gentle rose, once nip- 
ped in the bud, may never unfold its 
silken leaves. Ilfow she loved to sing! 
that was her’s alone, the gift of song, for 
amid all her charms, Miss Dean was 
voiceless, How she loved to be called in 
to sing for them; there was no tremulous- 
ness in her voice now, but it was full of 
passion and power. They would* turn 
and look at her in astonishment, when 
she sang those wild, mournful melodies: 
and Miss Dean sad, she eXpected some 
time to see Katie’s little body go off in a 
gush of music. And one song of her’s 
would break the spell that was upon 
Frank. We would sit for hours after- 
wards, gazing moodily into the fire, as if 
its sad melody had murdered the bright 
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spirit which was leading himaway. But 
the morrow would bring back her power, 
and she soon learned to ask for no nilore 
of Katie’s songs. 

The autumn had passed away, winter 
had come! and yet there was no’ talk of 
Miss Dean’s coing away. 

One morning she rushed into the sit- 
ting-room-— : 

“Oh, Maggie,” she eried, ‘I dreamed 
last night, Frank kissed me. Oh!” she 
screamed as. he arose, ‘‘I did not know 
you were in here.” Then slapping her 
hands on her mouth, with pretty affecta- 
tion of confusion, she rashed out! 

‘*PFollow her, man, follow her,’ ‘cried 
the Colonel, “I could take such a dare from 
no woman.” 

“ Maggie,” she said to her friend, after- 
wards, ‘wasn’t that a horrid mistake I 
made to tell my dream before Mr, Meli- 
son.” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mag, “1 
thought. you did it on purpose.” 

“Oh, tie! Maggie, you don’t think I 
would do such a thing? I did dream it! 
I'll tell you. . Yesterday he read me a 
story, in which the lovers were called 
Nannie and Frank ; and when he finished 
it he said, ‘ Wouldn’t Nannie and Frank 
eo nicely together?” He said it in such 
a sweet tone, and looked at me so softly, 
I couldn’t help thinking it would be nice 
to have him kiss me, So last night I 
dreamed he did.” 

‘Nannie, you have never told me what 
you intend to do with him when he de- 
clares himself.” 

“That’s just what I can’t tell you 
now,” she answered. “I commenced it 
asa flirtation, but somehow he has gained 
upon me wonderfully. I don’t know 
whether it is beeause I am alone with 
him in a country house, or whether it is 
a way he has with him; but I’ll assure 
you I nevershad any one make such an 
impression on me. I didn’t intend to be 
married soon, but this would be a great 
temptation.” 

“Did it ever occur to you, Nannie, 
that this may still be a flirtation with 
him; that he may still be in jest, al- 
though you may be in earnest ?” 

“The idea!” she cried, straightening 
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her figure up, ‘the idea! No man has 
ever been able to say he has flirted with 
me, and I think Mr. Frank will be no 
exception.” 

The Professdr brought in his play, 
which was a tragedy, called the “ For- 
saken Gipsy.” There was ransacking 
of the house from garret to cellar, to find 
costumes, and great picking anf choos- 
ing for actors. The principal characters, 
the lovers, were to be acted by Miss 
Dean and Frank; mixor pxrts were soon 
fitted, but where were they to find a 
Gipsy? Katie was the only one who 
might pass fora Gipsy, and the character, 
the Professor declared, would suit -her 
exactly; but ¢he Colonel opposed her 
taking a part. By dint of many per- 
suasions, especially from the Professor 
ably seconded by Mag, he finally yielded ; 
and now all the parts were taken, there 
was much studying and many rehearsals, 
for the play was to be largely attended, 
and each character, I think, designed be- 
ing a star. 

‘““T think, Katie, you will have to give 
up your French for a while,” said Frank. 
* You will’not be able to study your part 
and the lesséns too.” 

She did not answer him, but that day 
she got a longer lesson than usual; but 
when she came down to recite, Frank 
and Miss Dean had gone out for a ride. 
She went out and sat on the steps, watch- 
ing and waiting for them, but they did 
not come, though she waited until the 
sun went down behind the ‘blue ‘moun- 
tains, and the glittering evening star 
came out and took his place. The gath- 
ering gloom of a December evening fell 
around her, and still she sat there peer- 
ing through the fast coming darkness, 
and listening to the far off, melancholy 
music of the railroad labourers, who re- 
turned singing to their homes. And 
when they came, it was so dark they 
could only see a little crouching figure on 
the steps. Miss Dean started in affright, 
and said: 

“Oh! is that you, Harriet?  Star- 
gazing, I-do believe;” and they both 
laughed and passed on. 

How the hot blood rushed through her 
veins, though a moment before she had 
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been almost numb with cold. Through 
the open door she saw that Miss Dean 
passed on while Frank stopped in the 
hall, She went in and stood by him in 
silence for a while; then she called his 
name. It was too dark for him to see 
the frightful pallor of her face, and the 
hoarseness of her voice, he thought, was 
from cold, instead of passion. 

““Why, Katie,” he answered, “ is this 
you, my child, you ought not to stay out 
so late; see how hoarse you are?” 

“You and she staid out too.” 

“Yes, but we are strong, grown people, 
and you are a delicate little thing, to be 
«taken care of.” 

“IT waited to say my lessons, but you 
would not come. You never want to 
hear my lessons, now!” she answered 
passionately. : 

“Oh, yes, but I thought you would 
not have time to get it now,” he answered, 
good-humouredly. 


“Come to me to- 
morrow, and I will hear it;” and he 
walked in to the fire, nnconscious of the 
fiery storm that was raging in poor little 
Katie’s heart. 

On the morrow Katie came again with 
the lesson, but Frank was not in the 
house. It was one of those clear, warm 
days that come sometimes in winter, and 
the brightness of the sun had tempted 
Miss Dean and Frank out of doors. They 
walked about awhile in the clear warmth, 
and then into the vine-clad arbour; per- 
haps for & private rehearsal. They sat 
there long, talking in soft, murmuring 
voices. How beautiful she looked, with 
the blush upon her cheek, and her gentle 
eyes down-cast; and when she raised 
them, with tender glance, Frank thought 
he loved her. : He took her hand and 
said : 

‘Nannie, is that dream you told me of 
nevercoming to pass? I have waited so 
long, hoping it would.” 

She bent her head, until it almost 
touched his Bosom, and said: 

“T—-you—I cannot make it come to 
pass.” 

He could not misunderstand her, and 
taking her in his arms, he kissed her! 
That instant there “was a revulsion of 
feeling—he was free; her power over 
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him was gone; and as he looked into her 
face, as she lay there on his bosom with 
closed eyes and lips parted, with quick- 
drawn breath, he despised her for her 
folly, and turned his head away almost 
with loathing. And then, through the 
thick foliage, he saw a face; oh, how 
different! the Gipsy face—so full of 
scorn and passion. How the large, lus- 
trous eyes glared upon him, and their 
glance seemed to burn into his soul. He 
started, and the next instant the face was 
gone. Miss Dean, in pretty confusion, 
turned her head away; ,but Frank was 
not thinking of her now; he was scarcely 
conscious of her presence, as he turned 
towards the house. Not a word was 
spoken as they walked back. Perhaps 
Miss Dean thought his conduct singular ; 
his great love had made him speechless ! 
his face looked so white and solemn. He 
left her at the door, and turned * again 
down the garden walk, but he did not 
find Katie. The French exercise, torn 
into a thousand pieces, ‘was scattered 
across the walk. .Ile went round the 
arbour, where he had seen her, but she 
was not tlre, only little Ssessie, sitting 
platting a wisp of straw. 

‘* Bessie, where is Katie?” he asked. 

But Déssie . maintained a_ pouting 
silence. When he repeated the question, 
she said: : 

‘¢ Done, done under de dound.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, 
“ where is she?” 

But Bessie would give no other answer, 
and when he turned away, she looked 
after him, and said, poutingly: 

“Ous a mean ting, to make Tatie tie.” 

“Katie! Katie Foster!” Frank called 
aloud, but there was no answer, only a 
stifled sob, under the dry leaves at his 
very feet, and he did not hear it. She 
had hidden herself there when she saw 
him coming back, and Bessie would not 
have hetrayed her for all the world. After 
a vain search he turned gloomily away. 
Ile sent to her soon, for her, that after- 
noon, to come with her lesson; but: they 


came back and said she had gone to bed sick” 


“Oh! [hope Katie won’t get sick and 
spoil our-play,” cried Miss Dean. 
How selfish she is, thought Frank. 
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The, play was to come off the next 
evening, and he saw Katie no more until 
it commenced. It had become a great 
bore to Frank. 

“Grimes,” he said, “if you will take 
this foolish business off my hands, I will 
do you any favour.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Grimes, “I could 
never act your part—forsake the little 
Gipsy for yonder butterfly.” 

He only spoke in jest, but it brought 
another shadow to Frank’s troubled face. 

“ Pshaw,” he replied. ‘ Nobody minds 
what is done in a play, of course. Con- 
found the Professor and his play; I wish 
they were both in Botany Bay.” 

There was every ptospect of the play’s 
being asuccess. The-company was large 
and the actors sustained their characters 
very well. Miss Dean, becomingly dress- 
ed in some light gossamer material, acted 
well the languid lady of fashion. Frank, 
who acted the part of her accepted suitor, 
had once been the lover of a Gipsy girl ; 
but attracted by the beauty and wealth 
of a woman of fashion, had forsaken the 
poor Gipsy. There was a nfurmar of ad- 
miration in thegompuny, when Katie, at- 
tired as a Bohemian girl, stepped on the 
mimic stage. The dress, of crimson 
plaid, she wore, was not long enough to 
conceal the graceful foot and ankle of 
which the Colonel bad boasted; and the 
scarlet cloth, which she wore turban- 
fashion around her head, contrasted well 
with the dark, liquid beauty of her eyes. 

In the first scene she seemed languid, 
and indifferent ; but the second, in which 
she appeared as a fortuneteller, she ran 
over rapidby the fate of them who had 
come to learn of her their destinies, Then 
seizing Frank’s hand, she foretold a life 
of such woe and misery, as made a 
listener shudder. She repeated vehe- 
mently the curses which follow a broken 
vow; then jerking up her guitar, which 
hung at her side, she sang a song of such 
touching pathos, with such sweet, sad 
melody, that there was scarce a dry eye 

in the audience. Even Frank felt such 
moisture in his eyes, that he was con- 
strained to turn his head away. In the 
third scene, Frank and the Gipsy ap- 
peared alone; she was upbraiding him 
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for his desertion—talking with such 
melancholy gladness of their joy before 
her rival came; then raved with such 
perfect imitation of passion—of her own 
misery and ruin, the audience seemed 
Once a oI cried, ‘* She 

She did not heed 
lazzling in 


sp vell-bound. 
is born for the stage.’ 
it. Iler eyes were « their dark 
splendour; a fever spot 5 saa on each 
cheek. Dropping on her knees, she seized 
his hands and besought him, in tones of 
such wild despair, not to leave her—not 
to forsake her, that the company, wild 
with excitement—forgetting where they 
were—thundered down their applause, 
as though it had been a stage in reality. 
Frank looked lke a man erazed; his 
part was to have turned away from where 
she knelt; but he stood gazing down into 
her face with a look of wonder and as- 
tonishment. Slowly the colour - faded 
from her cheek; the heavy lids closed 
over her eyes, and cre Frank could save 
her, she fell to the floor inzensible. 
Then there was a scene of wild confusion, 
a rushing to and fro, a 
ence aud %ctors, 


mingling of audi- 
many proflers ot as- 
and but little real good done. 
Tie Colonel was in one of his finest 
frenzies ; swore he knew it would 
be when they tuok a sick child out of her 
bed to 


sistance, 


1 - 
SOW 


act in their tomfooleries. Some- 
thing like a calm was res I 


tored, when a 
cade assured him 
it was nothing more than a fainting fit, 
brought on by the over-exertion of acting. 
The evening past away dieesia ‘ly y enough, 
but the last act, 

bridal scene, a fair bride, and a forsa 
Girsy, was never acted. Miss Dea 


‘ ~ 


physician, who was 


of * 4 ' 

in which there was a 
ken 
nm SAyw 


iuTing 


no more of her fa il. knight 3 


the evening; he could not have excluded 
himself more entirely af he had fainted 
himself. In the days that followed, she 
was made to wonder at the change in his 
manner; upon the plea of work he kept 
himself aloof; and when he did make 
his appeararice, he was cold and distant. 
Katie was still kept in herbed, recoiving 

daily visits from the physician. Colonel 
Foster rarely left ber. One morning he 
invited Frank into her room. She did 
not raise her eyes when he went to the 
bed, and when he took her hand, with a 
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jesture of impatience she turned herself. 


The Colonel seeing he was 
said : 


from him. 
mortified, 


“Well, 
whims; 


sick folks 


away 


will have 
and leave her 


well! 
let’s £0 
alone.” 

Frank gave a headache as an excuse 
for not going down to tea that evening, 
and wajching when they all left Katie’s 
room, he crossed the passage and knocked 
at her 
making some excuse to send her down, 
he entered the 


door; a sérvant opened it, and 


room.: She was sitting 
up, and he went and stood by her chair; 
her head was thrown back and her eyes 
were closed, but she was not asleep, for 
there was a blush on her cheek and a 
nervous twitching which 
hetrayed a consciousness of his presence, 


of the mouth, 


lie bent over her, and gazed long upon 
the beautiful face; thinner now, and so 
much older looking. 

“ Katie, darling,” he whispered. 

She opened her large eyes, with a 
startled look, full face; then 
closed them again without speaking. 

“Katie,” he said, “ why are you angry 
with me; what have I done? Open your 
eyes again and look 


in his 


at me.” 

She never moved, but the tears stole 
out from under the elos@d lids 

‘** Katie,” he slowly, ‘‘you are 
anery beeause you think I love Miss 
Dean, and I do not.” 

“You ki 
ing at him again. 

* Because she was a flirt and Iwasa 
fool, but I never loved her; I Jove you, 
I loved you then, only I did not know it.” 


He paused a m did not 
“Was it 


in 
said, 


ssed her,” she answered, look- 


but she 


nent, 


answer, and he asked again 
that made you angry ?” 
6 Ves 9) 
“ Katie, was that what made you sick ?” 
he asked, tenderly. 
“ Yes,”’ she 
whisper. 
“My Katie, darling,” he 


sionately, 


she answered. 


answered, scarcely above a 


said, pas- 
pressing he ‘8 upon her 
“then you love m Say you 
love me.” 

She did not answer him, but looked 
into his face with such an expression of 


brow, 
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innocent confidence and perfect love, that 
in perfect rapture and delight, he caught 
her in his arms, pressed her to his bosom, 
and kissed her burning, coral lips, 
**My darling one,” he murmured, “ you 
shall be my own, precious, happy little 
wife.” 

They are coming back,’ whispered 
Katie. 

Frank started out, but when he got to 
the door, little Bessie, who had been 
,tumbicd upon the bed, asleep, he thought, 
raised and said: 

“Nis Melson, yer Nis Melson, does, 
dues 00 love Tatie? tause I does.” 

Frank did not wait to reply, but hur- 
ried out, 

“Ile tist Tatie,”’ she said, as Mag 
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Colonel, but he was gratified to find there 
was HO opposition, only great astonish- 
ment, and the dry remark: tliat she 
might as well have you as to go to New 
Orleans, if he was to lose her anyhow, 
Miss Dean found, suddenly, that her 
presence was required at home. When 
leaving, she told Frank, laughingly, she 
had often heard of a man’s bringing up 
his wife to his mind, but he was the first 
she had ever known doit, Frank thiught 
he could well afford to let her have her 
jest. When he told the story to Ned, he 
tovk his hand and said: 

“God bless you, Frank; be kind to 7, 


ff 





my little Katie. The romance in my ‘§ 
life you have so often hinted at, was the e 


love I bore her mother; but she never a 





entered the room, They did not under- knew it—she never knew it.” 4 
stand her, and one look from her beloved Frank only pressed his hand; he knew ~* i F 
*Tatie” silenced her. a heart like Ned’s needs nof the sympathy 4 
Katie was soon well enough to Itave of words. a 
her room. The household was in total Frank kept his little scholar as long as |i 
ignorance of a love affair, until Miss he boarded with the Colonel, and when ory 
Dean came upon them rather suddenly he left she went off to New Orleans. ia 
one day, and discovered something that In two years she came back, and there § ) 
betrayed them. A deadly pallor over- was a merry wedding in that old country is , 
spread her face fur one moment, then, home. <A bright, happy.groom, and a 9 i 
with a burning blush, she gracefully lovely bride; a dark, rich beauty, whose -_— 2 
apologized for her intrusion, and Jeft long silken hair hung around her in ai 
them. It was with much inwardtrepi-  cloud-like splendour. You would scarce if 
dation Frank carried the affair to the have known the little Katie of yore. ny 
THE SHIP OF STATE. 
SONNET. 
Here lie the peril and necessity, 
That need a race of giants—a great realm, 
With not one noble leader at the helm; 
And the great Ship of State, still driving high, A 
‘Midst breakers, on a lea shore, to the rocks, , 
: With ever and anon some thund’ring shocks, . 
The crew agi:ast, and fear in every eye !— on 
Yet is the gracious Providence still nigh ;— - 
And if our hearts be firm, our courses true, < 
We shall save goodly ship and trembling crew ; : * i. 
Nor suffer shipwreck of our Liberty! a 
It needs but, as a people, we arise, ea : 
With solemn purpose, that even fate defies, t ¥ 
And meet all perils with undaunted eye! Hs 4 
TyrrZzvs. +e F 
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Ballaarat City—Its General Appearance—Its Gold Mines—An Adventure—Mining in 
General—‘the Surface Washing, Deep Sinkings, and Quartz Crushing— Gold Miners, 
and How They Live—Remarks on the Gold Districts Generally. 


BY E. C, MEAD, 


We are now at Ballaarat, the largest 
inland city of gustralia, and most im- 
portant of the mining district. The city 
lies in an extensive valley, seventy-cight 
miles from Melhourne and fifty-four from 
Geelong; to both of which it is connected 
by a direct line of coaches. The valley, 
which is a most beautiful one, stretches 
North and South. Upon each side of its 
many hills, and in its centre, lies this 
curious city, with its tents and shanties 
spread as far as the eye canreach, There 
is but one street in Ballaarat, of any im- 
portance, which is ealled the ‘ Main 
Road,” and which runs its entire length, 
dividing it into two separate divisions. 
From each side of this main street di- 
verge small alleys, or foot-paths, along 
which are situated the gold “claims,” or 
deep shafts. Upen the western hills hes 
the best portion of the city, and which 
has been but recently built, containing 
the banks, post-office, churches and prin- 
cipal hotels; all of which.render it more 
select. But Ballaarat is composed chiefly 
of tents and small shaniies, which are 
scattered over the whole valley for miles; 
presenting a beautiful sight, and, as Min- 
turn has deseribed it, ‘‘Spread out in 
snowy white canvas;” still the visitor 
will find its public buildings handsome, 
and much on the same order as in other 
parts of the colony. There 
Episcopal, one Catholie, and several other 
churches of various denominations, which 
show well against its reputed character. 
Its banks are numerous, and form a 
branch of those in Melbourne. Llotels 
are also plentiful, but sadly wanting even 
the slim comforts found elsewhere, but 
for which prices are moderately raised to 
the rate of five dollars per day. The 
places of amusement belonging to the 
city are of the most common kind; 
any little wooden shanty, boasting of a 
stage and curtain, is sufficient to draw a 


are two 


crowd of miners, who are ever ready to 
expend a handful of gold-dust apiece, in 
order “to have a row at the Theatre.” 
The acting, of course, is of the most 
primitive style, but suffices to please the 
public and draw the “dust.” One place, 
however, the Theatre Joyal, is to be ex- 
cepted; this immense building, capable 
of holding 4000 persons, had but recently 
been completed, and so eager were the 
populace for this kind of amusement, 
that it had been filled nightly ; many 
more were in course of construction to 
satisfy the demand. The chief attraction 
Ballaarat has, however, is its gold mines. 
Having had his ears assailed for so long 
with the.wonders of this golden city, the 
visitor, upon his arrival, unconsciously 
kicks up the dust with his feet, upturns 
each leaf and stone, with the hope of 


finding the precious metal, but the weary 
> 


sons of the Emerald Isle, dr pig-tail 
gentry of the Celestial Empire, find the 
streets: several inches deep with dust or 
mud, instead of strewn with gold, as 
their metallic visions have led them to be- 
lieve. The traditions handed down, in 
regard to the first discovery of gold, are 
numerous ; and one will receive many 
different yarns, upon inquiry of ‘any 
miner. One of these is, that some shep- 
herds, while tending their flocks, picked 
up several large nuggets; another, that 
an exploring expedition, from California, 
discovered the presence of gcld; and 
still another, of a farmer, who found 
such a large lump in the ground, that he 
it un with a 
hammer, and would fill his saddle-bags 
daily, and bear it to the city; none of 
these, perhaps, is the true story, but to 
the celebrated convict, Edward Ilargraves, 
who died in poverty, is to be awarded 
the discovery. The presence of gold 
wis first made known in the Eastern 
District, now the colony of New South 


was compelled to break 
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Wales, and one hundred and fifty miles 
from Sydney, at the western base of the 
mountains—the mines here were prose- 
cuted vigorously until further discoveries 
were made in Victoria, which proved far 
richer and more productive; in conse- 
quence, the Sydney mines were soon 
almost entirely abandoned, whilst the 
great valley of Ballaarat, was throrged 
by thousands of emigrants, who had 
sought the ‘*New Ophir,” from the 
mother country. Surface washing was 
then merely resorted to, requiring simply 
a pick, rocker and pan, wherewith a for- 
tune could be made in a day. The entire 
surface of the valley was svon upturned 
to the depth of three and four feet, and 
the nuggets picked up were fabuldus in 
sige; but soon the surface was exhausted, 
and deeper and deeper sought the miner, 
until now, Ballaarat is burrowed by a 
thousand shafts, varying from one to 
three and four hundrei feet in. depth. 
My great desire to see the whole oper- 
ation of gold mining, led me to descend 
one of these deep shafts, an account of 
which may not be uninteresting. 
Upon application to one of the “claims,” 
and making known my desire, the fore- 
man readily consents, provided I “‘shout” 
the company, some dozen or more, and 
further, promise not to communicate any 
information to other claims; all of which 
I readily agreed to, and having consigned 
the desired “‘ fiery article” over, prepared 
for my descent into the “ dark regions.” 
After being rigged in a miner’s suit, and 
made fast to a heavy rope, which is at- 
tached to a large bucket, I am carefully 
lowered into the shaft, accompanied by 
two guides. As-daylight suddenly dis- 
appeared, I shudder at the dark pros- 
pect before me ; the descent now becomes 
rapid—the air also becomes hot and close 
—the revolving motion of the rope makes 
me dizzy—and unconsciously I begin to 
relax my grasp of the rope, which I was 
cautioned not to do; down, down I go 
into the pitchy darkness, bumping, rub- 
bing, and scraping the wet, muddy sides 


of the shaft, and like in a child’s night-— 


mare, am unable to utter a scream, whilst 
_ almost falling down this deep pit. At last 
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a‘ shout is heard to “stand on my feet,” 
but I am suddenly rolling in the mud, 
and in the midst of a crowd of miners, 


_who, with dim torches and savage-look- 


ing appearance, caused me to almost be- 
lieve I had really dropped into his satanic 
majesty’s regions. A stranger is always 
heartily welcomed in the bottom of a 
shaft, and I was soon quite at home, 
two hundred and sixty feet below the 
surface of the earth. My guide having 
obtained candles, which we hold quite 
low on account of foul air, we begin to 
navigate the interior. The bottom of 
the shaft forms a large excavation, some 
ten feet in height; from this the main 
channel, or passage-way, leads, connect- 
ing with various, other smaller ones, 
which diverge in every direction, leading 
to different veins, or “leads” of gold. 
The main channel is not more than five 
feet in height and four in width ; on each 
side and above, it is ceiled with heavy 
logs and planks, to prevent the earth 
from caving. At the bottom of this pas- 
sage-way, is a wooden track laid, upon 
which runs a little truck, to convey the 
dirt dug from other points to the shaft. 
With difficulty we make any progress 
through the narrow passages, which are 
muddy and*wet, and require some skill 
to keep out of the many deep sinks un- 
seen. About a hundred yards from the 
shaft we come to an open space, with 
Jarge excavations on all sides; here is 
the vein, or “lead,” which is kept so 
long as it pays for the trouble of work- 
ing. The soil is of a dark, sandy texture, 
full of round, pebbly stones of various 
sizes, and easily dug. Where the stones 
are packed close together, the gold is 
frequently imbedded in large quantities, 
which cause it to be termed a “ gutter.” 
Gold is not often distinguished by the 
naked eye, the miner generally being 
led by the appearance of the soil, which,’ 
from his experienced eye, never fails to 
terminate in a vein, and is pushed until 
exhausted. Few nuggets of any size are 
found in this soil, which yields only fine 
dust, but which is considered far the 
purest gold. After examining the soil 
and mode of digging, and finding no 
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‘nuggets to pocket for my friends at home, 
we return to the shaft, which we gained 
after some difficulty, occasioned by oar 
lights going out from the foei air. Be 
fore leaving my subterranean friends, I 
must say 8 few words of them. Most of 
the miners, I found, were English, Irish, 
and Scotch, with a few Americans; their 
exterior appearance does not generally 
show their true character, for a more 
jolly, free-hearted, and gentlemanly set, I 
had rarely come across, which proves that 
their reported wildness, and savageness, 
eo often connected with this peculiar life, 
is untrue. 

After a quick ascent, I am again above 
ground, and was glad to welcome day- 
light again. I had been troly christened 
& miner, but was satisfied with the firsi 
exploit. 

The dirt being dug and hoisted by the 
bucket, which holds five or six 
it is thrown into the puddling mill, which 
is a circular vat, three feet deep, and 
water-tight; in this it is packed, water 
turned in, and a pair of harrows made to 
revolve, which entirely disengages the 
sand. and gold from the larger stones. 
After this process, the water is drawn 
_off, the stones and refuse thrown out, 
leaving the sand and gold ; this, again, is 
thrown into the rocker, or cradle, which 
takes its name from its resemblance to 
the latter, being a long box upon rockers, 
larger and more elevated at one end, and 
covered with perforated tin, with several 
grooved boards within to collect the gold ; 
the cradle is put in motion by hand or 
machinery, the sand being thro 
from the vat, water is tarned 


leaving the gold comparatively y free. 
After some time the boards are taken ont, 
and the collected gold pat im a pam, and 
again undergoes a final prowess of wash- 
ing by hand, which disengages entirely 
all remaining sand, leaving the shining 
dust to the eager gaze of the miner, whe 
is either disappointed or ee by 
the quantity. The yield varies contime- 
ally, according to the ric ion of the wean ; 
frequently a bucket would contin several 
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burnt in open kilas, with wood, and when 
cool is carried w heavy stampers, by 
which it is reduced to coarse sand; it is 
now conducted to amalgamating pans— 
these pans are charged with from 30 to 
40 Ibs. of mercury, and are constantly 
supplied with water; the continued mo- 
tion of rollers, which are weighted heavi- 
ly, grind the crashed quartz to an impal- 
pablie powder and incorporates every par- 
ticle with the mereury, which takes up 
the gold, while the sand escapes through 
apertures in the centre of the pans, on 
a level with the surface of water. This 
waste sand is called the “tailings ;”” the 
combination of the gold and mercury, 
ealled the “‘amalgam,” is then drawn 
from the pans, aad washed to free it from 
adhering dirt and sand, and then squeez- 
ed through chamois leather, to express 
the uncombined mercury. The remain- 
ing amalgam, is then placed in an iron 
retort, which is air-tight; a pipe rises 
from the retort with its lower end under 
water—the retort is heated in a forge, 
the mercury driven off by the heat, is 
condensed by the water, while the gold 
remains in the form of a cake, at the bot- 
tom of the retort—it is not absolutely 
pure, but has to be submitted to further 
refining processes, as itis still associated 
with portions of other minerals. The 
machinery is very heavy and complicated, 
and all moved by steam-power. About 
fifty tons per week, is the average quan- 
tity crushed by most mills, though it de- 
pends on the number of stampers used, 
each stamper crushing about twenty tons 
per week. Many of the mills simply 
crush the quartz for other claims, charg- 
ing twelve to fourteen shillings per ton. 
In almost all rocky localities, gold is 
found interspersed finely throughout the 
rock, generally in streaks or veins, and 
not unfrequeutly in large lumps; these 
“reefs,” or rocky beds, are mostly found 
in the Bendigo District, now cousidered 
the richest section in Australia. In con- 
sequence of the great expense, quartz 
erushing is only undertaken by incorno- 
rated’ bodies. The mining shares vary 
according to the yield per ton, which 
rarely exceeds £10, the average being 
about £5. Thepar value of shares are 
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from £1, to £200, and the best sell not 
over £150, the average selling rate of the 
productive mines being about £2, per 
share. There are an immense number of 
Chinese found throughout the. gold re- 
gions, leading an idle, wandering life, 
picking over the refuse dirt qf other 
claims, and sometimes employed to as- 
sist in the more menial labour of the 
mines; but their numbers have become 
almost a nuisance, and as they are a 
quarrelsome, thieving set, it requires a 
special body of police to look after them. 
As I have before remarked, the mining 
class generally, are orderly and respecta- 
ble, though rough in outward manner and 
appearance ; theirdress is quite uniform, 
being simply a red shirt, slouch hat and 
heavy boots. The Yed shirt is rather a 
necessity than fashion, if the following 
story attending it can be credited, which 
is handed down by the first settlers. On 
account of much annoyance, and frequent 
attacks made upon the first settlers, by 
the Aborigines, a small body of her ma- 
jesty’s troops were sent up to teach them 
better manners ; the “lords of the field” 
were soon in battle array, flourishing 
their clubs and “boom-rangs,” confident 
of soon putting to flight the small row of 
red jackets, with bright little sticks in 
their hands ; but atthe first volley from 
the troops, and seeing a number of their 
comrfties fall, they fled with fear and as- 
tonishment far to the interior, and ever 
afterwards, upon seeing a white man ina 
red shirt, with a stick, they would soon 
leave in a hurry. 

Business is quite brisk in Ballaarat; 
the small shops driving a fine trade with 
the mining class, which I believe is the 
surest way to a fortune. Every article 
sells ata high price: coin is little used, 
arough guess is given at a handful of 
“ Dust,” and the bargain is settled ac- 


cordingly. All the trades pay well, en- . 


suring higher wages at only eight hours 
per day, leaving the mechanic time to 
“ dig-a-hit.” ; 

Ballaarat is fast increasing in size and 
population, now numbering nearly a hun- 
dred thousand, agd from its: proximity to 
many other rich districts, and its direct 
connection with Geelong, it must become 
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very important commercially, as well as 
in a mining point of view. 

Ballaarat does not contain the richest 
diggings, for later discoveries are continu- 
ally being found, startling the whole 
country with their richness, and to which 
the exeited miner rushes with high hopes, 
byt after a few digs, it thins down to a 
common “wash,” perhaps being only a 
“plant,” made by some rascally miner, 
who wishes to draw attention from his 
richer ‘‘claim;” the rush to these new 
diggings is often wonderful, and a city 
will spring up in a week, where the day 
before was a waving forest. 

Before closing this sketch of Ballaarat, 
and as we are in the interior, I will no- 
tice the Aborigines, a most peculiar race 
found upon the continent by its first dis- 
coverers. A few of this now almost ex- 
tinct race, are occasionally to be seen 
wulkiag the streets of some of the cities, 
begging from house to house a bone to 
pick, or a few pence with which to buy 
whiskey. In colour and statue, they 
much resemble the negro, but in their 
long, coarse hair, and other features, the 
-Malay can be traced ; the beard of the 
men is long and shaggy, as also their 
hair. The women are nearly of the same 
statue as the men, and their hair very 
long, coarse and black, and arranged 
with no degree of care. Their mode of 
dress consists simply of a blanket frawn 


around the body and ‘used by both sex, . 


and, as with all wild tribes, are fond of 
the gaudiest colours. Their wildness and 
laziness has proved too great a barrier 
against the civilizing agencies of the 
English, and though having now been in 
contact with Europeans for half a centu- 
ry, still they are as wild and wary as 
ever, and like the Chinese, conclude that 
their primitive eustoms are the best. 
Leading a wandering life, having no set- 
tlements, and with no ideas of building, 
they pitch their “ mimi’s,” or places of 
rest, wherever night finds them: ‘these 
consist merely of a collection of brush 
and bark formed into a gircle, having a 
fire in the centre, around which they lie, 
guarded by a large gage of dogs. They 
have many peculiar customs, one of which 
is the “ corrobberee,” or festive dance. 
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For one of these festivities, they select a 
moonlight night, and building a large 
fire, furm in some order before it; oppo- 
site sits » woman, who begins a low 
chant, which the whole body of them now 
take up, dancing and keeping time with 
many gestures, and flourishes of green 
branches in their hands, and beating 
their ‘‘ boomrangs” on a kind of cushion, 
causing a dull hollow sound. Of any re- 
ligion they may have, it is difficult to say, 
though the manner of burying their 
dead is singular, being tied up in bark 
and leaves,.and placed upon poles formed 
in a triangle, and supported by three 
forks ; this elevating the dead, is to pro- 
tect itfrom the ravages of the “‘ Dingo,” 
or wild dog, though the Australian Eagle 
or other large birds, prove equally as de- 
structive. 

The great superiority of modern arms, 
has not allowed the timid native to show 
his fighting powers, though they evident- 
ly were once a warlike people among 
themselves, 

The Waikatos, however, of New Zea- 
land, a similar tribe, who are now giving 
the English much trouble, show somewhat 
their warlike spirit in the following curi- 
ous letters, which were translated and 
appeared in the Melbourne papers, hav- 
ing been addressed by their Chiefs to the 
British officers. 


“ Paxexoug, Nov. Ist, 1860. 
“To Mr. Parris: 

‘“* Friend—I have heard your word— 
come to fight me, that is very good ; come 
inland, and let us meet each other. Fish 
fight at sea—come inland and stand on 
our feet; make haste, make haste, don’t 


prolong it. That is-qll I have to say to 
you—make haste. 

“From Wetini Taiporutu, 

‘From Parokuru, 

“From all the Chiefs, Nagatihanu 

and Waikato. 
“ Attested as a true copy, by 
R. Carey, 
Lieut. Col. D. A. G.” 


We see from this letter, that the Wai- 
katos are a little ahead in civilization and 
bravery, to our Northern barbarous tribes, 
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neighbouring to us; we recommend to 
them the Waikatos, as an example of 
true warfare, at least in not acting the 
Jish, though in living so long on the finny 
tribe, our present enemies must be ex- 
pected to partake of their nature. 

The other two are more pathetic, being 
written to their wounded comrades, who 
were taken prisoners. 


*“ Horranat, Nov. 13. 


“ My Friend, Wi One,—How do you do, 
and all of you in affliction, (alluding to 
the fight at Mahactahi.) Listen, Te Pai- 
tais Mokan, Te Metini, Mharange and 
Haképss (chiefs), the whole of you, thirty- 
seven, are completely taken away by the 
Pakeha. Our sorrow is very great, for 
all of you—our anguish will not soon be 
over, that is all. 

“From Kervi and all of us. 


** Hurranci, Nov. l5rn. 


** Friend Wi One and Poari, (wounded 
prisoners in hospital.) How do you do, 
all of you in affliction. Listen, those that 
have returned to us, are Rainuha, Wai- 
tere, Te Roma, and Mainihera. These 
are safe. Four of us, (i. e. our Aapu,) 
are dead. : 
“‘ That is all from Tahana. 


“«P, S.—With you is Hone, who is not 
wounded,” 


The ‘Boomrang” and club are the 


chiel weapons of the Australian tribes, 
both of which they use most dextrously ; 
of the former weapon, much has bten 
said and written by philosophers, it being 
something entirely new, and peculiar to 
this race alone. 1t consists of a bent 
piece of wood, at an angle of 45°, with a 
hollow scoop its entire length on the in- 
side, and much wider at one end than the 
other. The boomrang can only be used 
successfully, by the native, as its direc- 
tion depends entirely upon the manner 
it is held and thrown, the secret of which 
is only known by them. The many curi- 
ous antics of these sticks is amusing, es- 
pecially in the hands of a novice, being 
as apt to strike the wielder as the object 
intended, and often takes an entirely op- 
posite course to the one desired ; but in 
the hands of the native it is destructive, 
for, sneaking behind objects, he can hit 
his foe, without beimg seen, and can even 
strike ohjeets unseen by himself, by caus- 
ing his weapon to make a nice angle. 
They use the boomrang principally in 
taking the Kangaroo, which is very wa- 
ry, as well as the wild swan and other 
birds, which they bring down easily upon 
the wing, by a sweep of this weapon. 

The Aborigines are now nearly extinct 
and becoming more so yearly, having 
been finally driven far to the interior, to 
wander over the sandy deserts of central 
Australia, where man and beast soon per- 
ish from heat and thirst. 
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Ah! is it so, my son? And so you hold 
This dogma which indeed becomes your years, 
Gay doublet, lace and sword—true Chevalier! 


So woman is the chiefest work of Heaven— 


The paragon of creatures; and the pearl 
Of this humanity we boast above 
The brute that dies, and lives no life beyond? 


Well let us talk as graybeard with his peer, 
And break no jests upon this serious theme. 


You deify the woman—I do not: 
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But still I spare the sneer when you affirm, 
That this, the weaker vessel, is the gold— 
Man but the potter’s ware—of coarser stuff— 
Cracked too—beside the slender jewel’d vase. 


So be it, if your life-experience 

Has made you class the evil, with the good, 
Finding no evil where some good exists. 

For me, I see the evil and the good, 
Measure the light and darkness, and hold up 
The balances of Truth to rise or fall. 

All honor be, my son, to those who veil 

Pure brows: and wrap the snowy stole about 
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Chaste limbs—-who walk, with modest, dow cast eyes 


Upon their pilgrimage through earth to heaven. 


These are far other than the light-o’-loves 

Whe flaunt their gay devices in the sun, - 

And with enticing eyes, half-covered limbs 

And wanton wiles, persuade to sin and wo 

The stronger wills, but feebler hearts of men:— 
Far other than the fateful queens of Love, 
Miscalled, who shine like wandering stars across 
The gulf of darkness—in whose sinful lives 
We read how truth and honor were betrayed, 
Firm faith dishonored, and high manhood sold, 
No less than mighty kingdoms, for a kiss. 


_ These are the pearls in which the fatal flaw 
Makes the gem worthless, and quite overthrows 
The fond ideal of the poet’s dream :— 
These are the fair destroyers of the world, 
Who using beauty, and the baleful grace 
Given by heaven, ensnare the mighty souls 
Of heroes, dragging them to losel acts— 
Faith, truth, and honor lost for an embrace ! 


You doubt, I see—I read it in your eyes: 
Well, let the annals of the world declare. 
For proof, see Adam, Sampson, many more 
In the old days, who could nos strive against 


The all-conquering power of woman’s smiles and tears. 


See mail-clad Antony, the Roman Mars, 
Thewed like a giant, victor of the world,— 
Hot from the dust fight, and lord of all,— 
See now the god of battle, lost in sloth, 
Breathing the perfumes of the tawny queen, 
Low dwindled to an idle love-sick boy, 

And pawned the world for Cleopatra’s lips! 
Thus did the beauteous serpent of the Nile 
Wrap in her shining folds great Antony— 
Until, a-listening to the cooing voice 

And blinded by the charm of lustrous eyes, 
He heard no more the trumpet ringing clear, 
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Nor saw the empire tottering to its fall ! £ 
Such were the men of ancient days, my son, 
But lo! the drama never is played out,— 
The actors do but change the time and place. 


See, later, on the rolls of chivalry, 
Him, the bright star of jousts at Camelot, ® by 
Sir Lancelot the stainless pearl and flower 
Of Arthur’s table, who betrayed his lord— 
King Arthur, loved with more than mortal love— 





And robbed him of his jewel, Guenivere. 

So from the heights of glory, to deep shame» 

Fell the great Paladin, to rise no more. 4 
Never he saw again the bloom of May: . oo 
Never the sweet birds caroled as before, . iy 


In Lancelot’s childhood on the summer mornsf 
And when the bards sang clear in kingly hall | 
Old tales that told the splendor of his deéds, . ia 
His faith and truth and courage in the past, 
He shrunk as from a blow, and hid his face 
Discrowned of honor, burning with the blush 
Hot from the memory of that shameful wrong 5 
Against the purest king of all the world. 5 
Thus Guenivere betrayed her sire and lord 
And dragged a noble knight to earth with her. 


ER arieF 


For moral of that tragedy, and all 4 
Which live in story of the fall of man 

Before the wiles of woman, take these words. 

Let those who think themselves well armed and strong 
To hold sworn faith, and guard their trust, beware : 7 
Of spells that lurk in tears, and whispered words 
In bashful eyes, fond looks, and kisses sweet. 

' Of such beware, however love and praise 

Attend the beautiful, the heavenly forms, 
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The virgins in chaste robes, and. free from blame i. 
Who walk like angels through this weary world 
The light of fairer realms upon their brows 

The peace and joy of heaven within their hearts. ' a 
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And now, my son, that this long homily 
Is ended,—whither do you go to-day ? 
“ You go to the Cathedral ?’—That is well !— ; 
Most worthy son !—Il did not doubt my words, 
Would work in you a wholesome disregard, 
Of youthful follies, and the smiles of fnaids! 4 
What !—do I hear aright ? “ You go fo see * 
Florella as she comes back from the mass ? 4 
Are glad my tiresome’sermon’s at an end ? ° .& 
You only kept from yawning in my face, 4 i: 
By letting me prose on, unheard, your thoughts ; 
Intent upon Florella’s eyes and hair !” 

Avaunt! thou wicked boy! thoa giddy pate! * 
I might have known my words were thrown away! %, 
Thus ever comes some girl with sidelong looks 
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And smiles and blushes to make fools of us 
The serious preceptors of the young: 


—And yet, for all, he is a gallant boy 

As yonde: by the marble saint he leans, 

His dark plume waving in the idle wind— 
My high discourse, no question, clean forgot— 
His eyes a-flame as there he stands and waits 
Intent alone upon that silly girl! 
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DANTE.* 


By W. Gorpvon McCase. 


I. La Vita Nuova di Danie Alighieri, Firenze: Felice Le Mounier, 1859. 
II. Dante Hérétique Revolutionnaire et Socialiste, Lévélations d’ un Catholique sur le 
Moyen Age. Par E. Arovx, Ancien Député, Paris, 1854. 
III. Dante et la Philosophe Catholique au treiziéme siécle. Par A. F. Ozanam, 3rd 
ed., Paris, 1855. 
IV. Historie de Dante Alighieri. Par M. Artann, Paris, 1841. 
V. Canzoniere of Dante, translated by Cuartes Lyei., Evq., London, 1835. 


a 
The central man of all the world, as representing in perfect balance the imagination, 
moral and intellec‘ual faculties, al] at their highest, is Dante—Joun Ruskin. 


What a grand historical group Dante spell of the great Florentine poet: and 
and his contemporaries form! Perhaps Nicola Pisano, the greatest artist of his 
the grandest and most striking of all time, who wandered, when a youth, 
that stand fronting Eternity! Here the through the Duomo of Pisa, gazing, day 
energetic and prudent Giotto, but a short after day, fixedly at the ‘‘Chase of Hi- 
time since tending his father’s flocks on polytus” sculptured on the beautiful old 
the slopes of Vespignano, now filling all sarcophagus, until he felt the burning 
Italy with his wonderful pictures; paint- need to see his torturing Ideal realized, 
ing the “Jubilee” for Pope Boniface and wrought the marvellous bas-reliefs in 
VIII. in the Lateran, his “ Life of Christ her great Cathedral. Here is Brunetto 
and the Virgin” at Padua, or that noble Latini, Grand Master of Rhetorie in 
performance in the church of Assisi, in Florence, with a pleasant, scholar-like 
which it is manifest that he has felt the face, yet grave withal. He it is who 





*[The reader who does me the honour to look over this paper, will find the text copi- 
ously illustrated with notes, which, without the explanation I am about to offer, might 
subject me to the imputation of affectation in sesearch, and vanity in display. The 
explanation is simply this: that in my judgment they contain suggestions, or facts, of 
considerable significance, which were excluded from the body of this performance on 
account of the limited space at ‘the.«command of the author. It was my intention to 
notice briefly the minor works of the great Florentine, and to devote the greater part of 
this paper to a consideration of the Divine Comedy; but so fascinating to myself has 
been the study of these smaller works, that I have found it impossible to notice here his 
chiefest performance. It is not improbable that at some future day I may contribute a 
paper on this glorious work; when I propose, as an humble admirer of this great genius, 
to consider the poem itself, and the Dante translators from Boyd and Cary to Whyte and 
Ratisbonne. ] 


. 








writes such bad verses; whose fortunes 
have been so varied ;: at one time fighting 
right gallantly in the campaign of Liena, 
at another writing that curious old 
“Tesoro,” with its odd talk about Pliny’s 
Natural History” and Aristotle’s “Ethics.” 
And here the cunning old sorcerer, Cecco 
d’ Ascoli, who, too, has written a queer 
book, “L’ Acerva,” so full of astronomy, 
philosophy, and religion, who is soon to 
be led from the Professor’s chair at Bo- 
logna to the stake at Florence, And Guido 
Cavalcanti, with his look of serious sweet- 
ness, poet and philosopher; dreaming 
always such beautiful dreams, or specu- 
lating upon such terrible subjects; whom 
the pious Flurentines—albeit they are few 
in number now—never meet in his soli- 
tary walks without crossing themselves 
and calling on the Virgin, Here Count 
Henry of Luxemburgh, ‘‘a man wise and 
just, and gracious ; brave and intrepid in 
arme ; aman cf honour, and a good Catho- 
lic.”* Ah! a gallant looking gentleman! 
And this is his Holjness, Boniface the 
VIIi., whose ambition is boundless, and 
whose audacity is even more astounding 
than that of those notorious usurpers, 
Gregory VII. and Innocent III.: vain 
and arrogant; dressed in his magnificent 
pontifical robes, with the two swords 
borne before him,t and thinking himself 
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the grandest potentate in all Europe. 
Here the Arch-Bishop of Genoa—but a 
while ago a poor Dominican friar—Jacopo 
da Varagine, who has written the ‘ Le- 
genda Aurea,” that beautiful ‘Golden 
Legen.!,” so full of purity, and faith and 
unselfish love. And the great traveller, 
Marco Polo, who has come back again 
from the sandy waste and palm trees of 
the East to his own beautiful Venice, 
with her gondolas and moon-lit lagoons. 
Warriors, poets, philosophers and pre- 
lates, all grouped around a young man 
scarcely thirty; the expression of Lis 
countenance is grave and abstracted ; his 
eyes large, piercing and intensely black, 
his complexion of a dark olive, his nose 
aquiline, his beard and hair thick and 


- curling, his jaws large, his under lip 


projecting,t his whole face a strange 
blending of tenderness and deathless de- 
termination, This is Dante Alighieri. 
It is of this last and central figure that 
we propose to speak. 

Dante Alighieri was born about the 
14th of May, 1265.2 He had lost his 
father when only nine years old, and of 
his mother nothing positively is known 
save that she was careful about his edu- 
cation, and that her name was Bella. He 
was placed early under the care of the 
old warrior-pedagogue, Brunetto Latini, 





* G. Vallini, 1. ix. c. 1. 


+ Vid. Hallam’s Mid. Ages, p. 302, note. 


ft Vid. Boccaccio’s Life, (prefixed), p. xiv. 


3 It is a mooted question as to whether the name of Dante is or no a contraction of 
Durante. Mr. Leigh Hunt says :—“It is generally supposed that the name Dante is. an 


abbreviation of Durante; but this is not certain, though the poet had a nephew so called. 
Dante is the name he goes by in the gravest records, in law-proceedings, in his epitaph, 
in the mention of him put by himself into the mouth of a blessed spirit. Boceaccjo 
intimates that he was christened Dante, and derives the name from the ablative case of 
dans (giving)—a probable etymology, especially a Christian appellation. As an abbre- 
viation of Durante, it would‘correspond in familiarity with the Ben of Ben Johnson—a 
diminutive that would assuredly not have been used by grave people on occasions like 
those mentioned, though a wit of the day gave the masons a shilling to carve, “ O rare 
Ben Jonson!” on his grave stone. On the other hand, if given at the font, the name of 
Ben would have acquired all the legal gravity of Benjamin. In the English Navy List, 
not long ago, one of our gallant Admirals used to figure as “Billy Douglas.” Works, 
vol. 1, p. 3. Cf. also, ib. p. 6, note. There are discrepances as to the time of his birth. 
Voltaire, through carelessness, goes wrong. Vid. Dict. Philosoph. art. “ Dante,” Biog. Uni- 
verselle. For the different spellings of the name, see Disc. Sul. Testo (Pickering, 1825), 
p. 432. 
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who was, so Aretino tells us, a very 
clever man. Here Dante studied several 
years, until presently he goes up to the 
great universities at Bologna and Padua, 
and some say he wandered away to Paris 
—where he, is reported to have been suc- 
cessful in an argument against fourteen 
disputants—and thence to the classic 
cloisters of quiet old Oxford.* Then we 
find him fighting right gallantly at Cam- 
paldino against the Ghibelines,} of which 
he says (in a letter, now lost, cited by 
Aretino,): ‘I was present not a boy in 
arms, and where I was much afraid, but 
at last had very great enjoyment from 
the chances of the fight.” The next 
year he is at the siege of the castle of 
Caprona, known to all the Florentines as 


Dante. 






the youth who fought so gallantly in the © 


van of the cavalry at Campaldino. 

One of his biozraphers, Francesco da 
Buti, asserts that he entered the Order of 
the Frati Minori, but he withdrew be- 
fore he was confessed. However, long 
before he was either soldier or friar, he 
was the lover of Beatrice Portinari, whom 
he met at a bauquet given by her father, 
Folko de’ Portinari; there, he tells us, 
commenced an attachment which grew 
with his growth and strengthened with 
his stréngth, and the recollection of 
which neither her death, nor the bitter 
sufferings of a protracted exile, could 
obliterate. Much has been said by the 
commentators as to Beatrice being merely 
an allegorical personage. Filelfo was 
the first to assert that she was a mere 
personification of Philosophy; this was 
gradually forgotten, when Biscioni as- 
serted it with more formality. His as- 
sertion was refuted, and both the asser- 
tion and the refutation were forgotten, 
when Rosetti brought forward the same 


¢ 
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argument, with certain additions, to 
which we shall presently refer ; gnd when 
Rosetti, too, was forgotten, or at least 
known only to the labourious students of 
Dante, here M. Aroux, but a few years 
since, issues his stupid book, in which 
he awkwardly repeats the assertions of 
Rosetti. Afterall that Dante has written 
in the Vita Nuova, it seems to us really 
absurd to think this fora moment. When 
we read “Il Ratratto,” (the Portrait), 
can we not see the living, breathing, 
queenly Beatrice, with her proudly-arched 
neck— 


Poi guarda la sua svelta e bianca gola 
Commessa ben dalle spalle e dal pelto: 


her soft white hand— 


La bianca mano morbida e pulita: 


graceful and lovely, but haughty when 
thére was need— 


Grazioza a vederla, 
E disdegnosa dove si conviene. 


We may be sure that the stern disciples 
St. Francis and St. Dominic never would 
have drawn Theology thus, with love in 
the depths of her eyes, and rings glitter- 
ing on her slender fingers. 

Alas! Dante was not destined to marry 
the woman he loved so devotedly ; why 
he did not, we can only conjecture. We 
have seen it adduced as a reason, that 
there was probably a feud between the 
families; this is possible, but the most 
probable conjecture seems to us to be the 
disproportion of their fortunes, She 
married Messer Simone de’ Bardi, about 
1286, and died in 1290.t When Beatrice 
died, Dante was so changed by grief that 
his friends could scarcely recognize him ; 
“he had become,” says Boccaccio, ‘‘some- 





* It is not improbable that he went to Paris at this time, but we think the journey to 


Oxford must have been during his exile. 


See here the note to Cary’s Life of Dante, p. 11. 


¢ Koeppen goes so far as to say that his valor decided the day. Mid. Ages, ii, sec. 420. 


Biog. Univ. (t. vi). 


tM. Ozanam (Dante et la Phlosophie Catholique aw Béme Siécle,) asserts—* Beatrix quitta 
la terre dans tout I’ éclat de la jeunesse et de la virginité,” (p. 60,) “in spite of,” observes 
a clever reviewer in the Foreign Quarterly, (1844,) “the Bict filie sue et uxori D. Simonis 


de Bardio, of the paternal will.” Mr. Leigh Hunt’s sneers here are insufferable. 
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thing savage to look upon.”* . About 
1291, at the persuasion of his friends, 
who hoped that marriage would drive 
away his melancholy, he was united to 
Gemma Donati, the kinswoman of a 
powerful family of that name,’ By her 
he was the father of six children,7 five 
sons and one daughter, to the latter of 
whom, unforgetful of his old attachment, 
he gave the name of Beatrice. With this 
lady he does not seem ‘to have lived 
happily, and she never came to him dur- 
ing his exile. This latter circumstance, 
however, is easily explained, for Dante’s 
property having been confiscated, he 
went into exile a beggar, and surely had 
nothing during that time wherewith to 
support a wife and six children. Landino 
asserts that she was a real Xantippe, but 
in the work before us (Historie de Dante 
Alighiere) M. Artand represents her as a 
good and tender wife.t Dante, indeed, 
was scarcely himself; between his grief 
for Beatrice and his anxieties about the 
country. ‘I fancy,” says Carlyle, “ the 
rigorous, earnest man, with his keen ex- 
citabilities, was not altogether easy to 
make happy.” Altogether, it is rather 
- too knotty a point for the commentators. 

In 1293, the revolution of Gian Della 
Bella took place, in which the priors of 
the trades usurped all the authority, and 
published an edict by which all noblemen 
—that is, all who counted a knight among 
their ancestors—were disqualified for 
office. Although Dante was not of the 
number of the grandi, he was a direct 
descendant of the knight Cacciaguida, 
and thus he could fill no’official position. 
After the exile of Della Bella the people 
quarrelled amongst themselves, and split 
into two factions, the popolani grossi and 
popolant minuti; still the nobles did not 
regain their lost authority, but became 
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so turbulent that Dante, along with some 
of the least powerful of the nobility, went 
over to the citizens, and enrolled himself 
jn the book of the apothecaries and 
physicians. This has led some to sup- 
pose that he studied medicine, but it was 
merely done that he might hold office’; it 
was ‘‘a condition exacted of the gentry 
by the then democratic tendencies of the 
republic.” 

Party spirit was now raging at Florence; 
family ties were forgotten, and brothers 
confronted each other in these terrible 
times. Dante came of a Guelphic family, 
and, as we have seen, had already been 
distinguished against the opposing factich. 
Some time before Godfrey Caucellieri and 
his cousin Amadoro had gotten intoea 
drunken brawl in Pistoja, and the friends 
of each had taken sides: they were re- 
spectively known as the Neri and Bian- 
chi; afterwards so famous in the history 


of Florence, whither the feud soon ex- * 


tended. ‘The whole city was in an up- 
roar, the Guelphs espousing the side of 
the Neri, and the Ghibelines that of the 
other party, when his Holiness sent 
thither first a Bishop, and then a Cardi- 
nal, to pacify the inhabitants, These 
reverend functionaries s6on went home 
in a rage, having increased the confusion 
by passing sentence of excommunication 
on the city. At this crisis Dante was 
elected chief of the priors, and by his 
advice the leading men of each factfon 
were banished; his powerful kinsman, 
Corso Donati, being amongst the Neri, 
and his friend, Guido Cavalcanti, among 
the Bianchi, Dante was accused of 
partiality toward the Bianchi in this 
transaction, and the suspicions against 
him increased when the exiles of that 
faction were permitted to return, whilst 
the sentence of the banished Neri re- 





¢ Quasi una cosa selvatica a riguardare, magro, barbuto, e quasi tutto transformato da 
quello che avanti essere soleva. Vita di Dante. 


{The author of the paper on Dante, in the New Amer. Cyc., (vol. vi, p. 248), says 


seven. We think he is mistaken. 


Zp. 85. See, also, Leigh Hunt’s Works, vol. 1, p. 8, and Foscolo, Disc. sul Testo, (ab. 


sup.), p. 184. 
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mained in full force. His explanations* 
were not heeded, and the Neri at last 
succeeded in persuading Boniface ( VIII.) 
to send Charles of Valois to.reform the 
city, the accusation against Dante afford- 
ing a pretext to his Holiness for such 
violent proceedings, The arrival of 
Charles changed the whole aspect of af- 
fairs ; the Neri returned from the Castello 
della Pieve, whither they were banished ; 
and the whole faction of the Bianchi were 
driven out, At this time Dante was in 
Rome, whither he had gone on an em- 
bassy to that crafty old Boniface, “ with 
the offer of a voluntary return to peace 
and amity among the citizens.” During 
this absence he was accused by the Neri 
of peculation, mulcted to the amount of 
8600 lire, and on the 27th of January, 
1201, banished from Tuseary for two 
years ; on the 16th of March, of the same 
year, the fine not having been paid, 
(which, indeed, would have been an ac- 
knowledgment of his guilt,) a‘ second 
sentence was pronounced aguinst him, by 
which he was condemned to be burned 
alive, if taken within the bounds of the 
republic. Thus Dante Alighieri, the 
greatest citizen of Florence, became an 
exile; the proyd, earnest man, wander- 
ing through Italy, dependant (God pity 
him!) upon the bounties of his former 
enemies, learning 


how salt a savor hath 

The bread of others, and how hard a path 

To climb and to descend the stranger’s 
stairs. 





Dante. 
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* 
At one time animated by the hope of 
driving out the usurper; at another, 
heart-sick and a-weary, venting his sar- 
casm on the frivolous guests of the mu- 
nificent Cau Grande.j When the brave 
emperor, Hlenry VII., died at Buoncon- 
vento, the last hope of the bold exile 
perished ; he knew that he should never 
tread the streets of his loved Florence 
again.t Ilow touchingly he speaks of 
his exile in the Convito.g ‘“ Alas! had 
it pleased the Dispenser of the Universe, 
that the oceasion «f this excuse had never 
existed; that neither others had com- 
mitted wrong against me, nor I suffered 
unjustly; suffered, I say, the punish- 
ment of exile and of poverty; since it 
was the pleasure of that fairest and most 
renowned daughter of Rome, Florence, to 
cast me forth out of her sweet bosom, in 
which I had my birth and nourishment 
even to the ripeness of my age; and in 
which, with her good will, I desire, with 
all my heart, to rest this wearied spirit 
of mine, and to terminate the time allot- 
ted to me on earth. Wandering over al- 
most every part, to which this our Jan- 
guage extends, I have gone about likea 
mendicant ; showing, against my will, the 
wound with which fortune has smitten 
me, and which is often imputed to bis ill- 
deserving on whom it is inflicted. I have, 
indeed, been a vessel without sail and 
without steerage, carried about to divers 
ports, and roads, and shores, by the dry 
wind that springs out cf sad poverty; 
and have appeared before the eyes of 





* Dante replied to the accusation, that “ when those who had been sent to Serrazana 
were recalled, he was no longer in office; and that their return had been permitted on 
account of the death of Guido Cavalcanti, which was attributed to the unwholesome air 


of that place.” Cary’s Life, p. 15. 


¢ This pleasure-loving and generous Prince, Voltaire calls, “le grandecan de Vérone.” 


We might almost suppose that he is attempting a pun. M. Aroux, however, (Dante, 


Hérétique, Révolutionnaire, et Socialiste, p. 118 to 120,) takes it all in earnest, and tells us 


that heretics, during the Middle Ages, called each other Tarters, by way of secret recog- 


nition. 


It is astonishing how ignorant and careless Voltaire is about some things. 


For 


some of Dante’s sarcasm—related by Petrarch—on Cau Grande, the reader is referred to 


Mr. Carlyle’s “ Heroes and Hero- Worship.” 


{It was at this time that he is supposed to have gone to Paris, (perhaps for the second 


time,) and Oxford. 


Some say, also to Germany. 


§ We have extracted this translation from Cary’s Life of Dante, as we have no direct 


acquaintance with therConvito. 
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many, who, perhaps, from some report 
that had reached them, had imagined me 
of a different form; in whose sight not 
only my person was disparaged, but every 
action of mine became of less value; as 
well already perfurmed, as those which 
yet remained for me to attempt.” How 
strongly the amor ‘patriz gushes out in 
each simple and pathetic line! Again, 
in the ‘‘ De Vulgari Eloquio,”* we find 
a touching example of style: “‘Piget me 
cunctis, sed pietatem maximam illorum 
habes quicunque “in exilio tabescentes, 
patriam tantum somniarfdo revisunt.” 

Remember this is written -by that Dante 
whom nearly all the commentators rep- 
resent as vain and full of hatred and fe- 
rocity—commentators without one feeling 
of charity, who never seem to have consid- 
ed “the circumstance.”+ How pleasant 
to turn from the sneering, unsympathiz- 
ing commentators to a great-hearted man 
who speaks out so bravely and sincerely : 
“T know not in the world an affection 
equal to that of Dante. It is a tender- 
ness, a trembligg, longing, pitying love, 
like the wail of Molian harps, soft, soft, 
like achild’s young heart; and then that 
stern, sore-saddened heart?”’t Wethank 
thee, Thomas Carlyle, for this saying of 
thine. 

A short time before he took up his 
abode with Can Grande, he received per- 
mission to return to Florence, but on 
such conditions that he at once rejected 
the offer, Ilis letter in reply, written to 
a Florentine friend, is worthy to be tran- 
ecribed.2 ‘In licteris vestris et reveren- 
tia debita et affectione exceptis, quam re- 
patriatio mea cure sit vobis exanimo, gra- 
ta mente ac diligenti animadversione 
concepi; etenim tanto me districtius obli- 
gastis, quanto zarious exules invenire 
amicos contingit, ad illam vero significata 
respondeo: et, (si non eatemus qualiter 
forsam pusillanimitas appeteret aliquo- 
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rum,) ut sub examine yestri consilii ante 
judicium, affectuose deposeo, ecceigitur 
quod per licteras vestri mei; que nepotis, 
necnon aliorum quamplurimum amico- 
rum significatum est mihi, per ordina- 
mentum nuper factum Florentie super 
absolutione bannitorum, quod si solvere 
vellam.certam pecunie quantitatum, vel- 
lemque pati notam oblationis et absolvi 
possem et redire, ad presens, in quo qui- 
dum duo ridenda et male perconciliata 
sunt. Pater, dico male perconciliata per 
illos qui tali expresserunt: nam vestre 
litere discretius et consultius clausulate 
nicil de talibus continebant, estne ista re- 
voeatio glorioza quad all, revocatur at 
patriam per trilustrium fere perpessus 
exilium? Neene mermit innocentia man- 
ifesta quibuslibet? hee sudor et labor 
continuatus in studius? Absit a viro 
philosophie domestica temeraria terreni 
cordis humilitas, ut more cujusdam cioli 
et aliorum infamiam quasi vinctus ipse se 
patiatur offerri, absit a viro predicante 
justitiam, ut perpessus injuriam inferen- 
tibus, velud benemerentibus, pecuniam 
suam solvat, non est hee via redeundi ad 
patriam, Pater mi, sed si alia per vos, 
aut deinde per alios invenietur que fame 
d. (Dantis) que onori non deroget, illam 


nen lentis passibus acceptabo, quod si, 


per nullam talem Florentia introitur, 
nunguam Florentiam introibo, quidni? 
Nonne solis astrorumque specula ubique 
sub celo, ni prius ingloriam, ino igno- 
miniosum populo, Florentineque civitati 
me reddam? quippe panis non deficiet.” 
Let us write it again: “ quod si per nul- 
lam talem Florentia introitur, nunquam 
Florentiam introibo.” With what proud 
dignity does he express his indignation! 
Ah! this is*a glorious letter! No! he 
will never enter his beautiful Florence 
again, unless it is acknowledged that he 
is guiltless, unless he can walk her streets 
with a manly tread ‘and with head erect. 





¥ ii, c. 6. 


+ M. Balbo says: “Si fece per superba ed via Ghibelino. Il gran peccato di Danté fu 
Vira.” Vita di Dante, (Turin, ed. 1839) vol. ii, c. 1. 


{ Heroes and Hero Worship, p. 85. 


2 We take this le.ter*from the article of Foscolo, in the Edinb. Rev., (vol. xxx.,) and re- 


tain the old spelling. 
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How we honor him for it! Even Mr. 
Leigh Hunt is compelled to say that it is 
one of the noblest letters he has ever 
seen, M. Le Normant is the only man, 
as far as we have seen, who does not 
think so. 

It is with the most profound pity that 
we follow his wanderings during his ex- 
ile: now in the desolate territory of Gub- 
bio, at the dreary old monastery of Santa 
Croce di Fonte Avellana working on his 
Divine Comedy; now at the old tower of 
the Conti Falucei; now in the wild 
mountain fastnesses near Urbino with 
the great Ghibbeline chief, Fagginola, 
until finally he settled down at Ravenna 
with the generous and accomplished 
Guido Novello da Polenta, the nephew of 
the unfortunate Francesca, whose fate he 
has so toauchingly described in the In- 
ferno.* Here he passed his time most 
pleasantly with his congenial friend, for 
the Duke} was something of a poet him- 
self; but he was destined not to enjoy 
this repose for a long time. Maving 
gone on an embassy to the Venetians on 
behalf of his patron and friend, he was 
denied even ‘an andience, on account of 
the hatred which they felt toward the 
Duke. This disappointment is supposed 
to have hastened the end of the weary 
exile, and on the 14th of September, 1321, 
Dante Alighieri, the great Italian, fell 
asleep. 

As Tom THood wrote for his epitaph, 


Dante. 
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“He Sang. the Song of the Shirt,” so 
Dante dictated for his: 


Jura monarchial superbos Phlegethonta 
lacusque 

Lustraudo cecini volverunt Fata groousque 

Sed quia pars cessit meliorbus hospita cas- 
tris 

Aucteremque suum petiit felicior astris 

Hic blavdor Dantes patriis extorris ab oris 

Quem genvit parri Florentia mater amoris. 


Alas! Hie clavdor Duntes patriis extorris : 
ab oris! how sadly thag rings! 
Guido gave him a magnificent funeral * 
and raised a monument to his memory ;}$ 
another was erected by the father of Car- 
dinal Bembo in 1483, and a splendid one, 
as late as 1780, by the Cardinal Gonzaga. 

What a sad end for the great Floren- 
tine! Ilis “‘dying eyes” closed by “‘for- 
eign hands,” 


“By strangers honoured and by strangers 
mourned.” 


The repentant Florentines twice petition- 
ed for his ashes, but the Revennese justly 
refused them. Ah! the old way over 
again! Sic vita! 

When we reflect about that exile, how 
full of sorrow it all seems! Maybe at 
one time he stood at a crossing and 
stretched forth his hands for charity! 
Good God! think of it, Dante Alighieri a 
beggar ! 

And yet was it not all for the best? 





* There is a touching story told of Dante, as happening during his wanderings through 
Lunigiana. He knocked at the gate of the convent of Santa Croce del Corvo, and the 
monk who answered the summons, seeing at once from the haggard face of the stranger 
that he had suffered much, asked: “ What do you seek here?” Dante, gazing around 
slowly, replied: “Peace.” Pacem. For a translation of the letter from Frate I[lario to 
Ugueeione delia Fagginola, see Long fellow’s Prose Works, (Blue and Gold ed.) vol. 1, p. 
427. Mr. Longfellow, in the same brief sketch of Dante, speaks (p. 429) of Dante “laying 
down to die in the palace of Ravenna, wrapped in the cowl and mantle of a Franciscan 


friar.” Mr. Longfellow ought to know better than this. 


t We are rather surprised to see that Mrs. Jameson (Loves of the Poets, p- 106) and Mr. 
Carlyle (Heroes and Hero Worship, p. 84) have fallen into the old error about the Duke 
being the father and not the nephew of the unfortunate Francesca. 


{There is a great dispute about this. Any one curious about it can see Leigh Hunt's 
A. 7, rR ‘7 
Works, vol. 1, p. 15; New Am. Cyc., vol. 6, p. 251, note +. Life prefixed to Cary’s 
Transl., p. 24. 











Can anything really good come save 
through tribulation? Had it not-been 
thus, would we have had the grandest 
poem, the divinest work in all modern 
literature? the book that had “ made him 
lean for many years,” the book that was 
written with the warmest blood from the 
* depths of a brave, tender, and sorrowing 
“heart? 

In nearly all the biographies and 
sketches we have read, there is much talk 
of his being a Guelph and a Ghibelline, 
of his being a mere partisan, of his chang- 
ing from faction to faction. Tow little 
the critics understand such a great soul. 
One we have met who understands him, 
and who speaks out nobly.* “Now, 
Dante was neither a Catholic nor a 
Guelph, nor a Ghibeline; he was a 
CurisTiaAN andan Itanian,. * * * * * 
It must be said, insisted upon, that this 
idea of national greatness is the leading 
thought in all that Dante did or wrote. 
Never man loved his country with a more 
exalted or fervent love; never had man 
such projects of magnificent and exalted 
destinies for her. All who consider Dante 
as a Guelph or a Ghibeline, grovel at the 
base of the monument which he desired to 
raise to Italy.” Yes, this is jhe truth, 
which unsympathizing commentators and 
biographers would never have found; in- 
deed, could scarcely comprehend. . Re- 
member that: Dante was a CHRISTIAN 
and an ITatran: that is the key by which 
to understand the sayings and doings of 
this man. 

We have before us two portraits of 
Dante—one, “the best portrait,” painted 
by Giotto in the ancient chapel of the 
Podesta at Florence; the other, painted 
(probably by the same hand,) during his 
exile. Mr. Leigh Hunt sneers at “ the 
mere worshippers” of Dante for pretend- 
ing “that his face owes all its subse- 
quent gloom and exacerbation to exter- 
nal causes.” We wonder if he compared 
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these portraits. Mrs. Jameson,j speak- 
ing of the former, says: ‘On comparing 
the head of Dante—painted when he was 
about thirty, prosperous and distinguish- 
ed in his native city—with the later por- 
traits of him when an exile, worn, wasted, 
embittered by misfortune and disappoint- 
ment and wounded pride, the difference 
of expression is as touching as the iden- 
tity in feature is indubitable.* And Mr. 
Carlyle, referring to the latter, speaks 
with almost a woman’s tenderness: ‘ To 
me it is a most touching face; perhaps 
of all faces that I know, the most so. 
Lonely there, painted as on a vacancy, 
with the simple laurel wound around it; 
the deathless sorrow and pain, the known 
victory which is also deathless ; signifi- 
cant of the whole history of Dante! I 
think it is the mournfullest face that ever 
was painted from reality, an altogether 
tragic, heart-affecting face. There is in 
it, as foundation of il, the softness, ten- 
derness, gentle affection as of a child; 
but all this is as if congealed into sharp 
contradiction, into abnegation, isolation, 
proud, hopeless pain. A soft eternal 
soul looking out so stern, implaeable, 
grim-trenchant, as from imprisonment of. 
thick-ribbed ice! Withal it is a silent 
pain, too, a silent, scornful one: the lip 
curled in a kind of god-like disdain of 
the thing that is eating out his heart, as 


_ if it were withal a mean, insignificant 


thing, as if he whom it had power to tor- 
ture and strangle were greater than it.” 
Yes, it makes us sad to look at these por- 


traits; in the former, a softened look of ° 
melancholy abstraction ; in the latter, a’ 


wild, surprised, dreamy look in the dark 
eyes. 

Scarcely was the poet dead, when all 
Italy rang with his fame—lectures on the 
Divina Commedia were commenced in 
the different cities. Boccaccio filling the 


chair at Florence, and Benvenuto da_ 


Imola that at Bologna. Venice, Piacenza, 





* The critic in the Foreign Quar. Riv., (No. 65) who has written a very clever articleon the 


character of Dante. While we cannot agree with him on some points, it is the best re- 
view we have ever seen of the poet: What a striking analogy; had his article been 
written later, he might have run between Dante and Garibaldi. 


+ Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, art. Giotto. 
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Pisa and Milan followed this example at 
intervals, and every library had its addi- 
tion of the divine work. ‘This divine 
comedy, indeed, needed commentators, 
that some of the finest comparisons there- 
in contained might be understood by the 
generality of its readers; comparisons, 
whose meaning often could only be un- 
ravelled by. a knowledge of the ancient 
mythology, of astronomy, and natural 
philosophy. Dante was probably the 
most learned man of his time. He was 
called ‘““Divinissimo Teslogo,” was deep- 
ly read ‘in the Latin classic, and, what 
was very rare at that time, possessed a 
slight knowledge of Greek ; we have seen 
that he conquered in all his disputations 
with the churchmen at Paris, and on his 
tomb we find inscribed, 


“Theologus Dantes nullius dogmatus ex- 
pers.” 


Thus to understand the work of this 
great genius, we have to disinter all the 
long-forgotten science of h's time; we 
must, for the time, be an Italian of the 
twelfth century ; we must know all the 
dogmas of the schoolmen, believe in the 
influence of the stars, and still have a 
reverénuce for the old mythological divini- 
lies. , 

Besides the Divina Commedia, Dante 
has written a work that is really valuable 
to curivus philologists, the “ De Vulgari 
Eloquiv.” In this work he sets forth the 
claims of the language spoken by the 
people.to be the language of the poets ; 
recounts the different dialects of Italy, 
and discusses their merits and their 
vices. These dialects he classes int» 
fourteen primary idioms, which had 
branched out into nearly one thousand 
varieties. He does not judge any of them 
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to be exactly suited to the wants of the 
poet, but attempts to show that by acare- 
ful selection from each a language might 
be furmed, which should be that of the 
literature. To this language he gives 
the somewhat pompous title—‘“‘ Iilustre 
Cardinale, Aulicum, et Curial Vulgare 
in Latio. Ot all the dialects he thinks 
that of Rome the worst, and that of 
Bologna the best, but adds that the latter 
was not originally so, having been im- 
proved by adopting a great deal from the 
dialects of Imola, Modena and Ferrara. 
The Bolognese approached nearest to his 
ideal Curial, and yet was far from con- 
taining all the proper elements. As a 
proof of this he calls attention to the fact 
that the Bolognese poets, celebrated for 
their verses, are compelled to use words 
not found elsewhere in their language. 
He explains the epithet “illustrious” as 
applied to this language, by saying that 
its meaning here is analogous to its mean- 
ing when employed in reference to men: 
the characteristics which distinguish it 
from the other dialects with their rude 
constructions were the same as_ those 
which distinguish men from the “ pro- 
fanum vulgus;” that it exercises an in- 
fluence ofr the feelings, and that those 
who use it, would hold a higher position 
than any noble of the land. He calls it ‘ 
“cardinal” because it is the criterion by 
which all the other dialects are to be 
judged, and with which they are to mcve; 
‘“‘aulic” and “curial,” because had Italy 
a court and palace, such woyld be their 
language. Even in this work we see his 
unbounded love for Florence, ‘‘ the most 
ungrateful of all mothers.”” With what 
reluctance does he confess that there are 
cities superior to Florence, and language 
more elaborate than any in Italy.* This 





*He writes (Lib. i. ¢. 6.): Nos, cui mundus est patria, velut piscibus aequor, quarfquam 
Sarnum biberimus ante dentes, et Florentiam ades diligamus, ut quia dileximus exilium 
patiamur injuste, ratione magis quam sensu, spatulas nostri judicii podiamus; et quam- 
vis ad voluptatem -nostram, sive nostrae sensualitatis quietem in terris amenior locus 
quam Florentia non existat, revolventes et poetarum et aliorum Scriptorum volumina 
quibus mundus universaliter et membratim describitus, ratiocinantesque in nobis situa. 
tiones varias mundislocorum et eorum latitudinem ad ulrumque polum et cireum equato. 
rem, multas usu perpendimus firmiterque censemus et magis nobiles et fnagis deliciosas 
et regiones et plerasque nationes et gentes delectabilion atque utiliori sermone uti quam 
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remarkable production was tp have been 


completed in four books, but unfortunate- 


ly only two have come down to us, and 
large portions seem to be mere abstracts 
of the original text. The Florentines, 
on account of the Tuscan being thoaght 
inferior to the dialect of the Bolognese, 
have disputed the genuineness of this 
treatise, but it is now universally con- 
ceded to have been written by Dante. 

Of the treatise De Monarchia we can- 
not speak, as we have no direct acquain- 
tance with it, knowing it, as we do the 
Convito, only through translations of cer- 
tain parts which have appeared in Eng- 
land at different times.* 

And now we come to that tenderest love 
stery in all modern literature, the Vita 
Nuova,} which, although written before 
the “De Vulgari Eloquio,” we have 
thought best to notice here, as we are led 
more naturally from that work than from 
any of the others to the contemplation of 
his divine poem. This Vita Nuova, like 
all of Dante’s works, except the one we 
have just noticed, is autobiographic, and 
treats of his love for Beatrice, “the sun- 
light of his boyhood;” the love that 
spiritualized by the pangs of separation 
and a great trial, led him finally to the 
contemplation of all the glories of the 
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Great Invisible. He shows us how grad- 
ually his earthly Beatrice is transubstan- 
tiated by memory and imagination “into 
a holy ideal, combining in one radiant 
symbol of, sorrow and hope the faith 
which is the instinctive refuge of unavail- 
ing regret, the grace of God which higher 
natures learn to find in the trial which 
passeth all understanding, and that per- 
fect womanhood, the dream of youth and 
the memory of maturity, which’ beckons 
toward the forever unattainable.” This 
book, written with all the simple confi- 
dence that a maiden whose soul is full of 
tender regrets, would use in pouring 
furth the secrets of her heart to her dear- 
est friend; this book, so full of sweet sad 
fancies, of the touching naiveté of youth, 
will be read as long as life goes on in the 
old way, as long as there is first love and 
bitter disappointment, as long as there 
are any poet-lovers in all the world. It 
seems to us that this book can only be 
fitly translated by a gentle, womanly 
woman. Is not the first book we see in 
the boudoir of, a,good and clever woman 
a worn copy of this Vita Nuova? 
Besides much pleasure, there is much 
information for all who wish to under- 
stand the Divine Comedy, to be obtained 
by a perusal of this touching little histo- 





*The article in the Foreign Quarterly Review, (ut supra) is wholly on the De Monarchié 
and the Convito, so that the defect in our review may be supplied by consulting it. It 
is surprising how writers disagree. Leigh Hunt calls the De Monarchia, “a Latin trea- 
tise on Monarchy recommendihg the divine rights of the Emperor.” (Works, vol. i, p. 
11): the reviewer in the Foreign Quarterly says (p. 13). ‘There is not a single word in 
the whole treatise De Monarchia which concerns Germany or the Emperor.” 


} There has been a deal of discussion about the title “La Vita Nuova,’ some transla- 
ting it the “ New Life,’ and some the “ Early Life” of Dante. Mr. Garrow entitles his 
translation (Florence, 1846) “ The Early Life of Dante Allighieri.” Fraticelli too approves 
of this interpretation. We can find nothing about it from the clever critic of the Foreign 
Quarterly, Fut there is small doubt in our mind but that the correct signification is “ The 


“New Life” of Dante, a life made new by his love for Beatrice. Have the critics forgotten 


the opening of the Vita Nuova, and the canzone (x. st. 5). 


“Lo giorno che costei nel mondo venne, 
Secondo che si trova 


“(Nel libro della mente che vien meno,) 


La mia persona parvola sostenne 
Una passion nova?” 


See also note + p. 15 of this article. 
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ry. Here we see “his blessing,” Bea- 
trice, as she lived, and loved and died, so 
gentle and modest, surrounded by all her 
beautiful companions; here we see the 
man and the woman, with all their hap- 


piness and sorrow, living and breathing, : 


so close that we can almost touch them- 

He seems to have thought of Beatrice 
as a sort of patron saint, and this thought 
probably suggested the work.* Tle tells 
us how he was led by his great sorrow to 
seek consolation in religion, a religion 
that came accompanied by the hallowed 
recollections of his youth, when all was 
sunshine and gladness; _ recollections, 
which a coarse world laughs to scorn, but 
which brought back the image of her, 
whom philosophy with all its subtle dis- 
quisitions could never make him forget— 


“ Whose was the voice that led me on? 
Who walked with me that pleasant wood? 
The voice, her voice,—her very tone, 

Her unforgotten words renewed. 

The radiant eyes, the folded hair, 

The lips, the love reposing there. 

Day wakes her from the conscious trance, 
And still before my ey& T trace 

The lines of that beloved face, 

And that transfigured countenance.” 


‘The sonnets are scarcely equalled in the 
poetry of any language for their beauty 
of expression and their’ exquisite senti- 
ment. To the fragment of a Canzone we 
find the following touching note append- 
ed: “I was engaged in composing this 
canzone, and had just finished only the 
above stranza, when q just God was 
pleased to take unto himself this gentlest 
of beings; that she might be glorified 
through the merits of that blessed 
Queen, the Virgin Maria, whose name 
was over greatly reverenced by my suint- 
ly Beatrice.” | 

In the first Canzone, written after her 
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death and addressed to the female-riends 
of Beatrice, there is one stanza which for 
sublime tenderness and simplicity is un- 
equalled. We must be pardoned for our 
awkward prose translation: “our Beatrice 
has ascended to the heaven of heavens, 
to those realms where peacefully dwell 
the angels; and you, her lovely compan- 
ions, and Love and me, alas! she has left 
behind. The frost of winter chilled her 
not, neither did the heat of summer 
wither her; it was the strength of her 
virtue, her humility and her truth, that 
ascending to Ileaven, moved the Eternal 
Father to call her unto him, inasmuch as 
this miserable life was unworthy anything 
so beautiful and good.”  Ilis love is so 
pure, so manly, so tender! Take up Hor- 
ace and Tibullus and compare any of the 
odes that contain the praises of their 
Glyceras and Chloés with the following 
sc nnet :+ 


Negli occhi porta la mia Donna Amore; 
Perché si fa gentil ciocch ’ella mira; 
Or ’ella pasa, ogni nom ver lei si gira; 
E cui saluta, fa tremar lo core, 

Licché bassando ’| viso tutto smuore, 
Ed ogni suo difetto allor sospira ; 

Fuggé dinanzi a lei superbia ed ira. 
Ajutatemi, donne, a farle onore! 

Ogni dofcezza, ogni pensiero umile 
Nasce nel core a chi parlar la sente ; 
Onde @ laudato chi prima la vide, 

Quel ch’ella par, quando un poco sorride 
No si pud dicer, né tener a mente ; 

Si @ nuovo miracolo e gentile. 


Can the world-renowned ode cf Sappho— 
with which we are all familiar through 
Ambrose Phillips’ exquisite translation 
—commencing : 


Paiverar por xnvos isos Oeaow, &c. 


be compared with this? Wg think not, 





* He collected the poems he had written during the life of Beatrice, adding others, } 
and accompanying the whole with a prose narrative, in 1292, about two years after her 


death. 


before which little can be read, a rubic is found, which says: Incipit Vita Nova. 


In the beginning of this book he says: “In that part of the book of my memory, 


Under 


which rubic I find written the words which it is my intention to transcribe into this little 
book—if not all of them, their signification at least.” 


¢ Sonnetto 11 (Poes. della Vita Nuova.) 








































He tel!s us that while sitting alone, 
thinking upon his lost Beatrice, on the 
anniversary of her death, he traced the 
figure of an angel on his tablets.* Tow 
simple and touching! Memory has softly 
led him back to the old days, and then 
he thinks with a kind of tender awe of 
her being up in heaven, and through a- 
sociation he traces this figure. 


How beautifully he writes of the for- 
giveness that springs up in his heart 
whenever the vision of his guardian an- 
gel appears: ‘*Quando ella apparia da 
parte alcuna, nullo nemico mi rimanea, 
anzi mi giungea una fiamma di caritade 
la quale mi ficea perdonare a qualunque 
m’avesse offeso.” We think of this and 
then of Mr. Leigh Hunt’s sneer: “ would 
the great but splenetic poet have made 
an angel and a saint of Beatrice had he 
married her?” We have a kindness for 
Mr. Leigh I{unt, and it was with sincere 
regret that we read his paper on Dante. 
It is strange that he—kindly Leigh Hunt, 
we always called him, and put him with 
Robbie Burns, and “ Sir Walter” and 
that quaint, tender-hearted Charles Lamb, 
way down in the depths of our heart to 
love furever—should judge so harshly one 
who was so severely tried by a great af- 
fliction. ‘* Would he had made her an 
angel or a saint, had he married her ?” 
We know not. Probably, had he done 
so, we should have had no Divine Come- 
dy. She, we know, would have been a 
good and tender wife ; he a faithful hus- 
hand. Should we scan severely the out- 
breaks of temper in a proud man, who 
wandered pennyless in a land of stran- 
gers fur fifteen years? Should we care- 
fully hunt up all the bad things that have 
been said about him and tell them to the 
world, and gloat over them all? Nay, 
we wish ere this kindly old man had died, 
that he had re-written this criticism : 
where was thy Bible, O scholar, with its 
beautiful chapter of Corinthians ? 

There is another exquisite sonnet, en- 
titled The Wish, and addressed to his 
poet friend, Guido Cavalcanti, which has 
been beautifully rendered by Shelley: 
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THE WISH. 


‘Guido! I wish that Lapo, thou, and I, 


Led by some ‘strong enchantment might 
ascend P 


A magic ship, whose charmed sails should 
fly 

With winds at will, where’er our though 
might wend: 

And that no change, nor any evil chance 

Should mar our joyous voyage; but it 
might be 

That even satiety should still enhance 


Between our hearts their strict community. 


And that the bounteous wizard there would 
place 4 

Vanna and Bice, and thy gentle love, 

Companions of our wanderings, and would 
grace 

With passionate talk, wherever we might 
rove 

Our time !—and each were as content and 
free 

As I believe that thou and I should be. 


Fitly does this Vita Nuova end: 

“Soon after this a marvellous vision 
appeared to me, wherein I saw things 
which made me form the design to dis- 
course no more of this blessed being, un- 
til I might more worthily speak of her. 
And to accomplish this, I, as she indeed 
does know, study my utmost: so that if 
it be pleasing to Him, through whom all 
things have their being, that my life 
shal! be prolonged for some years, I hope 
to speak of her as never woman was sp0- 
ken of before, and then may it please 
Him, who is Lord of Merey, that my soul 
may go to gaze at the splendor of its 


lady, the saintly Beatrice, who in glory. 


looks upon the face of Ilim qui est per 
omnia secula benedictus.” 

We lay aside this tender little volume 
with trembling lips; and with a sort of 
blank astonishment at what we have seen 
written by unsympathising commentators 
and servile copyists. Some journalist 
writes a criticism in which he abuses this 
great-hearted man and for thirty years or 
more the reviewers follow in the beaten 
path, scarcely one of them havirg the 
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* Vita Nuova, p. 343. 
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diligence to look up the evidence for him- 
self, or if so, not the candor and courage 
to speak out. We have before us several 
papers on Dante, each one of which bears 
such a strong resemblance to the other, 
that we suspect the common paternity 
may be traced to some mysterious back 
number of a Quarterly. The method cf 
writing reviews, practised ‘by Mr. Pen- 
dennis, as editor of ‘‘The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette,” by means of which he composed 
those tremendous leaders which astound- 
ed the people at Fair Oaks, seems to have 
been popular with the journalists, who 
have considered it a duty to “ do” an ar- 
ticle on the Divine Comedy. 

We are glad to say that there have been 
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few, but noble exceptions. For the pres- 
ent we leave the great poet, as he finishes 
the last lines of this book; as he feels 
the irresistible longing to place still high- 
er the name of her he loves; as he con- 
ceives the design of composing that di- 
vine poem, which was to be written with 
the blood of a sorrowing heart, but which 
was destined to place him among the 
chosen few, who crowned with bays for- 
ever green, kneel around the great altar 
of their Realized Ideal, and who purified 
by a great trial, have been rendered fit 
to “look upon the face of Him, qui est 
per omnia sceecula benedictus,.” 


Howitzer Camp, Warwick Co., Va. 





I had called this thing “ Manassas Hymn,”—but that’s pretentious—so we'll simply 


call ita 


fe 


WAR SONG. 
Arr :—‘“ Liberty Duett” in “ Il Puritani.” 


Awake! arise my warriors! 

Liberty, your mother, calls to you! 

Tyranny comes with accursed chains! 

Grasp firm your vengeful weapons true; 
There’s Truth in the flash of the mettled steel, 
There’s strength in your arms to wield it best, 
Now when the Tyrant plants his heel 

Upon your sacred mother’s breast— 

Awake! arise, my warriors, 

And ’midst the battle’s fiery breath, 

Cry as you cleave th’ invader down, 

“ Liberty ! Liberty or Death!” 


On Manassas’ glorious sun-lit plains, 
Down came the Tyrant with a boast; 
Down came he tothe Feast of, Death! 
Where now is all his haughty host? 

Go count the skulls upon the ground 
Where hungry ravens picked their food, 
Where the parchéd earth did drink that day 
And quench her thirst with blood!” 
Awake! arise, my warriors, 

And ’midst the battle’s fiery breath, 

Cry as you cleave th’ invader down, 

** Liberty ! Liberty or Death !” 


Warriors! Maryland cries to you, 
Maryland, daughter of Liberty ! 
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Shenandoa, the Daughter of the Stars, 


Behold her men are all in chains! 

Go burst their bonds and set them free ! 
Hear her women and children’s cries! 
Warriors! Hear them and arise! ° 
Maryland bleeds—and bleeding; dies ! 
The battle-light is on your eyes! 


On to the charge, my warriors, 

And ‘midst the battle’s fiery breath 
Cry as you cleave th’ invader down, 
“ Liberty! Liberty or Death!” 


On my warriors! On my braves, 
Beyond Potomac’s waters blue, 
Spare not one accurséd foe, 
Although he crouch and pray to you, 
On my Southrons! To the charge! 
Now when Mars, the blood-red star, 
His crimson banner o’er you waves, 


And shakes the world with war! 


To the charge, to the charge, my warriors, 
And ’midst the battle’s fiery breath, 
Shout your war-cry as you strike, ' 

“ ZTiberty! Liberty or Death !” 





SHENANDOA, 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE STARS 


.... That bright and abounding river, which on account of its: surpassing beauty 
was named by the Indians the Shenandoah—that is to say, “The Daughter of the 


Stars.’ —WasHINGTON IRVING. 


I. 


In 1856, on my way to ‘‘ Cloudland,” 
in the county of Gloucester, the resi- 
dence of my grand-father, I stopped at 
“Indian town,” on the Pamunkey river, 
where a few members of the ancient 
tribes still linger. Here I made the ac- 
quaintance of an old Indian patriarch 
named Iagoo: and one day as we lay 
basking idly in the sun, and lazily fish- 
ing, Iagoo related for my entertainment, 
the following legend: 

In old years, when the songs of birds 
were sweeter, and a man could tomahawk 
his enemy without being interfered with, 
—said the patriarch, sighing—the great 
valley over the Blue Mountains, toward 


the sunset, was the hunting ground of 


the Delawares, who had conquered it 
from the great Catawba tribe, and ruled 
itall, even down to the “River of Swans,” 
which the pale faces call Potomac to this 
day. Of all the Delawares, the young 
chief White Hawk was the bravest and 
most beautiful. He could follow the deer 
longer—shoot an arrow further, and 
move more gracefully in the war-dance 
than any other brave. He was like a 
thunder-bolt to his enemies, but to his 
friends as sweet and grateful as the 
South wind, softly sighing in the moon 
of strawberries. The whole tribe loved 
him, and when a stranger looked upon 
him he said, “‘ Truly White Hawk is the 
brave of braves—Mondamin is not 
straighter than the youth—Yes, White 
Hawk is the son of the Evening Star!” 
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But for all the admiration of his tribe, 
the young warrior was not happy. He 
would wander away from the villages, to- 
ward the great mountains, and stay for 
days, talking to the clouds above him, or 
the wind in the trees, or the waves of 
the rivers. His look when he returned 
was sad ; -he often sat down with his head 
resting on his hand—and then no one 
dared interrupt his thoughts. The chiefs 
said only “White Hawk traces out the 
war trail in his head,”—the young maid- 
ens murmured, ‘‘ White Hawk wants a 
wife.” 

If what the maidens said was true, the 
young warrior did not know it. He had 
never looked upon the daughters of the 
tribe. While other youthful chiefs went 
playing on their pipes, and beckoning to 
the girls, he turned his back upon them 
all, They could not win his thoughts 
away from the dreamy images which 
flocked into his mind, or wean him from 
his excursions to the hills and mountains. 
There he wauld lie upon the turf, or the 
bed of pine tassels, and dream away day 
after day, sighing in reply to the mur- 
mur of the stream—smiling sorrowfully 
as he looked to the blue sky——and gazing 
for hours and hours upon the surface of 
the water. 

One day as ,he thus lay at length upon 
the mountain side, he was surprised to 
see a small canoe come floating’ down the 
broad stream. He had never seen any 
other like it. It was gaily coloured, and 
hovered on the water like a wild fowl. 
In the canoe was a maiden clad in white, 
leaning her head upon the prow and 
weeping. White Hawk rose with a 
bound ; his face 2ushed like the crimson 
of sunset, and he ran like a deer to the 
bank of the river. The next moment he 
plunged in and swam tothe canoe. The 
maiden raised her head, and trembled as 
he approached. What was the youthful 
warrior’s astonishment to see that she 
was as white as the falling snow. 

A few moments were enough to re- 
move her terror—White Hawk touched 
his head and breast, and said in the Del- 
aware tongue: 

“Fear not—it is White Hawk, who 
never did harm to woman or child—are 
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you a spirit from the happy hunting 
ground ?” 

The maiden replied in a strange tongue, 
which he could not understand. Ile lis- 
tened with awe—but set about carrying 
the canoe to shore. There were no pad- 
dles-in it—but White Hawk used his 
hands for that purpose—and soon they 
reached the dwelling of his tribe, who 
received the maiden with superstitious 
awe. They called her the “ Daughter of 
the Stars,” or in the Indian tongue Shen- 
andoa—and a wigwam was appointed her 
which no one might enter but upon peril 
of death—no one but White Hawk, who 
seemed not to live out of Shenandoa’s 
presence. She was very beautiful, with 
deep blué eyes, long golden hair, and 
snowy forehead. Her eyes were very 
sorrowful, but she did not complain—and 
soon her cheeks began to grow red again, 
and her step elastic. 

At the end of a month White Hawk 
was anew being. He no longer roamed 
away to sigh in the forest, or on the 
shores of the river—he no more sat with 
his head on his hand, in thought—he was 
changed. His eyes grew as brilliant as 
the eagle’s; his walk as rapid as the 
mountain deer’s; the smile on his lips 
was the sun’s rise falling on the tassel of 
the corn. The tribe wondered much, and 
the braves said to each other, “ The 
Great Spirit has spoken to our brother— 
Manitou has sent him one from the hap- 
py hunting grounds to be his squaw— 
White Hawk is the beloved of the Great 
Spirit !” 

Tn truth the young Indian went daily 
to the wigwam of the white maiden, 
where, it is said, he sat at her feet, or lay 
at length across the opening, resting his 
head upon his hand, and smiling, and 
gazing at her with eyes of love. 

White Hawk was thus deeply absorbed, 
when the braves conceived the design of 
a great war party against the Catawbas, 
who still disputed the country. They 
laid their thoughts before White Hawk, 
and said, “‘Come and be the first of the 
braves—we will follow our brother.” 
White Hawk pondered, then he shook 
his head, then he went sorrowfully, with 
his hands hanging down, to the wigwam 
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of Shenandoa. They were together un- 
til sunset: then he came forth, and as- 
sembling the chiefs, spoke to them. Why, 
he asked, should they go to war? The 
country was peaceful—the harvest ripe— 
the Catawbas had not offended—the 
Great Spirit did not look with pleasure 
upon bloodshed ; if he liked it would he 
have made the rivers water? Manitou 
touched the earth with his finger and the 
great waters flowed; he might have 
made them blood, but would not. For 
himself he would not go to war. ‘Then 
White Hawk was silent. His speech 
was received with threatening murmurs, 
but his haughty glance subdued them. 
He retired to the wigwam of Shen- 
andoa, 

The chiefs remained long in counsel. 
At last they determined on their scheme. 
Shenandoa was the cause of White 
IHawk’s cowardice ; she was a fair devil, 
sent by the spirit of evil to bewitch him. 
It was, therefore, determined first to of- 
fer sacrifice to the evil spirit, to secure 
pardon, next to burn Shenandoa. 

On the next day this decision was an- 
nounced to White Hawk. He bounded 
from his seat, and seizing his tomahawk, 
raised his burning eyes to heaven, and 
hoursely vowed to bury the weapon in 
the brain of the first brave who crossed 
the threshold of Shenandoa’s wigwam. 
Low murmurs greeted this oath; but so 
great was the admiration of alFfor White 
Hawk, that no one even replied. 

“Go, brother,” said a chief at length, 
“ the evil spirit possesses you. To-night 
the Medas will conjure him away. Go! 
White Ilawk is not a Malm-go-taysee ! 
Hid heart is an eagle’s! The white spirit 
Smakes him dwon-hearted !” 

' White Hawk did not fear for himself, 
But he knew his associates too well to 
doubt their resolution, Their very affec- 
tion and admiration for himself would 
hasten the sacrifice of the maiden. He 
therefore determined on flight. No mat- 
ter whither—at least he would save her 
whom he loved now more than his own 
life. ° 

His scheme was to bear Shenandon off 
at midnight—and of this he apprised 
her. The. maiden hastily made all her 
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preparations; and White Hawk, who 
now feit that he was watched, dragged 
himself over the ground, like a snake, to- 
ward her wigwam at the appointed hour. 
As he rose to his feet, and was about to 
lift the deer-skin flap of the door-way, 
four dark figures issued from the shadow, 
and despite his gigantic struggles, pin- 
ioned both his arms, and conducted him 
to a wigwam on the opposite side of the 
Willage. 

“ Ough!” said the chiefs, “ our brother 
is bewitched! It is not his fault—we will 
do him no harm, But the white devil 
will burn.” | 


The anguish of White Hawk was al- 
most more than he could bear; but he 
was powerless. Thereforé he sat silent, 
with folded arms, looking coldly and care- 
lessly on his guards, who murmured 
“Ough! ough! our brother will soon be 
well—there is no chief like White 
Hawk !” 

Morning at last came, and the young 
brave was led forth, his arms unpinioned, 
but all his motions closely watched. In 
a secluded dell on the river’s bank, Shen- 
andoa was already bound to the stake, 
and a crowd of women and children were 
piling faggots around her limbs. The 
maiden’s face was paler than the morning 
sky before the first flush of sun-rise—her 
long fair hair fell around it like a stream 
of go'd. The whole village had assem- 
bled, and soon the Medas danced around, 
and performed the ceremony of sacrifice. 
Then the torch was about to be applied, 
when White Hawk raised his hand and 
spoke. The chiefs listened in silence, 
and at the end of the speech uttered ap- 
proving murmurs. White Hawk bowed 
his head, and accompanied by his guards, 
returned to Shenandoa’s tent, which he 
entered. Ina moment he issued forth, 
and bent his way back to the place of 
sacrifice, In his hand was a small, glit- 
tering weapon, of polished steel, which 
he held up before the chiefs, and pointed 
to,ash¢again spoke. He told them thatthe 
maiden was truly the daughter of the 
stars ; that she came from the good spirit, 
not the evil spirit; that she held the light- 
nings in her hand, and would destroy 
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their tribe. A murmur of awe, but also 
of incredulity greeted this speech. But 
all eyes were suddenly bent on White 
Hawk. He raised his head haughtily— 
looked around—and pointed the weapon 
‘at an eagle, which rose with a scream, 
with flagging wings, from a neighboring 
copse. <A flash as of lightning darted 
from the instrument; a loud report 
echoed through the forest, and the eagle 
fell bleeding to the earth. 

The crowd recoiled from the young 
chief: caught up their weapons, and 
with loud cries seemed to betake them- 
selves to flight. White Hawk, with the 
nir of a great king, went and unbound 
Shenandoa, ‘without being interrupted ; 
then he led her back to her wigwam, 
followed by the Indians in awe-struck 
silence. 

That night a great counsel was held— 
the chiefs sat in a circle on their mits, 
and smoked—each, in his turn, spvke of 
the terrible event of the morning. They 
were more than ever certain, now, that 
the white maiden was an evil spirit who 
could bring down the lightnings: for 
they had seen the awful lightning-weapon 
taken from the bottom of the canoe, 
when it was first tethered to the shore; 
and no one doubted Shenandoa’s super- 
natural power. Fire could not harm such 
a being—what was to be done? 

A long silerce followed this question. 
Then .one of the bravest chiefs rose to 
his feet, and declared that he was ready 
to devote his life to the destruction of the 
evil spirit who had bewitched their 
brother, White Hawk: and no sooner 
had he done speaking than three other 
chiefs rose slowly to their feet, and 
promised to share the peril with him. 
Approving murmurs greeted this prupo- 
sal; and preparations were at once made 
for the dreadful undertaking. The chiefs 
washed their bodies—decorated them with 
war paint—and then taking their weapons 
which the medicine-men, the Medas, had 
blown cn, and uttered conjurations over, 
set forward, single file, in the midst of an 
awful silence, toward the wigwam of 
Shenandoa. White Hawk had entered 
with her, and remained within—a strong 
guard posted around the place: and now 
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they determined that no harm should be 
done to him. The chiefs, one by one, 
were to attack the evil spirit :—they 
would déstroy her, or be themselves de- 
stroyed; self-immolated, fur the good of 
the tribe. 

Midnight had come, and to the mourn- 
ful music of the hooting owl, they ap- 
proached the wigwam. The guards drew 
back in awe; and raising their toma- 
hawks the four devoted chiefs burst in. 

The wigwam was empty! Shenandoa 
and her Jover had gone to the realms of 
the Great Spirit together—to the happy 
hunting-grounds beyond the sunset. The 
warriors uttered a terrible cry. 

“ Augh!.oug!” they said, as they left 
the place in awe, ‘“‘uur brother, White 
Hawk, never will come back. The Daugh- 
ter of the Stars has borne him up tv the 
land of Manitou, the Good Spirit!” 


- 


II. 


Here Iagoo paused: but I saw a lurk- 
ing smile upon his features—the smile of 
a cynic, a decided skeptie. 

“But you do not believe that the 
maiden and her lover thus disappeared, 
do you, Iagoo?” I said, ‘doubtless they 
made their escape.” 

“How could they?” he asked guarded- 
ly, “all the outlets of the wigwam were 
watched.” 

“That may be—but I think, from the 
expression of your countenance, that you 
have heard something more about the 
lovers—have, you not?” 

Iagoo uttered the low, silent laugh of 
the Indian. 

‘True, I heard something,” he said, 
“it was from an old Tuscarora here in 
the low country, whose grandfather had 
known White Hawk. He told me how 
the girl and her lover had escaped—but 
he was a great liar.” : 

“Let me hear his account,” I said. 

With his old, lurking’ smile, Iagoo 
thus continued: | ; 

““ According to the Tuscarora, White 
Hawk had really escaped with Shenan- 
doa. Knowing that the braves would 
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destroy her, and prohably that very 
night, he at once set about his scheme. 
This was to amuse and call off the guard. 
Iie went to the opening of the wigwam— 
called them around him: and sitting out- 
side of the flap, related to them a wild 
and wonderful tissure of things about the 
white maiden. So greatly were they ab- 
sorbed in his story, that the opposite side 
of the wigwam was left unguarded. She- 
nandva silently crept through an orifice 
her lover had made, and gliding into the 
shadow of a great sycamore, passed from 
it to the forest, and hastened to a spot 
which had been fixed on for their meet- 
ing. Seeing, by a rapid glance within, 
that she had escaped, White Hawk coolly 
dropped the deerskin door of the wig- 
wam, declared his intention of going to 
the council, and passing through the 
guards, disappeared in the darkness. 

“When the warriors arrived, the 
prisoners had thus escaped: and though 
parties went in every direction in pur- 
suit, and often hovered on their very 
heels, the young chief and the maiden 
succeeded in concealing themselves, and 
crossing the Blue Mountains toward the 
rising sun. They continued their way 
for many days, subsisting on the game 
killed by White Ilawk, who, every night, 
made for his companion a shelter of 
boughs, and lay down across the open- 
ing. After travelling thus many hundreds 
of miles, they reached the town where 
dwelt the great chief of the pale faces: 
and rushing to the arms of one of his 
captains, Shenandoa called him father, 
and wept npon his breast. 

“The old, lying Tuscarora told me,” 
continued Ingo, “that Shenandoa was 
not the daughter of the stars at all. She 
was a maiden of the pale faces, who had 


come to the country only a few years . 


before. 

“Her father had gone into the great 
mountains, with his band, to explore the 
country; taking a boat with him to cross 
the rivers.* Yielding to the importuni- 
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ties of his daughter, he had permitted 
that maiden toacecompany him. Coming 
to the upper waters of the Shenandoah 
river, they had halted, and wornout with 
travel, stretched themselves upon the 
banks and slept; the young maiden, to 
amuse herself, had stepped into the small 


boat, from which the paddles had been ~ 


wecidentally removed-—and it had floated 
off from shore. The weary sleepers did 
not hear her cries: before they awoke she 
was many leagues away, drifting upon 
the rapid current. They sought her long 
and ardently: but finally gave up in de- 
spair—and, almost broken-hearted, the 
great chief, her father, bent his steps to- 
ward the low lands. You have heard 
the yest:—how the maiden was rescued 
by White Hawk—kow they fled—and 
how she again rejoined her happy father 
in the town of the pale faces.” 

‘And is this all; Iagoo ?” I said; *it 
seems to me, my good friend, that your 
countryman, White Hawk, should have 
been rewarded by having Shenandoa for 
his wife.” 

Iagoo smiled and said, that such had 
been the termination of things, White 
Hawk was placed in the Indian College, 
then just founded at Williamsburg—and 
in a year or two, became a well-educated 
youth. Going to fingland, he was re- 
ceived with distinction at the Court of 
the Monarch: and soon after espoused 
the maiden, Shenandvoa, with whom he 
ever after lived in great happiness. 

Iagoo thus concluded, and giving him 
a piece of money, I mounted my horse. 

“Tagoo,” I said, ‘‘ there are those who 
would not give credit to your history— 
but class not me among them, I trust to 
every word you have uttered, And hark 
you, Iagoo, if other travellers pause to 
hear it; and end by laughing and de- 
elaring it a mere fiction—tell them this, 
which was said on another occasion by a 
man of sense—that if the story is not 
true it ought to be. Farewell, Iagoo.” 

And I continued my way. 





*Cquld the Captain here menticned be Captain Batt, who, early after the founding 


of the colony, set out to explore the lands beyond the Blue Ridge mountains? 
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THOUGHTS IN A WINTER STORM. 


BY M.1.C. 


The night wind wiistles loud and shrill, 
Adown the vale—around the hill; 

And fast the snow-flakes drift along, 
The pittiless winds, so old and strong. 


It shrieks about my door so wild, 
Like sobbing cries of homeless child ; 
I scarce can bear to shut it out, 
To wail, this bitter night throughout. 

. ” 
I think, with pity, sharp and deep, 
Upon the poor, who cannot sleep ; 
Because the bitter winter cold, 
Its frozen arms around them fold. 


God help the humble and the poor, 
Who, on the storm, can close no door ; 
Nor kindle bright and cheerful fire, 
Or yet, to soft, warm béds retire. 


God help the poor, mute creatures who, 
Stand in its blasts the whole night through; 
Nor yet can murmur or complain, 

No refuge from the storm obtain. 


God help the tender little lamb; 

Oh! for their sake the storm becalm, 
And give to suffering hearts the power, 
To bear them through this trying hour. 


Give to the rich, the great, the strong, 

To feel them for their brother’s wrong; 
And send them help when storms are high, 
Afid wild winds bear their bitter ery. 


Oh! help the hearts that wrong have borne, 
And through so many storms have gone; 


. Oh! help us, when we hear no more, 


The fierce storm shriek about our door. 





TREATING AT ELECTION-TIME. 


We, of the Confederate States, have 
but lately put our governmental machi- 
nery in operation, and should now, above 
all things, drawing wisdom from experi- 
ence, shape our courét so as to shun those 
corruptions of the former Union to which, 
in great degree, its downfall must be at- 
tributed. Prominent amongst these, to 
any one who properly appreciates the 
matter, stands the evil practice of “ treat- 
ing” at election-time. That it is not uni- 
versally regarded in this light, argues 
nothing against its wrongfulness, but 
merely that familiarity with the custom 
has blunted the acuteness of. its inherent 
impropriety, as viewed by many amongst 
ug. 

A stranger to América and its customs, 
who should chance to visit many parts of 
the land, whilst an active canvass was 
pending, or upon the day of any election, 
would be apt to form an opinion, by no 
means favorable, as to both the morals 
and intelligence of the citizens. He 
would probably imagine that, instead of 
free and independent voters, about to ex- 
ercise that invaluable privilege, the elec- 
tive franchise, many of those by whom he 


was surrounded, were, like the Malay 
about to “run a muck,” fortifying their 
viler, and stupefying their nobler pas- 
sions, preparatory to the commission of 
some deed of blood and violence. Is not 
such a state of affairs a poor commentary 
upon the doctrine of self-government, and 
the controlling power of the popular 
voice ? 

Let us notice some of the evil tenden- 
cies and effects of this pernicious cus- 
tom. 

I. It appeals to the worst passions of 
voters. ; 

Who can gainsay this? Does not this 
practice cause men, instead of weighing 
well the respective moral and intellectual 
power and fitness for place, of those who 
offer themselves for their suffrages, to sup- 
port, with quite an ardent frenzy of spi- 
rits, him who happens to “treat” most 
freely? Instead of appealing to the 
views of opposing candidates, on meas- 
ures of State policy, the only standard by 
which they measure is the stave of the 
whiskey-barrel. Thus does this custom 
appeal to the worst animal passions of 
human nature, and by its influence men, 











endowed with intellect and reason, are 
led to choose their rulers and agents in 
public affairs, with about as much exer- 
cise of judgment as a parcel of animals 
would exhibit. 


II, It isa system of direct bribery. 

Is not this true? It is not necessary, in 
order to constitute a bribe, that any par- 
ticular article or certain amount of money, 
be given to the voter. It is merely need- 
ful that there be some reward offered, 
which shall act as a sufficient inducement 
with the elector to causc him to cast his 
vote in accordance with the wishes and 
views of him who offers.the reward. Let 
us suppose an instance. C. is a candi- 
date for a seat in the Legislature. Ile 
obtains the promise of D.’s support, on 
condition that he will pay his tax-bill for 
the current year. Ile gains the vote of 
E., by sending him a barrel of flour from 
his mill, And F, will go for him, ear- 
nestly, provided he keeps him well sup- 
plied with ardent spirits, until election- 
day is past. Now, does not C. equally 
bribe these three men? He surely does. 


Ili. It corrupts the elective franchise. 


This is a direct consequence of the pre- 
vious specification. Any system which 
makes it a custom to procure votes for 
any nian or measure, by means of bribe- 
ry, must tend to the corruption and ulti- 
mate destruction of all political purity. 
How else can the purity of the ballot-box 
be so certainiy destroyed, as by bringing 
' the voters to cast their suffrages, whilst 
in a state bordering on delirium, the fire 
in their brains being, meanwhile, kept 
alive and replenished by fresh supplies of 
the exciting fuel, farnished them by the 
immaculate candidates for their support? 

IV. It is in direct ares to law. 

The several States of the Cant. ae stoou. 
as well as those of the old ied Yee: 
out exception, so far as we are snfortiied, 
have upon their statute-books, stringent 
laws against bribery and other improper 
interference with voters. We have al- 
ready striven to show that this is clearly 
a species of direct bribery, in its worst 
form, because its most degrading and de- 
moralizing. Hence, it is plainly illegal, 
and liable to be punished as such, when- 
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ever public opinion becomes aroused toa 
view of its full enormity. 

V. It often i improper men in of- 
fice. 

' Very many men of steadfast moral 
character, and who entertain a proper re- 
gard and veneration for their country’s 
fair fame, are unwilling to descend to 
this unworthy method of winning public 
favor. They would scorn to be borne 
into power on the car of Alcohol, and to 
owe their elevation into office to that 


‘fluid, so potent for evil. Hence, it hap- 


pens that, in any community wheré the 
balance of power and controlling influ- 
ence lies in the hands of those with whom 
rum is more powerful than logic, will the 
man who panders most to this appetite, 
be successful in the race for office. The 
true patriot, who disdains such trickery 
and violation of law, will be but slow to 
enter upon a canvass, against such great 
odds, and, if he dues, will meet with ut- 
ter defeat. Thisisajl wrong. Men who, 
whilst endeavoring to gain the position of 
law-maker, expounder, or executor, will 
com@it acts in themselves illegal, in or- 
der to attain their object, should not be 
elevated to power, with such facility. 

VI. It creates and encourages habits 
of dissipation, and is the fruitful source 
of affrays and difficulties. 

Manyemen, at other times steady, and 
who, were it not for these election-carou- 
sals, would in all human probability re- 
main such, are often then persuaded into 
an indulgenee in strong drink, which, 
when once tasted, as the slave and crea- 
tor of their mirth, soon becomes their all 
powerful master, ruling them with an 
iron seeptre. The opportunities for such 
revelling, by reason of the frequency of 
elections amongst us, are numerous, and 
he who besots himself at one, will scarcely 
> do better at the next, and will so continue, 
in an increasing scale of inebriety, until, 
at last, what began as the mere accompa- 


niment of jollity, becomes the cause of 


complete ruin. As the natural conse- 
quence of this. excessive indulgence, the 


polling-room becomes a strong daguerre- 


otype of the rowdyish bar-room, and an 
election-precinct resembles rather a scene 
of bacchanalian revelry or a mimic bat- 
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tle-ground, than a place at which are to 
be chosen a people’s rulers. Thus is it 
that we so often hear of bloody broils and 
regular pitched battles, occurring upon 
election-days and political gatherings. 

VII. It affects injuriously the perma- 
nency of free institutions, 

In order to long life and prosperity, a 
nation must preserve a pure and healthy 
tone of feeling among its citizens, Even 
the irreligious, blasphemous Robespierre 
declared his belief that all civilized soci- 
ety must find ifs surest basis upon the 
principle of National Morality. Needful 
to every nation, how imperatively neces- 
sary is it in a country where the people 


Where Have They Gone? 
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stream remain pure, when its fountain- 
head is polluted and defiled? 

If we have shown the withering, bale- 
ful influence of this custom ; if we have 
proven the dangers which a free people 
draw from its presence in their midst, 
will you not be persuaded, fellow- citizens 
of the Southern Confederacy, to frown 
down, as one man, an evil to which must 
be ascribed, in no small degree, the pol- 
iutions of that corrupt government, from 
whose control we have but lately with- 
drawn ourselves, and to prevent the vice 
a lodgment amongst us? Speak and act, 
ere it be too late. 

VIRGINIUS. 


are the source of all power! Can the 





WHERE HAVE THEY GONE? 
BY WM. H, HOLCOMBE, M. D, 


Where have they gone—those lady loves, 
I loved so long ago? 
This cold, celd heart, now nothing moves 
As once it used to glow. 
Their names, their forms are not forgot, 
Their faces come at will, 
But the old loves—lI feel them not; 
O could I feel them still! 
Gone! gone like all the gentle flowers, 
The dews, the sunset-glow, 
The song of birds, the sweet, sweet hours 
I loved so long ago! 


O where is Margaret's honied mouth 
To which I clung in bliss, 
And Lydia’s bright eye of the South 
Whose glance was like a kiss? 
Or soft Letitia’s golden hair— is! 
A dangerous net to see! eyi 
And bright Rebecca, Prous éwer Tih §) 
Pledging her all to me -pffeps) ame 
Gone! gone like all the gentle flowers, 
‘The dews, the sunset-glow, « 
The song of birds, the sweet, sweet hours 
1 loved so long ago! 


Gone are the sweets that used to lie 
On Margaret’s lip of bliss, 

Gone the bright glance of Lydia’s eye 
Which was itself a kiss; 

















Rebel Hail. 


And gone Letitia’s golden snare, 
And proud Rebecca’s sighs— 

Ah! earth has nothing bright or fair 
But fades or falls or dies! 


Gone! gone like all the gentle flowers, 
The dews, the sunset-glow, 


The song of birds, the sweet, sweet hours, 
I loved so long ago! 





REBEL HALL. 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A SMOKER, 


Feb. 9th. This log-hut of ours is ra- 
ther a pleasant place. We built it our- 
selves, may be, that the reason we have 
an affection for it. We call it ‘* Rebel 
Hall.” You can read the name in char- 
coal letters on our door; under the name, 
a line from Virgil. “The boys” sing 
great boisterous songs, and pity the mis- 
erable wretches, who wear black “tits” 
and nightly recline on feather beds and 
hair-mattrasses. You should have been 
here with us at Christmas; our Féle de 
Noél, How the rafters quivered with our 
old college songs! 


Laté curret amphora, 
Hilares sodales, 
Bacchus, Pallas, Cypria, 
Nobis sunt penates, 


Even my sad-looking mess-mate’s eye 
brightened a little, as we rang out: 


“ The wine-cup is sparkling before us 
As we pledge ‘round to hearts that are true, 
boys, true.” 


My pleasure was a little dashed by the 
fact that I was cook on that day: chef de 
cuisine, Linformed the company. Maybe, 
my temper was a little ruffled, as I stood 
over the seething kettle. De Quincey, in 
that admirable paper on Murder, as one 
of the Fine Arts,” in recounting how 
Bishop Berkeley floored Pére Male- 
branche, says that “ cooks are a genus ir- 
ritabile.” Ibelieve he is right. How- 
ever, I served up a very nice meal in a 
manner that might have drawn an appro- 
ving smile from M. Soyer, and, as Cicero 


says, infegram famem ad cenam aitlul- 
erunt. We laughed when we thought of 
how the ‘ folk at hame” were pitying the 
poor lads on the dreary outpost. And 
then what a grand smoke we had after 
our café noir! A Studenten-Kneipe at 
Ifeidelburg wasn’t comparable to ‘* Rebel 
Hall” then. I doubt whether the Guard- 
Room at Whitehall, where William Lilly 
says: ‘‘in the chimney of the room there 
were two bushels of broken tobacco- 
pipes, and almost half a load of ashes,” 
I doubt whether that Guard-Room pre- 
sented such a scene as our castle did on 
that memorable day. 

Yes, Rebel Hall is a jolly old place. 
True, the snow and rain will sometimes 
drive us out of our bunks, and cheat us 
out of a little “tired nature’s sweet Re- 
storer,” but, as my mess-mate says, it’s 
mighty little to stand it all for the sake 
of the “Old Mother.” The snow was 
driving in furiously the other night, when 
I heard him bawling out: 


Jam satis terris nivis atque dire, &c. 


I was sitting up over the remnant of 
the fire, smoking my last pipe. Present- 
ly, he emerged from his bunk, his hair 
literally hoary, his beard like that of the 
old gentleman in the aeid. candida 
tousa. Ah! there’s nothing comparable 
to that last pipe over the growing embers 
just before “ turning in,” when the winds 
are sighing drearily through the tops of 
the great pines around our out-post, and 
the wailing gusts of wintry rain are driv- 
ing against the roof. The scientific Dons 
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declare that smoking is injurious to the 
mental machinery. If you pick up the 
Journal of the French Polytechnie, you 
will see it stated withrall formality. But 
the most acute scholars in the world are 
the greatest smokers. Take away his 
mereschaum from the bulbous-headed 
German Ph. D., and we should never 
have a “new reading” of an obscure 
chorus, I take it that no man éan be a 
philosopher, who has not enjoyed the di- 
vine luxury of a pipe. There is more 
real wisdom in this little blackened bowl 
of cherry, than in all the ponderous tomes 
of Gassendi. See, I have seratched on it 
Tvw0t ceavrov. There is certainly no pleas- 
anter way to ponder the great “ Know 
Thyself,” than overa pipe full of fragrant 
tobacco. JF think Sir Walter Raleigh 
must have come to his philusophical con- 
clusion about writing the history of the 
world, while er veloped in the floating 
wreaths of smoke that ascended from the 
soothing “ Virginia weed.” Whata pity 
Horace couldn't have. taken just a whiff 
froin this little black pipe of mine. Un- 
doubtedly, we should have had verses 
rivalling those, in which he discusses the 
meriis of the golden Massie and the vily 
old Falernian, and instead of the “ sacred 
vihe,” he would certainly have told Varus 
to ** plant nothing befure” tobacco. ‘* De- 
prome narcoticze herba casum,” the jolly 
vld husbandmen around Alba would have 
said in the lung winter nights, and the 
shepherds watching their flocks on the 
sunny slupes of Campania, would have 
enjoyed the real pipe instead of blowing 
away all day long on a ridiculous lenuis 
arvena. The pipe may be treated historical- 
Jy, poetically, morally and socially. 1 re- 
member to have seen in the Messenger, sev- 
eral years ago, tl.e history of the pipe, and 
rome very fine verses on “ My Powhatan 


Pipe.” Numberless tracts treat of it 
morally. Won’t some jolly-good-fellow 


write a chapter on it socially? 1 sit here 
these long February nights, my feet higher 
than my head, puffing away, and as the 


smuke curls slowly upward, eddying 


round my head, how many sweet faces 
smile at me tenderly through the wreaths 
of mist! the beautiful child-face of the 
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dear little maiden, who now sleeps under 
the violets: just the same merry look in 
the eyes, just the same singing laughter 
floating over the misty eddies, as when, 
years ago, we wandered through the 
breezy uplands, plucking the nodding 
clover blossoms! and the brave, young 
face of my dearest boy-friend; the lithe, 
active figure, clothed in the dark-blue 
sailor-suit, just as when he pulled stroke 
in the “Tlelen Marr,” at school! and 


‘other faces, which I can scarcely see for 


the tears. Ah! temporisactivoces. The 
Voices of the Past, speak to me from that 
fragrant miniature cloud-land! And then 
what lordly Chateaux en Espagne, I build 
aud people in this cloud-land! Despite 
the story about the milk-maid [which the 
curious scholar can find at length in the 
Second Reader,} I think castle-building 
a very harmless amusement, what chari- 
table people might call ‘an amiable 
weakness.” It is a branch of architec- 
ture, which you will not find mentioned 
by Mr. Ruskin, and in which no man, 
who does not smoke, can ever hope to be- 
come eminent. I suppose it is my pipe, 
which is lying right under my eyes, that 
induced these remarks, 

Feb. 13th.—My wmess-mate generally 
sits opposite to me, when I smoke at 
night. He does not smoke, and quotes 
Polytechnic statistics on me. The blue- 
dev.ls have been chasing the lad pretty 
closely for some weeks past. I heard him 
murmuring a stanza of Owen Meredith’s 
“Ruth,” the other night. Ile didn’t 
think I heard him, but I did. 


There gre some things hard to understand ; 
O help me, my God, to trust in thee! 
But I never shall forget her soft white hand, 
And her eyes when she looked at me. 


Those are the words, I think. Soa we 
man was at the bottom of all Guy’s dis- 
tress! I thought so. Some venerable 
Egyptian Pacha said, that women were 
at the bottom of every trouble, didn’t he? 
I’m sure that notorious old misogynist, 
Euripides did. And if Socrates didn’t 
say it, it was because he was shamefully 
hen-pecked by Mrs. Socrates. I’m sorry 
Guy don’t smoke—no wonder the blue- 
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devils tormenthim, When my old sweet- 
heart, whom I had been fancying in love 
with me all the time, sent me an invita- 
tion to *‘ wait on her,” did I dream for a 
moment of performing the offices of Jack 
Ketch on my precious self, or of destroy- 
ing myself after the manner of “ young 
Clarence.” 


“ But there was that across his throat, 
Which you had scarcely cared to see.” 
' 


No, indeed. I filled up my pipe and 
smoked away very tranquilly. Don’t 
think I’m heartless, I am not. I miss 
very much, even now, the pleasant strolls 
on the lawn at ‘“ Kenmuir,” when she 
permitted me to smoke the amost fragrant 
cigarettes manufactured for my benetit 
by her own fair fingers. 


What pang 
Is permanent with man? From the highest, 
As from the vilest thing of every day, 
He learns to wean himself. For the strong 
hours 
Conquer him. 


I think these words of Wallenstein very 
beautiful and very true. “ For the strong 
hours conquer him.” Exactly: xpévos 
yap cinéons Yios, as Sophocles says. I think 
the strong hours and the strong tobaceo 
together, enabled me to survive it. Mr. 
My-Eye-Betty-Martin Tupper sings: 


If the love of the ‘heart is blighted, it bud- 
deth not again! 


I beg leave to disagree with him. I can 
love a young woman, much better than 
my pipe, even now. [For “ further par- 
ticulars,” see my advertisement for a mat- 
rimonial alliance in all of the Richmond 
dailies.] Every young man is bound to 
have his ‘‘ Fotheringay.” Mr. Arthur 
Pendennis did not love ‘‘ Laura” any the 
less after he wrote verses to Miss Blanche. 
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Feb. 15th.—I drew Guy on, last night, 
to tell me the whole affair. The same 
old story—old as the hills ; the story that 
will be, as long as there are any lovers in 
the world. A misunderstandinig—a hasty 
word, andthe loving hearts were separa- 
ted, Guy said, forever, I smoked on, 
and thought of the matter a little differ- 
ently. Forever is a very ugly word. I 
looked at my messmate through the curl- 
ing smoke: ‘ Guy,” said I, “ women are 
inexplicable creatures ; positive enigmas. 
I never saw a woman so simple that a 
man could fathom her feelings. You see 
young men, who have a weakness for 
chokers and patent leather boots, who 
dress with such elegant negligence, swag- 
ger about with the air of ‘ potent, grave, 
and reverend seigniors,” and swear right 
roundly that they know women. They 
are but fvolish school-boys. Did you 
ever read a play by old Massinger, called 
* A Very Woman!” No. Well, if we 
ever get back to civilization again, I'll 
give it to you. ‘There’sa me in it, which 
I shall never forget, though it has been a 
long time since I read it. Cardenes says 
of Almira: 


¢ 


She’s constant, but a woman. 


Aye! that’s it: “but a woman.” That 
line shows how well the old play-writer 
knew human-nature. I think it exqui- 
site. Yes, Guy, women have made fools 
of menu from time immenrorial. You re- 
member in Paradise Lost the pathetic 
words of Adam to Eve, after they have 
sinned. I’ve no doubt Adam really said 
some such thing. It is one of the most 
touching scenes in the world, but it only 
shows how silly nen are, where women 
are concerned. Sappho and Phaon are 
an exception: quite an illustration of how 
things are done in “Le Royaume des 
Femmes.*” Women are by far to) sen- 





*Le Royaume des Femmes, is a very amusing play, in which the Woman's Rights 


Societies may find a picture of their Utopia. 


La femme est pleine de valeur, 


De force et de science, 


Fé est sel'at ov procureur. 
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sible in our days to be’ leaping from any 
 Leueadia’s fur-projecting rock of woe.” 
I think them quite right in this, Hyper- 
ides showed his cleverness as an advocate, 
by making Phryne unveil her bosom be- 
fure the Areopagus: *peayaywy airny cis 
rouppaves, SAYS Athengzeus, «ai mepiopnias rods 
RI TwricKovs, youvd Te ra orépva raioas, he easi- 
ly prevailed upon the judges to acquit 
her. Laura fouled Petrarch for twenty 
years. And then 





Tasso bard and lover, 
Whokte visions were too thin to cover 
The face of a false woman over, 


didn’t Leonora D’Este fool him, and then 
leave him desvlate in his lonely cell? 
You say that is not certain? Well, some 
of the critics say sv.. Bonnie Annie Lau- 
rie, is whispering in low delicious tones 
to Craigdarroch by ‘‘ Maxwelton’s bres,” 


while Douglass of Finland, ‘* Douglass. 


tendir and trew,” lies gasping her name, 
his face to the moon, and a bullet through 


-his heart. Arthur Hallam was betrothed 


to Miss Tennyson: the Laureate sings in 
that grandest sorrow ever penned, Jn Me- 
moriam, 


To her perpetual widowhood, 
And unto me no other friend. 


But his sister married before the poem 
was finished. Yes, women will make 
fools of men as long as the world stands.” 
JI watched Guy to see how he would take 
this attack on the sex. He looked stea- 
dily in the fire for a minute or two. An 
inexpressible softness shone in his honest 
eyes. ‘“‘ You should have known her,” 
he said at last-] ‘‘ Oh, yes,” continued I 
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relentlessly, “the same old story. Tere, 
Guy, let me read you some verses of Lu- 
eretius, charmingly translated by that 
inimitable Moliére. Here they are:” 
[I pitched a Hght-wood knot on the fire, 
took out my little pocket edition of Mo- 


‘ Jiére, that Guy gave me at college, and 


read from “‘ Le Misanthrope.’’| 


Et lon voit les amants toujours vanter leur 
choix. ! 

Jamais leur passion n’y voit rien de blama- 
ble, 

Et dans I’ objet aimé tout leur devient aim- 
able ; , 

Iiscomptent les défauts pour des perfections, 

Et savent y donner de favorables noms, 

La pale est un jasmin en blancheur com- 
parable ; 

La noire a faire peur, une brune adorable ; 

La maigre a de la taille et de la liberte; 

Le grasse est, dans son port, plein de ma- 
jesté ; 

La malpropre sur soi, de peu d’attraits 
chargée, 

Est mise sous le nom dé beauté négligée ; 

La géante parait une déesse aux yeux ; 

La naine, une abrégé des merveilles dee 


cieux ; 
L’ orgue:lleuse a le coeur digne d’une cou- 
ronne ; 


_La fourbe a de l’esprit; la sotte est toute 


bonne; 

La trop grande parleuse est d’agréable hu- 
meur ; ' 

Et la muette garde une honnéte pudeur. 


That’s it exactly. Every man says just 
what you do, ‘ Sweetest eyes were ever 
seen,” and all that sort of thing. Guy, | 
don’t let a woman make a fool of you 
any longer. Shake it off, old boy.” I 








Lois, commerce, finance, 


Elle fait tout. 


Et son amant 


Fais la-soupe et garde d’enfant. 
Jeune fille aux yeux séducteurs 


Pras d’un gar¢on trop sage, 
Pour cacher ses desseins tromfeurs 


Parle de mariage ; 


Le jeune homme modestement 
Répond : demandez 4 maman. 
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knocked the ashes out of my pipe, and 
“turned in,” leaving the lad as usual 
gazing at the dying embers. 

Feb, 17th.—Poor Guy! if he would 
only smoke! But, indeed, I will be seri- 
ous, It must be a terrible thing for an 
earnest man, like Guy, to have all his 
hopes shivered. The brave heart, that 
never flinched ender fire, seems almost 
giving way under its great sorrow. Vve 
read somewhere—in Hyperion, I believe 
—that “it is a beautiful trait in the 
lover’s character, that he thinks no evil 
of the object loved,” The lad speaks 
kindly of her always. I only wish he 
could stumble on some Saint Gilden with 
its inscription, as Mr. Paul Flemming 
did. ‘Talking lightly about women don’t 
do a bit of good with him. What I said 
to him the other night was said with the 
best intention. A sort of speaking ill 
that good might come from it. If any 
ladies should ever get hold of this jour- 
nal, and have the forbeirance to read 
thus far, I retract every thing I’ve said. 
I’m not a woman-hater, far from it. I 
can say with the beautiful Antigone, ‘I 
was born not to hate, but to bear mutual 
love,” only, you see, my sweet-heart 
wouldn’t have me. I've heard that Dry- 
den and Fuseli ate raw meat in order to 
have beautiful dreams. Bah! and that 
too when the pipe was a known luxury. 
I have my dream-gallery of faces. Fancy 
leads me through the long corridor of 
mist. You should walk with me through 
this gallery, and gaze at the beautiful 
features of the good and noble women of 
the world. I love particularly to pause 
before the portraits of those women, 
‘whose names the poet-iovers have forever 
enshrined in our hearts. _ Queenly Bea- 
trice and Florio Giustino ; golden-haired 
Alessandra Strozzi and “ fayre Geral- 
dine ;” Klopstock’s Meta, and Stella, and 
Bonnie Jean—God blees her—who won 
the heart of Robbie Burns! There are 
two pictures over which I linger longest. 
One but a fiction, the other a reality. I 
see a lovely woman, her hands are clasp- 
ed, her beautiful eyes are streaming with 
tears. Near her stands a noble warrior 
clad in complete armour, courage stamp- 
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ed on his bronzed face, tenderness shin- 
ing out of the brave eyes. There is a 
sad smile on his face, as he gazes at a 
beautiful child in his nurse’s arms; the 
warrior in miniature. The child seems 
affrighted by the gleaming casque and 
nodding plume. Listen to the passionate 
words of the noble lady: 


Yet, Hector, O my husband, I in thee, 
Find father, brother, all that I have lost. 


It is the boy, Astyanax, the hope of 
Troy, ‘‘ the loved child of Hector, like a 
beautiful star!” It is the parting be- 
tween Hector and Andromache at the 
Sesean gate! The other picture before 
which I linger, is Catherine Douglass, 
putting her soft, white arm in the cruel 
iron’ bolts, while her sovereign flies. I 
was talking to Guy about this last night. 

“*T could not believe,” he said, “that 
you expressed your real thoughts when 
you were talking to me about women the 
other night. I trust my great disappoint- 
ment has not made me blind to the good- 
ness and purity of women, I don’t think 
‘“‘an honest man’s the noblest work of 
God.” <A pure-minded, gentle, womanly 
woman is far nobler. I had no ambition 
to be a Sir Galahad. I preferred to set 
my life to the simple fire-side music of a 
tender voice and the pattering of little 
feet. I do not believe that Theodora 
Johnston and Ursula March live in fiction 
alone. I dreamed last night that she and 
I were together again. The old house 
under the elms, the shadow of the whis- 
pering leaves, quivering on the floor, 
were vividly before me. I was reading . 
the Vita Nuova of Dante: she came soft- 
ly to my side, laid the nervous little hand 
on my shoulder, and whispered but one 
word: Remember. Just then I was awa- 
kened for my turn on guard, but the ten- 
der face, with the truthful eyes, seemed 
hovering pear me all the time I was 
walking my post. The word she whis- 
pered was the very one she spoke to me 
a summer-night long ago, when we watch- 
ed together the moonlight silvering Ker- 
ton bay.” [He stopped and gazed into 
the fire: memory was softly leading him 
back to that happy summer-night, and an 
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ineffable tenderness suffused his face. I ~ 


let him alone. At last he went on.| “I 
believe with the Laureate, that 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


The influence of a good woman, once felt, 
is never wholly lost. I thank God that I 
have felt such an influence. If a man 
loves a woman as he ought to love, and 
anything should separate them, it is still 
for his good. He can, at least, “ rise” 
on the “‘stepping stone” of his “ dead 
self to nobler things.” [I was glad to 
hear him talk in this way. I put on a 
piece of light-wood, and read the eigh- 
teenth Psalm. Guy and I then went to 
bed. | 

Feb. 20th.—Guy got his furlough yes- 
terday, and has gone home. Poor lad! - 
I hope that the affair may end happily at 


last. I miss him very much. What 
would I do without my pipe? 
* ¥ * * * 


March 11th.—I was hauling wood yes- 
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terday with a team of four mules, flour- 
ishing my long waggoner’s whip, and 
jabbering bad French with a Zouave, to 
whom I was “ giving a lift,” as I was go- 
ing towards hiscamp. Presently, I heard 
the loud ¢antarra of a bugle, and sweep- 
ing down the road came a troop of “ Light 
Horse.” Who was it riding at their 
head with the strap of a captain of cav- 
alry on his shoulder? I took my pipe 
outof my mouth, and gazed in utter as- 
tonishment. ItwasGuy. Assoon as he 
saw me, he halted his company, rode up 
beside me, and went through a vigorous 
exercisein “the pump-handle operation,” 
“I’m to be married in May, and P’m 
coming to old Rebel Hall, very soon, to 
tell you all about my trip home, and how 
that was settled.” When hg tells me, I 
shall write it down here. God bless the 
lad, he seemed so happy. I’m right lone- 
ly here, but my cherry pipe never goes 
out. W. G. M. 


Reset Hatt, 
Outpost of Camp Curtis, 1862. 
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FROLICS WITH THE GIRLS. 


Must I forget our frolics gay,— 
Our frolics with the girls— 
When you played queen among us all, 


And I played with your curls ? 


Must I forget your Golden Harp *— 
No gilding then we knew— 


My hair ‘was shining sable, 
And my soul was shining too. 


Ah, well-a-day, the giils are gone, ° 
With all those happy years: 
The raven ringlets flow no more 


And smiles have changed to tears: 
That Golden Harp all broken too, 
All broken like your vow 
Stirs not the soul with music’s joy— 


Its gold is gilding now. 


My locks are whit’ning fast with care, 
That once in sable shone, 
The Sun of Hope is quenched in clouds 


Whose shade o’er life is thrown— 
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And happy hues of early hopes, ‘a 


I see them through my tears,— 


Are fading with the fading past, 


As sadly speed the years. 


Fes. 3rp, 1862. 


CAMERON RISQUE. 
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EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“There was Something generous in your 
attachment to the banished house of Stuart. 

* * * Yozr friends will say, perhaps, 
that although yeu deserted the fortunes of 
your liege Lord, you have adhered strongly to 
the principles which drove his father from 
the throne. You have done essential ser- 
vice to the cause and consoled yourself for 
the loss of a favorite family by reviving 
and establishing the maxims of their gov- 
ernment. * * * * I seethrough®your 
whole life one uniform plan to enlarge the 
power of the crown at the expense of the 
liberty of the subject. 

[Junrus’ LETTER TO Lorp Mansrig.p. 


A late writer had given a gallery, of 
portraits from the most eminent jurists 
who have ever sat upon the English 
bench. We are“disturbed to, find amongst 
those to whom the administration of jus- 
tice has been confided, so little to vene- 
rate. We learn from this work, that 
several distinguished members of the 
Scotch bar sought professional promotion 
in England, by confurming their political 
opinions to those of the government, and 
by cultivating in the most obsequious 
manner the favor of the nobility. 

Lord Mansfield seems to have followed 
this judicious policy. There is. very lit- 
tle doubt he was originally a Jacobite, 
but he omitted no opportunity to disavow 
any sympathy with the unlucky descen- 
dants of his native dynasty; and to sig- 
nature his loyalty to their successors by 
the most liberal construction of the pre- 
rogative whenever it came within his 
province either to interpret, or adminis- 
ter it. 

It is scarcely necessary to adopt the 


M. BURWELL. 


seathing phillippics of Junius, or to cite 
the argument and authority adduced by ' 
that able and unsparing. patriot, to show 
that Lord Mansfield perverted the prin- 


+ ciples of civil liberty wherever the rights 


of the subject came in comparison with 
the wishes of the King. 

Endowed witha splendid and specious 
eloquence, a clear and logical mind—en- 
riched by professional rewards of the 
most lucrative character, this ambitious 
jurist elevated his personal integrity far 
above suspicion. lle reserved his depar- 
ture from rectitude for some uncommon 
‘compensation. He fixed a price upon his 
venality which none but a monarch could 
pay. 

But honest, temperate, cautious—im- 
pelled by no passion, and entrapped by 
no vice, Lord Mansfield differed from the 
infamous Jeffriesonly as theserpent differs 
from the tiger. The one destroyed the 
enemies of despotism by violence—the 
other by a venom less obvious but equal- 
ly fatal. Each of these judges wrought 
with. equal effect for the destruction of 
liberty and the establishment of power. 
A follower of the Stuarts, in the earlier 
ardor of youth, he had transferred to the 
reigning family his most zealous alle. 
giance. As he approved the dethroned 
dynasty only as the representatives of 
the most arbitrary government; he wor- 
shipped and encouraged in the obstinate 
and stupid family which succeeded them, 
every demonstration of tyranny, as a re- 
turn to the rule of government which he 
preferred. Hence Chief Justice Mans- 
field justified the impressment of seamen, 
and the suspension of the habeas corpus. 
upon the ground of national necessity- 
Hence he claimed the right to baila 
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criminal in a.case in which the law of 
England clearly gave him no right to do 
so. Ilence he was ‘denounced hy Chat- 
ham, and Camden and Junius, as a mere 
instrument of arbitrary power, His 
enmity towards the colonists was there- 
fore in consonance with his nature and 
his policy. 

The Chief Justice had been prepared 
for the examination of Hollis by a letter 
from Camille, representing him as a 
vagrant engaged in taking an estimate of 
the military resources of the empire, and 


" sowing sedition against the government. 


He was represented as a dangerous man 
of whom an example should be promptly 
made. His Lordship was folding up tke 
letter when the prisoner was brought in. 
IIe bowed coldly yet courteously to Ser- 
geant Ranson. 

The Attorney General, after the Court 
had been opened, rose to explain the 
ease. 

“This, may it please the Court, is a 
proceeding upon a warrant issued upon 
the information filed by the State Depart- 
ment against a certain James Robertson, 
vharged with having taken arms against 
His Majesty, in the Colonial dominions 
of His Majesty. I¢ appears from letters 
and documents found upon his person, 
that he has been in flagrant rebellion ; he 
is also believed to have been lurking 
privily as a spy within His Majesty’s 
Island of Great Britain, for the purpose 


of reporting the designs of His Majesty’s, 


Court to his rebellious countrymen, as 
well as inciting His Majesty’s faithful 
subject to disaffection against His Majes- 
ty’s paternal government. Lither of 
these offences is punishable with death 
without benefit of clergy.” 

Witnesses were then introduced to 
prove the prisoner’s admission that he 
was a citizen of the Colonial dependency 
of Virginia. Also that he had been 
larking about London and in the country 
under an assumed name. 

The prisoner introduced no witness. 


The counsel for the prisoner felt it due to: 


his client as well as to his own profes- 
sional character to make a statement be- 
fore opéning the argument of the case. 

Ilis client had made no effort to es- 
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eape arrest. He had instructed him to 
say that he claimed to be a citizen of an 
independent nation now in open hostility 
with Great Britain, and that he was, as 
such, entitled to all the privileges of a 
prisoner of war. He had visited Eng- 
land upon business connected with the 
interests of his government, and not as a 
spy. [lis name is Etienne Brereton. 

But, continued the Sergeant, although 
this young man refused to conceal any- 
thing except such facts as were material 
to his own country or to others, and 
avows a willingness to meet the legal 
consequences of his acts, I have a pro- 
fessional service to render. 

I shall contend: 1. That the prisoner 
is no rebel, but the subject of a nation at 
war with Ilis Majesty’s government. 2, 
That in visiting this country upon the 
business of that government commercial- 
ly, he has been guilty of no overt act, and 
cannot be proceeded against before a civil 
tribunal as a spy. 

The attorney for the Crown was a tall, 
elderly man, with a peevish expression 
of countenance. He was astonished that 
a gentleman of so much legal experience 
should contend for such propositions.., 
He should insist that the prisoner was a 
rebel, a subject who had without cause 
taken up arms against the mildest and 
most just monarch the World had ever 
known. The prisoner and his associates 
had exhausted the clemency of the gov- 
ernment, and now, under pretence of 
seeking a redress of grievances, were en- 
deavoring to overthrow the government. 
It was buta parallel case—nay, it was 
even more aggravated—with the rebellion 
in Seotland, There were men on that 
jury who must remember to have seen 
the heads of Balmenno and Levat, gar- 
nish temple bar. He could see no reason 
why those of Washington and Hancock, 
shorld not succeed them. Such distine- 
tions were absurd. 

As for the second point, it was simply 
ridiculous. He should take the prison- 
ner’s confession. He travelled in Eng- 
land, under an assumed name, upon the 
business of his country ; what was that 
business? undoubtedly to report the pur- 
poses and resources of the government 
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The two points were fatal to each other. 
If the prisoner was a subject of His Maj- 
esty, he had forfeited his life asa rebel. 
If he was the soldier of an hostile power, 
he should be hung as a spy. 

For himself, he looked upon this as a 
proof of the mistaken lenity of the gov- 
ernment. This young man had _ been 
reared it may be with the advantage of 
intelligent associations, yet he had reck- 
lessly resisted His Majesty’s commands, 
and with an audaucity ouly comparable 
with his ingratitude, sought the very 
purlieus of the royal palace, to pursue 
his detestable designs against his bene- 
factor and his King. 

The court followed on the same side. 
Clemency was out of the question. He 
had said elsewhere “the Rubicon was 
now passed, The wretched and rebellious 
colonists should be made to feel the out- 
raged justice of the government. The 
law as laid down by the Crown counsel 
was right. The jury would find accord- 
ing to the facts. 

So the jury rose with one impulse, a 
sharp nosed little shop-keeper, whose up- 
per-teeth had disappeared, whose legs 
stood out like two sticks of black-sealing 
wax, cried out: “May it please your Lord- 
ship’s honor, it will be scarcely necessary 
to retire.” The rest of the jury having 
dinner to eat, or bills to collect, seized the 

esuggestion and a verdict of ‘“ guilty” 
was entered. 

The sentence was pronounced accord- 
ingly and the prisoner was remanded, It 
was certainly a great stock. Sentenced 
to the death of a felon for defending his 
country against oppression! without 
friends or the means of making them. 

He was approached by Sergeant Ran- 
son, who expressed his sincere concern at 
the unfortunate result, exhorted him to 
keep up his spirits—assured him that he 
would see the Minister, and repeatedly 
declared that a sentence so unjust could 
never be executed. 

Etienne thanked him for his kindness, 
but said he was convinced it would be 
unavailing. He inferred from the man- 


ner of the Judge that it was the fixed’ 


purpose of the government to carry out 
the condemnation. He would prefer that 
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no application should be made for par- 
don. He could make no concession in- 
consistent with his principles. Do not 
appeal to them in my name for mercy, or 
justice, such words would be not only de- 
grading to me butunavailing. Tell them, 
suid he, rising, to begin the game of mur- 
der if they will and see who first grows 
tired of it. God bless you sir, said he 
shaking the hand of Sergeant Ranson 
warmly, for your friendship. Now sir, 
to the jailer-—I am ready. But he 
was addressed by a man in the military 
undress of a non-commissioned officer. 
It was the Sergeant who had brought 
him to London. He took off his cap— 
made a bow and shook hands with the 
prisoner. ‘I beg your pardon sir, I am 
heartily sorry to see you cast, but hope 
you'll be relieved, I didn’t know but per- 
haps there might be something I could 
do for you. - You are a stranger, but I 
took to you like, because you are a gen- 
tleman and a soldier. 1 suppose its no 
harm for me to make the offer” —to Ser- 
geant Ranson. ‘Oh, none at all my 
friend, I wish others hal your humanity.” 
Etienne hastened to say that there was 
nothing he could ask, except that he 
would call and see him when he felt dis- 
posed—there might be something he 
might wish during his imprisonment, 
The soldier who sympathised for youth 
and courage, bowed again and withdrew. 
The servant of the King sat upon his 
judgment throne cold, unmoved, hating 
the name of a rebel, believing that the 
crime of resisting power could only be 
atoned for with blood. Ile commanded 
the officer to “remove the prisoner,” and 
Etienne returned guarded to the prison. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Friends! Yes, I had; bus by God’s grace 
Haven't been troubled with them lately. 
[Byroy. 


Where is your former courage? You were 
used 

To say extremity was the trier of spirits ; 

That common chances common meh could 
bear; 
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That when the sea grew calm, all boats 
alike 

Shewed mastership in floating. Fortune’s 
blows, 

When most strack home, being gently 
warded, craves 


A noble cunning. [CorroLanvs. 


And when he had apprehended him, he 
put him in prison, and delivered him to 
four quaternions of soldiers to keep him, 
intending, after Easter, to bring him forth 
to the people. 

[Acts or THE APosTLEs. 


Our hero was alone and in prison. He 
was musing upon the scenes of the past 
few months, which passed like a pano- 
rama before him. A happy college boy, 
indulged, beloved, an insurgent, disown- 
ed, proscribed, tried as a spy, and con- 
demned to* an ignominious death! Ile 
felt a bittter resignation. It seemed 
decreed he should die for his coun- 
try. He bore his fatg, not as the Mus- 
sulman, who goes into battle with the 
conviction of death upon him, or the 
savage, who folds his blanket around him 
and floats down the cataract; but with 
the fortitude of a Christian patriot. Yet 
his country needed every hand and every 
head. There was the peasant band, re- 
sisting with homely weapons the best 
trained troops of Europe. How much 
better that he should fall in view of those 
who knew him, than to perish, the inglo- 
rious victim of malignant persecution. 
That hatred of freedom which incited 
some to cross-the main on a mission of 
tyranny, inspired others with delight 
that fortune afforded them an opportu- 
nity of satiating their spite without risk 
of personal safety. What else was left 
to him? The thought of one hour arose 
as he pressed to his bosom the only relic 
of a being who scarcely knew his idola- 
try. He rose and walked rapidly across 
the room. A knock at the door and a 
voice interrupted him from his reverie. 

To the astonishment of Etienne, the 
King’s Solicitor entered. 


‘“ Ah, young man,” said he, “ glad to 


see you ;'cold comfort this to a stranger, 
eh?” 
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Etienne had expected no better. 

“Your name is Brereton—good Eng- 
lish name, bat descended from a d—d 
roundhead ; some convict, I suppose, has 
taken it and bestowed it on you.” 


“You area cowardly scoundrel to insult 
a prisoner.” 

“Come, come, man, don’t get angry; I 
have come for your good. You’re alikely 
fellow ; couldn’t you carry a musket?” 

“‘T never tried.” ' 

“Nevertried? I thought you forest- 
ers were never withqut a gun.” 

‘“* We use rifles. When I was an officer 
I carried a sword; at Charleston I aided 
in firing cannon,” 

“Oh,ah! Icomprehend. Charleston— 
we had a vessel aground there.” 

“Your vessels were riddled and re- 
pulsed; they abandoned the design of 
landing troops in consequence of that en 
gagement.” 

“*Well, I haven’t come to talk of that,” 
said the lawyer, testily. “The Ministry 
are satisfied you came to England in 
some connection with the rebel designs, 
It has occurred to me that you might 
make some disclosures which would in- 
cline the royal mind to mercy. I have 
come, therefore, as a friend, to tell you 
that you have no other chance of escape.” 

Etienne replied he had no disclosures 
to make, and could repose no confidence 
in a Government whose courts of law 
were but traps for carrying out their 
tyrannical designs. 

“Very well, very well. You will: find 
hanging a serious matter.” 

“Will they hang me?” ; 

“Certainly. They might draw and 
quarter you as a traitor. Hang you? 
Why, what else did you expeet ?” 

“‘T had hoped to have Leen shot.” 

“Well, now, why not confess your 
crime and ask permission tg serve his 
Majesty as a private ?” 

“Sir,” observed Etienne, “I do not 
know whether it is your object to insult 
orentrap me. I must, therefore, demand 


» that the only right now left me be re- 


spected. I must be left alone.” 
“Oh, certainly, sir. You can have your 
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own way; you will regret having refused 
euch disinterested advice.” 

So saying, he called the turnkey and 
withdrew. 

The Chief Justice had suggested this 
attempt to extract some disclosure from 
the prisoner. The prisoner was not again 
interrupted. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon that I’m rotting in, 
I think of the companions true, 
Who studied with me at the U— 
—niversity of Gottingen, 
—niversity of Gottingen. 

[Anti Jacopin Review. 


Sergeant Ranson waited the next morn- 
, ing on the Prime Minister. Lord North 
knew him as a member of the opposition, 
and had therefore no disposition to oblige 
him, but he received the Sergeant with 
that civility which marked his intercourse 
with every one. 

“Ah!” said he, “Sergeant Ranson, 
very glad to see you. Come to capitu- 
Jate to our superior prowess no doubt. 
Ha, ha! we must have our jest you 
know, or your opposition phislippics 
would annihilate us.” 

The Sergeant replied in the same vein, 
that he had enly coine to know if the 
garrison would not surrender, and spare 
the opposition the necessity of a storm. 
“ But, my Lord, I have really come upon 
a matter which interests not only the 
ministry, but the country.” He then 
stated the circumstances of the arrest 
‘and sentence. “If I looked at this mat- 
ter in a party view,” added the Sergeant, 
“T should perhaps desire that a sentence so 
unnecessary should be carried into effect. 
It would surely increase the rage of the 
Colonists and the sympathies of our own 
people; but severity in this case will give 
a new character to the war, these people 
will rétaliate; they have several of our 
officers in their hands, they may have 
more. Bysides, I take a personal inter- 
est in this young man, who is uncom- 
monly intelligent, but unyielding in his 
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principles. Properly treated, he might 
make a valuable mediator.” 

“IT should like to indulge you,” re- 
plied the Premier, “but the king is im- 
patient to end this war—some counsel 
indulgences, others prate of the ex- 
pense. Our policy will be to end the re- 
volt at once. We have the means. Most 
of the Colonists are with us. We shall 


_ organize the loyalists, liberate the slaves, 


let loose the Indians upon their frontiers, 
and ravage their coasts. A vigorous 
campaign will end it.” 

“But cannot you keep this young man 
in confinement?” , 

“‘T cannot determine; there are things 
connected with that young man’s visit 
which he perhaps does not fully under- 
stand himself. There are others impli- 
cated whom we could wish to convict.” 

“*May I speak to you with the confi- 


dence of a gentleman and an old 


friend?” 

* Certainly.” ; 

“T make a disclosure then, to vindicate 
the Administration against the charge of 
cruelty. You are aware our allies, the 
Dutch, are suspected of encouraging the 
rebels? We are anxious to secure proof 
of the fact, that we may make it a ground 
of complaint of hostilitigs.” 

“ At the same time it may be well to 
make an example of this prisoner, as a 
tervor to traitors. But these you under- 
stand are reasons of State ,and confiden- 
tial ; for myself I have no love of blood- 
shed, and should like to oblige you if it 
were possible,” 

The Sergeant took his leave much dis- 
couraged. His intercession had been ef- 
fectually defeated before he entered the 


room. Major Carville had just left the . 


Premier. He had represented Etienne as 
a malignant and dangerous rebel, and re- 
commended his immediate and public ex- 
ecution. ‘It will do good, sir. The 
people need'an example. You must tse 
phlebotomy with the rebels; milder rem- 


edies are but a waste of time. The 


‘TIlowes are too indulgent. The public 


complains of the vacillating policy ot the 
Ministry. Send this young cock to Ty- 


burn, with a file of soldiers, and it will . 


be seen and felt across the Atlantic. .I 
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am willing, sir, to testify my conviction 
of this policy. I will go to the seat of war, 
if you will declare your determination to 
exterminate the rebels.” 

The Premier approved the energetic 
counsel of the soldier, and assured him 
that it should be laid before the king. 

Major Carville’s visit to London was 
occasioned by several causes. He had 
been struck with the name of Brereton; 

‘connecting it with the romantic incidents 
*éf the voyage, he began to fear that Isi- 
dore looked with favour upon the young 
Republican. The visit to was set 
down to a clandestine attempt at an in- 
terview. Pressed by impending ruin, he 
saw but one way to save his daughter from 
beggary, and any attachment for another’ 
than Atherton would defeat his plans 
forever. This marriage he had regarded 
asa relief from anxiety and entbarrass- 
ment. But that his daughter should 
love a Colonist—a rebel—enraged him so 
much that he determined to remove that 
obstacle. He had succeeded in receiving 
the approval of the Prime Minister, and 
returned much relieved. 

The news that an armed Colonist had 
cut his way through the king’s forces as 
far as , spread with rapidity over 
the kingdom. 

“Dear me, Parson Redbud, have you 
heard of the daring attempt to surprise 
His Majesty at his farm, made by an 
American rebel ?” 

‘“No, Madam.” 

“T hear, confidentially, that he had 
made an eloquent address to the Whigs; 
that they have been incited to rise, and 
that nothing but the vigilance of the 








' Ministry has saved us from destruc- 


tion.” 

This is an extract from the report of a 
titled and fashionable lady, who sustained 
the ministry with balls, soirees, and 
slander of the opposition. 

The gossips of 
days’ celebrity. 

‘Well, missus, I’ve come over to hear, 
about the rebble you’ve had at your ouse; 
werry desprit charakter, eh?” 

“Why, no, sir,” the landlady would 
reply, as she filled a mug of ale. “He 
was a very ’andsome young ‘gentleman. 
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I’m sure he lookt more like the picture 
of a young Lord, or a highwayman, or 
some other noted person. Nobody would 
a’taken him fur a rebel—nor I don’t be- 
lieve he was.” 

Then she would answer more minute- 
ly, confirming her previous opinion, by 
reasons of the most feminine ‘charac- 
ter. 

“Why, Farmer Stanford, he was too 
nice a young gentleman for a blood-thirsty 
rebble. He was straight as a staff, with 
black hair and eyes, and his clothes fitted 
him like a real gentleman. Then so 
civil, and so free with his money. Oh! 
don’t tell me—I don’t belicve these Mer- 
rikins is half so black as they’re painted, 
if that’s one of them.” 

“Well, I don’t know as they are,” re- 
sponded the farmer, coming to the sur- 
face of his ale to get breath. ‘ You'll 
know my man Jim West, missus?” Jim 
has had a brother out there summers, 


so he petitions me to let him go, does 


Jim, and go he did, in a Bristol ship. 
We gits a letter from Jim.” 

* You don’t say!” 

“Yes, a letter,” said the farmer, laying 
one finger upon the point of another, as if 
for the purpose of, by fixing this point 
immutably, aiding his memory. “ But 
mind, I don’t say Jim writ the letter. 
Lord bless you, missus, it give such an 
account of the Amerriky. Rich land— 
fat stock—fuel for fetching—low taxes— 
no poor rates for rents—nor landlords, 
nor parsons.” 

“Bless me, you don’t say so |” 

“That I declare. I’d most a notion to 
go myself—that is, if I thought there 
was such a country for certain.” 

“Oh, you go to Amerriky !”’ chimed in 
several voices. ‘It’s too good a joke.” 

Upon one heart the tidings had fallen 
sadly. Miss Carville suspected the cause 
for which Etienne had visited the village. 
She now knew of his stay at the cottage. 
She appreciated the delicacy which pre- 
venting his ‘embarrassing the family of 
Lord Dunmore with his misfortunes, She 
mused upon the singular connection 
which seemed established between two 
individuals out of so many millions. 
Her father arrived from London. He 





made no secret of the agency which he 
had in the arrest of the prisoner, and ex- 
pressed the harshest hopes that ewpital 
sentence would be executed. Isidore lis- 
tened in silence. Fearing that her father 
had been exasperated against the pris- 
oner because of his acquaintance with 
her, she was determined not to:provoke 
him by any expostulation. She retired 
early to-write to Lady E., from whom 
she had not been so long separated for so 
many years, We extract from the time 
stained packet of letters: 

‘“ Why my dear E. does my father per- 
secute me with the suit of a man so odi- 
ous?) Why does he manifest such cause- 
less hostility towards one who constitutes 
no obstacle to the fulfilment of his plans? 
He has even gone to London to witness 
his trial—perhaps to testify against him. 
It is natural we should feel gratitude to- 
wards one who has behaved so nobly to- 
wards us, Is it not E.? Do not you feel 
as I do? Of course we cculd never again 
have expected to have seen him, nor will 
we ever again see him, foremy father says 
he will be capitally punished. Alas! so 
gallaut, and so excellent a young man! 
How cruel must be the Ministry that 
punishes patriotism with death. For me, 
I am sure I feel but the common interest 
of humanity in his behalf. I hope you 
will let me hear what is decided on in re- 
gard to him. For myself I shall escape 
persecution inthe convent of St. Aga- 
tha, where, you know, Protestant ladies 
of good family, may be received and pro- 
tected. I have no other alternative.” 

Sergeant Ranson called again to see 
the prisoner. He repeated the language 
of the Premier, and added, ‘“‘ They seem 
exasyierated against you, What have you 
done ?” ' 

“Me? Nothing, except what I have 
told you, They wish to make an exam- 
ple, in hopes it will strike terror into the 
colonists, Such an act will inspire into 
the unhappy controversy a new element— 
an uncompromising hatred of British 
rule. The retaliation will be bloody. 
Had I been actuated by this spirit, a sad 
blow might have been inflicted upon the 
happiness of an eminent family ; but in 
the case to which I allude, there was a 
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reciprocal endeavor to prevent violence.” 
“To what do you allude?” 
“To the capture of the Otter, sloop of 
war.” 
‘Were you on board that vessel ?” 
Etienne detailed the cireumstances, 
and stated that the officers of that vessel 


-had returned to New York as prisoners 


of war; the passengers he had brought 
to France and forwarded safely to Eng- 
land. 

“You protected these ladies, and. 
brought them safely home? Why did 
you “ot tell me this before ?” 

“T disliked to mention it. It was 
nothing more than my duty,” 

The Sergeant ‘caught up his hat, and 
said, “It would be shameful! dishonora- 
ble to the nation! I will see the Minis- 
ter—he shall do you justice.” 

“But my dear sir, do not mention the 
ladies. I shall not give you their names 
or address. The capture of the officers 
and crew is a legitimate argument—the 
other is’a matter of personal civility, for 
which I will accept no return.” 

But the Sergeant had let himself out, 
locked the door, and was striding down 
the stairway. 

The second appeal was more success- 
ful; but the Premier listened with a bad 
grace. Still he said that the execution 
would be postponed until the facts could 
be verified. 

“Will you not then liberate the pris- 
oner upon parole—if the facts are as he 
states—until duly exchanged ?” 

The Premier would think of it. Hav- 
ing ascertained that the family of Gov- 
ernor Dunmore were expected passengers 
in the Otter, the indefatigable Sergeant 
sought the residence of Lady Dunmore. 

He found that lady in the midst of her 
preparations for the approaching season. 
The house was filled with upholsterors 
and servants. 

“‘ Nothing, sir, except your card, mark- 
ed ‘urgent business,’ could have induced 


me to acknowledge myself at home in © 


such an ark as this is,” 


“Madame, I am a plain man; you 
must find my apologies in the object of 
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my visit. Do you know a young colonist 
named ‘ Hollis ’—Etienng Hollis?” 

“Perfectly well. What of him? No 
harm has happened to him, I hope?” 

“IIe is here and in prison.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Lady 
Dunmore, sinking on a chair. “Tow 
unfortunate! What can I do for him?” 

“Did not your Ladyship come to France 
under his protection ?” 

‘‘Assuredly, sir. We are under the 
highest obligations to him. He is a 
young man of the most honorable char- 
acter, and of the most respectable con- 
nections. But for him we might now 
have been prisoners in America.” 

** Will your Ladyship give a statement 
of these facts?” ~ 

** Certainly ;” and calling for writing 
materials, Lady Dunmore wrote a short 
statement, in a note addressed to Lord 
North: 

The Sergeant could not repress his 
gratification at the ready and resolute 
manner in which Lady Dunmore inter- 
ested herself in his protege; the more so, 
perhaps, because he was thereby assured 
that he deserved his friendship. Te 
then took his departure. 

Lady Dunmore having ascertained the 
place of Erereton’s confinement, immedi- 
ately dispatched a servant to express her 
regret for his misfortune, and to tender 
any provisions for his comfort that might 
be acceptable, : 

The Premier was’ for some time inac- 
cessible to Sergeant Ranson. At last he 
received him with his accustomed good 
humour. ‘Ah, Mr. Ranson,” said he, 
“IT wish you were with us; such perse- 
verance would conquer even rebel oppo- 
Bition.” 

“If the cause justified the labour as 
well as this, your Lordship, I would do 


my best to restore peace amongst breth- . 


ren.” 

“What new document have you now?” 

‘Lhe Sergeant presented the letter of 
Lady Dunmore, 

“Ah, the ladies intervene. This is a 
handsome young rebel, I presume.” The 
. Premier read the letter. He turned his 
back to the fire, took a pinch of snuff, 
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and read the letter again, ‘ Very chi- 
valrous, upon my word. Five British of- 
ficers sent prisoners to America. This 
must ve looked to. I’m scarcely sorry 
that drunken dog was killed.” 

“Yet he exasperated the colonists by 
robbery and murder,” the Sergeant could 
not help saying. 

“Rather too much of it, rather too 
much of it. And what do you wish now for 
an opposition ovation? I suppose you 
will assemble your dcsperadoes and ‘hold 
a grand riot in honour of your success. 
Well, you must ask them to burn my 
house last,” said the pleasant Premier, 
as he wrote and signed an order for the 
discharge of the prisoner, upon his pa- 
role that: he would consider himself a 
prisoner until the end of the war, or until 
regularly exchanged. 

Sergeant Ranson received the order 
with gratitude. Your Lordship may 
rather expect, for such an act as this, the 
prayers of every friend of his country, 
than insult or violence.” 

This was a gloomy day to our hero, 
who, having walked the prison until he 
was wearied, and considered his situation 
in every point of view, became at last 
somewhat ashamed of his selfishness. 

“What does it matter?” said he. “A 
few years more or less, and it must be 
thesame. True, I mightaid my unhappy 
country. Perhaps my death may aid 
her—it will show the treachery of this 
Government; it will show the extremity 
to which the contest must come. Better 
thus!” 

He sat down to write to his friends in 
America; but there was too much un- 
certainty. ‘ Pshaw!” said he, rising, “I 
am ashamed of myself. Let the event’ 
come—I will bear it.” 

Not long after the message from Lady 
Dunmore, the jailor announced Sergeant 
Ranson. That excellent gentleman en- 
tered, and shaking Etienne by the hand, 
announced his freedom and the kind in- 
tervention of Lady Dunmore. 

Ilaving made the simple preparations 
necessary, they both took their depar- 
ture. “‘ Do you know, sir,” asked Etienne, 
“‘why I agked your assistance?” 
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“ No.” ; , 

“Do you remember cefending a poor 
woman whose husband had been im- 
pressed ?” 

“Oh, yes, poor creature. She has been 
since transported.” 

““T was in the crowd, and having wit- 
nessed your interest in the fate of one 
friendless being, knew you could not be 
indifferent to another. And now, will 
you be at your chamber to-morrow, and 
disengaged ?” 

“Yes, but late; that. very pleasant 
Minister of ours has made me waste too 
much time ; I must make it up.” 

“Tf you are not too proud to dine with 
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a convict rebel,” said Etienne, smiling, 
“Twill eall for you, that we may dine 
together.” 

“Provided I may bring another con- 
spirator with me.” . 

“Oh, certainly.” 

‘A free man onee more, Etienne took 
lodgings at a hotel, and to his surprise 
the next day found the cards of some 
most eminent Whigs in the kingdom upon 
his table: They were delegated to meet 
with an intelligent American who was 
fumiliar with the quéstions in contro- 
versy, and had participated in the battles 
of independence. 





THE SAILOR’S LOVE, ; 


BY WM. If. HOLCOMPE, M. D. 


My good father told me, 
_ Since nothing controlled me, 
He’d make me a merchant and keep me at 
home ; 
But I took a wild notion 
To ramble the ocean, 
And round the blue islands of India to 
roam. 


Before I departed. 
Oh, Minnie! false-hearted, 
1 vowed that my love should be true to 
your charms ; 
See! here is the token 
Ofa pledge never broken— 
Your name in blue letters tattoed on my 
arms. 


I found when a rover, 
The wide world all over, 
The same sun was shining by land and by 
sea ; 
So 1s it with true love, 
And fully you knew, love 
That you were the sun which was shining 
: for me. 


How anxious, how yearning, 
To the old home returning, 
Where my heart all along had been an- 
chored so fast ; 
How trembling to greet you, 
I fastened to meet you, 
Till in this rich mansion I'found you at 
last. 


How warmly, how boldly 
I hailed you! how coldly 
You answered that I had mistaken your 
name! 
Well, well, I regret it, 
But soon shall forget it; 
Be called what you please if your heart’s 
not tie same! 


Ah, Minnie deceiving, 
Whilst I so believing 
Stood faithful and fixed as the star of the 
sea, 
A new love was taken, 
The old love forsaken, 
And the old happy times forgotten with 
me! 


No tears, 0 compassion, 
Fair lady of fashion! 
I ask not your pity—TI bid you adieu! 
The storms of Sumatra, 
The rocks of Kamskatka, 
The reefs of Bahama are gentler than 
you. 


When from your green arbor 
‘You look to the harbor 
And see the poor sailor's ship sailing 
away, 
Forget all my: kindness, 
My weakness, my blindness, 
And wave me no farewell but farewell for 
aye! 
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HISTORY. OF THE WAR. 


BY ROBERT R. 


HOWISON, 


Author of a History of Virginia. 


(Copy-right secured.) 


PREFACE. 
. 


Soon after the openihg of the war I 
formed a purpose of writing its history, 
and commenced collecting the necessary 
materials. Ihave been aided by various 
gentlemen, who have entrusted to me files 
of newspapers and other printed matter, 
and also by officers and privates in the 
army, who have furnished me with writ- 
ten memoranda of events that have passed 
under their observation. Convinced that 
the real value of any history must depend 
on its truth, L have spared no labor in com- 
paring, sifting and reconciling the often 
discordant and conflicting elements from 


which the facts of this war are to be ob- 
tained 


Yet, after using every eflort in my power, 
I cannot hope to have avoided error, and 
shall be grateful to any reader who may 
be able to furnish the 
tion. 


means of correc- 


Considerable progress had been maile in 
composing the work before I learned that 
others were engaged in similar researches. 
I do not expect or desire to discourage 
their labours. The mine is wide and rich 
enough to repay all who will <iligently 
work it. . 


CILAPTER FIRST. 


In November, 1860, when Abraham 
Lincoln was elected President, the United 
States of America, with their Territo- 
ries, embraced an area of three millions, 
six hundred thousand square miles, a do- 
main as.Jarge as Europe, including the 
great Empire of Rassia, afd excluding 


the British Isles, - The States were then 
thirty-three in number, covering an area 


a Eighth Census United.States in American Almanac, 1861, 243. 


Atlas. 


of one million, seven hundred and fifty 
thousand square miles,. which exceeded 
in extent twenty of the most important 
Kingdoms and Empires of Europe, ex- 
clusive of Russia. Of these States sight- 
teen were non-slavebolding, or free, and 
fifteen were slave States. The free States 
contained an area of eight hundred and 
ninety thousand, and the slave States of 
eight hundred and sixty thousand square 
miles. The fifteen slave States were Al- 
Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Qarolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and 
Virginia, covering a soil larger in extent 
than that of France, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Spain, Austria and Prussia uni- 
ted. ‘The free States held a population 
of eighteen millions, eight hundred and 
thirty thousand, the slave States of twelve 
millivuns, four hundred and_ fifty thou- 
sand, of millions 


abama, Arkansas, 


whom four were 
slat 5. @ 

The Federal Union, formed originally 
by thirteen “States, had existed seventy 
years, during which time the thirteen 
had become thirty-three, the population 
had swollen from four to thirty millions, 
and the increase in material wealth in all 
the States qnpormous as tu 
astonishment of the worid. 
The people of the several States were ap- 
parently united in the elosest bonds. 


They. spoke the same language—were 


had been 80 
excite the 


governed in substance by the same sys- 
tem of laws—read the same literature— 
frequented the same places of recreation 
—travelled incessantly to and from each 
other’s homes. They literally enjoyed 
“ free trade” with each other, and pushed 
it to the extreme. They furmed family 


Mitchell’s Universal! 








connections from State to Staie; and busi- 
ness partnerships from city to vity. Iron 
bands of rail road linked them together ; 
rivers united rather than separated them ; 
even mountain ranges formed great lines 
of union rather than walls of division. 
To a distant observer—too Ajstant to note 
the werking of internal elements—it 
would have seemed that no union could 
have been more enduring, none more 
blessed and harmonious. —_ 

But in the midst of this seeming unity 
and ruptare and war have arisen ; 
the Union has been dissulved; State uf- 
ter State has withdrawn, and assuming 
independence, their people have armed 
themselves against coercion. The re- 
maining States have refused to permit a 
peaceful settlement, and ealled to arms— 
family ties have been sundered——friend- 
ships long cemented have turned to enmi- 
ty—eight hundred thousand men have 
left their homes and gone to the eamp-4 
battles have been fought—blood bxs 
has flowed in torrente—fields have been 
devastated-—villages burned—quiet homes 
invaded and violated—property has been 
destroyed—trade and ecommerce have 
been ruined by blockades and embargoes, 
and ‘all the evils and horrors of war have 
come heavily, upon the people of the con- 
tending sections, 

To suppose that these terrible calami- 
ties have been encountered by the bellig- 
erents without cause, would be absurd. 
Uauses fully adequate to produce the 
rupture and the war have certainly exist- 
ed. Bat how these causes originated— 
who are responsible fur them—upon whom 
the grave censure must rest for severing 
league once regarded as sacred, and 
arming millions of people against each 
other—these are questions as to which 
wide differences in opinion exist, It has 
been often asserted, both in America and 
abroad, that the Southern States had mo 
sufficient reasons, and no right, to secede 
from the Union; that their movement was 
instigated by the disappointed ambition 

_ of a few unprincipled leaders; that a 
wicked selfishness urged it on; that the 
masses of their people were deluded, and 
never really desired a dissolution ; that 
tlre South commenced the war, and that 
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Cosy Pe: blame for all its hor 


rosy > 
It benadaes': our eae to investigate 
these questions, and we believe it will 
appeag by the clearest lights of history, 
that the South was: right in this contro- 
versy; that the world has never seen a 
revolution founded on higher principles 
or a broader basis of reason than she 


, may claim herein; that she had borne | 


injustice, unequal taxation, immense dis- 
parity in the appropriation of the public 
moneys against her, assaults upon her 
social system, and open attempts by the 
North to arm her slaves for murder and 
rapine, until forbearance ceased to be a 
virtue; that not only her internal peace, 
the safety and. purity of her homes and 
fire-sides. were threatened by the ep- 
eroachments of the North, but her very 
existence’ ns’ a free and equal people 
would have been hazarded by longer con- 
tinuance in the Union; that when she 
withdrew, so far from desiring war, she 
sought earnestly to avoid it, and used 
every means which a brave and honoura- 
ble people could resort to for that pur- 
pose; that she made the fairest proposi- 
tions for equitable settlement, but in 
vain ; that her honest overtures for peace 
were met by deception and foul dealing ; 
that she stryck no blow until a powerful 
fleet and army from the North were ac- 
tually on her coasts for the purpose of 
bloody invasion, and then the blow she 
struck was purely in self defence, and 
that in the war which followed her con- 
duct has been that of a hervic and en- 
lightened people, defending their rights 
and conforming to all the humane usages 
of the highest civilization, while the 
conduet and spirit of the North have 
been so brutal and atrocious as to excite 
the horrer of the world. 

In entering upon this investigation, it 
is necessary that we shall have a clear 
view of the reciprocal rights and daties 
of the States in the Federal Union. The 
Southern States have seceded—have left 
the Union, and declared their indepen- 
dence. Whether the right of ‘ Seces- 
sion” which they have thus exercised, he 
a revolutionary right like that possessed 
by every people to throw off a tyrannical 
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government, or a reserved right possessed 
by the States as Sovereigns, and agthe 
final judges of the infractions of the 
compact justifying their withdrawal, isa 
question upon which many fair and acute 
minds have differed. Happily for the 
South, the wrongs she had endured had 
been so gross and so long continued, that 
revolution, in its broadest meaning, was 
fully justified, and those of her own 
faithful sons, whe deubted as to the re- 
served right of a State to secede, never 
doubted that their’ revolutionary war 
against the North was righteous and ap- 
proved of God. But though nut needed to 
vindicate her claim to independence, yet 
the distinction between revolutionary and 
reserved right becomes highly important 
in defending the South and her people 
against the charge of rebellion against 
constituted authority, 80 pertinactously 
urged by the North. It is our duty there- 
fore to ifvestigate and decide it, 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary 
war, thirteen Colonies in North America 
existed, subject to the dominion of Great 
Britain. Each Colony was distinct, and 
had its own Colonial government and offi- 
cers, managed its own affairs, and made 
its own laws, sabordinate however to the 
restraining power of the English crown, 
and the general control cf ghe English 
parliament. When the oppression of the 
mother country druve them to resistance, 
it was natural that the thought of wnion 
should enter the minds of their people, 
because only by united effort could they 
hope for success against the great out- 
ward power arrayed against them. But 
their union was never. fusion or consoli- 
dation. It was never even confederation 
until after each Colony had become a 
Sovereign State—had, by her own act ar- 
rested every power formerly exercised 
over her by Great Britain, and put in 
motion within her bounds a complete 


a Burk’s History of Virginia, IIf., 378. 
Henry, 75. 
b Hildreth’s Hist, U. &., 
[V., 369, 
« Bancroft’s Hi-t. U. S., VU. 129. 


first part 
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State government. Before the war cem: 
menced, committees of correspondence 
iad been established in each Colony, and 
in May, 1774, after Lord Danmore dis- 
solved a patriotic Virginia House of Burs 
gesses, eighty-nine of its members met 
at the Raleigh Tavern, in Willianisburg, 
and, umong other acts, recommended that 
all the Colonies should send deputies to 
a General Congress, to watch over the 
united interests of all, and deliberate 
upon and the measures best 
adapted to promote them. a@ Massachu- 
setts had originated this plan, and it was 
approved gnd acted upon inevery Colony 
except Georgia, who was yet too young 
The depu- 
sen, but no legislative pow- 
ers whatever were conferred upon them. 
They were, selected ina very ir- 
regular mode in several Coloniés, by rea- 


ascertain 


to act with her elder sisters. 


ties were e| 
in fact, 


srence of roval govern- 


son of the interf 
I ldiers, with the provin- 


ors or British se 


cial assemblies. In New York, the dep- 
uties for the whole Colony were chosen 
by the vote of the tax-payers of a single 
city, under tl iperintendenee of the 
mayor a | aldermen. b On the 4th of 
September, 1774, the first Congress met 
at Carpenter’s Hall, in Philadelphia, It 
was a body distinguished in learning and 
talent, and « be revered for its ser- 
vices to America. And in nothing are 
these a1 men more to be admired than 
in their cat n not to exceed the powers 
entrust to them. They had no law. 
making power, and claimed none: no 
auth : bind the Colonies or their 
people. - functions were well ex- 
pressed by the erahle Rutledge, of 
Seuth ¢ a member of the body, 
who said have no legal authority, 
and o} nce to tl easures we advise 
will only foll reasonableness, ap- 
parent utility and necessity. We have 
ne cver authority.”e So far from 
eker’s Jefferson, 1., 56 Wirt's Patrick 


Grahame’s Colon. History U.5., LV., 366 


Colon. Hist. U.'S., 











c that all such powers were vested 
in the Colonies respectively, with limited 

of control in the English crown. a 
They confined their action to addresses 
to the English government and to the 
people, and the formation of a voluntary 
scheme of union called the “ American 
Association,” the object of which was to re- 
sist the oppressive measures of the mother 
country by non-copsumption of tea, non- 
importation and non-intercouse, by en- 
eouraging the raising of sheep, and dis- 
couraging the use of mourning gar- 
ments.b After competing their delibera- 
tions for the general good, they reeom- 
mended that a similar Congress should 
be held in May in the next year, and 
then adjourned. 

Such was the modest germ from which 
afterwards sprang the American Union.c 
It was not in any sense a legal or consti- 
tutional Union ; its agent, the Congress, 
had no power either to make laws or to 
enforce its own recommendations. It 
was purely voluntary; the creature of 
the outward pressure then bearing upon 
all the Colonies. Any Colony might at 
any moment have withdrawn her depu- 
ties, and declined further to unite’in the 
action of the Congress. It is indeed an 
important truth that one Colony express- 
ly. refused to approve the recommenda- 
tions of the Congress, and declined to 
appoint deputies to the next Congress 
proposed to be héld.d Certainly from 
such a union the right and power to with- 
draw eould not be denied. 

When the next Congress assembled, its 
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powers were not ‘changed. It was still 
wholf¥ without legal authority or c.er- 


cive force. It was assembled to delibe- 


rate, to recommend and to advise, and in 
the face of the common enemy and the 
danger threatening all; its action was 
highly important and gave intensity to 
the united efforts of the colonies, but not 
one of its resolutions for recruiting ar- 
mies, eneamping troops, raising money 
or providing warlike manitions, would 
have availed unless adopted by the sev- 
eral colonies.” As the war went on, the 
iden of independence, at first entertained 
by very few, rapidly diffused itself among 
the many. In some provinces and even 
in detached cvunties, declarations of in- 
dependence were adopted Jong before the 
Congress acted on the subject.e Peti- 
tions from many parts of the country were 
sent to Congress, urging action, and final- 
ly that body believing that the several 
colonies were ripe for development on the 
subject, recommended that each colonial 
convention, or representative body, should 
throw off every remuining vestige of 
kingly or parliamentary authority, and 
adopt a separate constitution. f This ad- 
vice was promptly acted-upon. Every 
Colony became a State. Each adopted an 
independent constitution, differing mate- 
rially from that of the others in many 
particulars arising out of the orig'n and 
history of each, but all alike in this, fhat 
“in each commonwealth the will of the 
citizens was the supreme and independent 
source of power, and that tle majesty of 
the crown was superseded by the majesty 
of the people.”g A single example will 





a Hildreth, II., 43. 





b All these statements are fully sustained by British.and New England authorities. 
See Grahame’s Colon. Hist., IV , 373-378. Hildreth’s Hist. U. S., IIL. 44, Bancroft, 


VIL., 127-134. 


e Mr. Hildreth, who is, I believe, a citizen of Boston, declares that “the signature 
of the ‘ Assoviation’ by the members of the first Congress may be considered as the com- 
mencement of the Amefican Union.” Hist. U. S., IIL, 44. 

d This was New York. Grahame IV., 379. Hildreth UL, 56, 


e Jefferson's Notes, 125. 
senger, IV. 209-210, 481-486. 
f Grahame LV. 461. 


Girardin’s History of Virginia, 134. Southern Literary Mes- 


g Such is the declaration of Mr. Grahame, a British historian, who cannot be suspected 


of anj bias for or against the doctrine of State Sovereignty—tV, $51. 
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show the position of one State, and suf- 





fice for all. On the 29th day ofJune, 
1776, Virginia adopted her first Slate 
Constitution. By this, she assumed for 
her people every function of sovereignty, 
established the three great powers of Gov- 
ernment, legislative, executive and judi- 
cial, and declared herself to be no longer 
a colony, but A CoMMONWEALTH, 8 name 
which from the days*of England, under 
Oliver Cromwell, has conveyed the full 
idea of a sovereign people.a Four days 
after Virg nia thus beca ea State, the 
declaration of independence was adopted 
by the Congress, but jt was only the for- 
mal announcement. to the world of what 
had already taken place. , It declared that 
the Colonies were “free and independent 
States,” thes asserting their separate 
State sovereignty, and expressly negati- 
ving the idea of consolidation, held by 
New Hampshire, who on the loth of 
June, 1776, voted that the Thirteen Uni- 
ted Colonies ought to be declared ‘“‘a free 
and independent State.” 6 The Congress 
continued to act as the common agent of 
the States, in carrying out their waited 
will and providing for the common de- 
fence, but its resolutions still needed the 
approval, express or implied, of the Sutea, 
and were devvid of legal power until the 
“ Articles of Confederation” formed .a 
league and established a compact between 
them. 

In view of these plain historical facts, 
it is amazing that one filling the highest 
official position in the North, in a mes- 
sage of the gravest importance, should 
assert that “ The Union is older than any 
of the States and in fact it created them 
as States. Originally some dependent 
colonies made the Union, arid in turn the 
Union threw off their old dependence for 
them and made them States such as they 
are. Not one of them ever had a State 
constitution independent of the Union.’’c 
The weak sophism involved in this state- 
ment exposes itself. The Union “ older 
that the States,” was not a legal or con- 





a Read this Constitution in the Revised Code of Virginia, 1. 33-88. 


b Grahame, IV. 469 in note. 


c Abraham Lincoln’s message to the Northern Congress, Ju y 


d 1 Revised Code of Virginia, 34. 
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stitutional union, and was utterly without 
power to bind the colonies or their peo- 
ple, and therefore for any purpose of ¢o- 
ercion, was no union atall. So far from 
having the grand power to “ create them 
as States,” it had not the power to de- 
mand from the colonies one cent of money 
or one recruit for the war. To “ create” 
is the highest exercise of power and it 
would seem a task overtaxing the genius 
even of the sapient statesman, who put 
forth this message, to explain how that 
which had not the smallest power over the 
subject, could yet exercise the greatest, 
how the less could inclade the greater, or 
rather how no power could exercise the 
highest power. We have seen that Vir- 
ginia adopted her State constitution, be- 
fore the Congress declared the States in- 
dependent. Her act made her a sover- 
eign State, independent of the Union, for 
she expressly declared that she acted 
upon her own mature consideration of 
the causes dissolving the government, for- 
merly exercised over her by Great Bri- 
tain, ag well as “in compliance with a 
recommendation of the General Con- 
gress,’ d and’ no argument is needed to 
prove that she was not dependent on that 
which could do nothing. but recommend 
or advise her action. 


Thus the States were separate sover- 


eignties, united for defence and having a 
common agent, called the Congress, 
whose action was generally wise, and 


therefore cheerfully acquiesced in and 
made efficient by the principals. But as 
the war continued, its pressure became 
heavier, men, money and supplies were 
needed, and often the resvlutions of Con- 
gress were either wholly neglected or pos- 
ated by the States. It be- 
came .apparent that the common agent 
must be clothed with actual power, and 
this could only 


itively repudi 


be done by an express 
agreement between the States, whereby 
each should bind herself to ebserve cer- 
tain rules and obey certain regulations 


adapted cure the common safety, 

















1862.] 


Hence the “Articles of Confederation’ 
were adopted by the several States in 
1777, by which they agreed to and with 
each other, that certain powers should not 
be exercised by any State separately, and 
that certain powers necessary to the com- 
mon defence and general welfare, should 
be exercised by the Congress. But these 
articles cautiously declared, that “ each 
State refains its sovereignty, freedom and 
independence, and every power, jurisdic- 
tion and right, which is not by this con- 
fedesation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled.”a 
Under this compact the Union existed un- 
til it was found necessary again to change 
its terms, and in 1788, the present con- 
stitution of the late United States was 
ratified by the votes 6f eleven separate 
States, and thereby became binding on 
thuse so ratifying it. Each State agreed 
to its terms by her own vote as a Siate, 
and it is a fact, demonstrative of State 
sovereignty, that after eleven States had 
ratified it, and thereby the new compact 
took effect, two States, North Carolina 
and Rhode Island still declined to become 
parties, and nearly two years passed be- 
fore the latter of them signified her as- 
seit. What was their status in the mean 
time? They were not in the Univn, for 
the Articles of Confederation had been 
abrogated, and they bad not adopted the 
constitution, To the statesman of the 
Northern school of politics this question is 
highly embarrassizg, but to the advocate 
of State rights, the answer is easy. North 
Carolina and Rhode Island were sover- 
eign States, and had they never become 
parties to the compget, they would have 
continued sovereign. The other States 
had no right to compel them to accede, 
and would have been bound to recognize 
their sovereignty and to deal with them 
as Foreign nations, with whom they were 
at peace, ~ 2 

Ilaving thus shown that before the con- 
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WT 
federation and its substitute the constita- 
tion, the States were several and indepen- 
dent sovereignties, we are next to con- 
sider how fav their sovereignty was af- 
fected by becoming parties to this league, 
Let it be remembered that in America, 
sovereignty never belongs to the govern- 
ment, It belongs to the people who mere- 
ly delegate to the government certain 
powers, retaining others themselves. b 
Each State was an organized power, 
whose people had constituted a State gov- 
ernment, When these distinct sovereign- 
ties met and adopted the constitution, 
they merely formed a compact or agree- 
ment binding between them. ¢ To this 
great constitutional compact, the States 
were parties. It was purely a Federal 
and not a National Union, It was Fede- 
ral because it was made by the action of 
the States, and not by the action of the 
people of America, consolidated and fu- 
sed into one nation. The States origina- 
ted it, by severally sending deputies to 
the eonvention which framed the consti- 
tution; each State then separately adopt- 
ed it; the votes of eleven States made it 
binding between them, and two States 
delayed their assent, and yet remained 
sovereign and independent. And the 
constitution, as adopted, contains plain 
internal evidence, that it is Federal and 
not National. The Senate is so compo- 
sed, that each State, however large or 
small, has equal power—the house of 
representatives is elected from districts 
determined by the bounds of the separate 
States, and not from districts laid off over 
the whole cuuntry, running over and dis- 
regarding the divi'ing lines between the 
States, which would be the case, if the 
government were national instead of be- 
ing federal—the judiciary are appointed 
with the consent of the Senateygih which 
the States are equal: the radi@™ power 
of amendment is performed, a vote 
of a majority, or of any proportitm of the 


















a Article 2nd Articles of Confederation. 


b There is no difference of opinion North or South on this point. See Calhoun)s 


Works, I. 190, 191, 302. 


¢ Daniel Webster, the great exponent of the Northern view of the constitution, ex- 


pressly admitted that it was “ a constitutional compact.” 
See Calhoun’s Works, II. 267, 268. 


ary 26, 1830. 


Vou,—-XXXIV—12 


Speech in U.S. Senate, Janu- 
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people of the whole country, but by the 
vote of three-fourths of the States, so that 
twenty-five of the smallest S 


former Union, containing very little more 


tates, in the 


than one-third of the whole population, ha l 
the power and right to abrogate every 
article of the constitution and substitute 
len the opening words, ‘* We, 
which 


others.a 
the people of the Unite! States,” 
have beemthought to show that the con- 
stitution 48 national, show the reverse. 
when historically investigated. The ori- 
ginal ‘draft of the constitution, 
the form used in the articles of 

ration, and ran thus, ‘‘ We, the people of 
the States of New Hampsh:re, Massachu- 
setts,”’ &c., enumerating each of the thir- 
teen States. But when it was determined 
that the assent of eleven should 
suffice to put the new Zovernment in mo- 
tion, it became, of course, 

change the heading; because it was un- 


adopted 


confede- 


States 
necessiury to 


certain which of the enumerated States 
would assent. b Hence the form, “ We, 
the people of the United States” is equi- 
valent to ** We, the people of the Slates 
United,” or of the several 
sing the Union. 


States compo- 


The constitation, therefore was a com- 
pact between the States. 
by its own words: “The ratification of 
the conventions of nine Stat 
sufficient for the establishment of this 
constitution between the Siates so ratifying 
the same.” ¢ 


This is proved 


es, shall be 


Being between them, it 





a Mr. Calhoun’s argument to prove the 
swerable. Works I. 112-126 

6 Calhoun’s Works, 1. 

¢ Constitution of the United States, A 


132 

Vi 
d Constitution—amendment added, or Ar 
e Vigginia ; her ratification was accompa 

the d 


from 


ates of the people of Virginia, dul 


eneral Assembly, and now met in 


nd discussed the proceedings of thie 


the most mature deliberation hath e 


and in*ehalf of the people of Virginia, dex 


ed under the constitution. being derived 
hal 


there by 
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she entered the great co-partnership of 
States, and as she was admitted as an 
equal partner, withont objection to this 
condition expréssed by any at the time, 
and as she declared thas the condition 
applied to all, it enured to the benefitnot 
only of herself, but of the other parties, 
according to established rules of equity. 

Wehave now reached the point at which 
we may decide whut were the rights of 
each State, and what remedies each State 
might properly adopt in case of viola- 
tions. of the Constitution. We have seen 
that pure sovereignty existed only in the 
people, and es each State was sovereign, 
it existed in the people of each. The 
people delegated to the State Govern- 
ment certain powers, and the people of 
each State delegated ‘to a common agent 
of all, known asthe Federal Government, 
certain other powers. Some powers; 
which had been conferred on the State 
Government:, were not conferred on the 
Federal Government—these were reserved 
to the’ States respectively. Again, some 
powers were conferred neither on the 
State nor the Federal Government—these 
were reserved to the people. As. to the 
Federal Government, therefore, all powers 
arranged themselves into two classes— 
delegated powers and reserved powers. 


That Government possessed all the dele. 


gated powers, and none of the reserved 
powers. As to the delegated powers, the 
Federal Government was supreme—as to 
the reserved powers, the States were 
supreme, As to the delegaled powers, 
the Federal Government was sovereign— 
as té the reserved powers, the States edn- 
tinued suvereign; and as sovereign power 
is the highest known on earth, it follows, 
necessarily, that as to the reserved powers, 
the States were equal and co-ordinate 
with the Federal Government as to the 
delegated powers. For if the States, in 
exerising their reserved powers, were 
inferior, or suhject to the Federa] Gov- 
ernment, then they had parted absolutely 
with *their» sovereignty, and vested: it 
wholly instheic commun agent; a coficlu- 
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sion too absurd to be seriously held by 
any intelligent Americam 

The States, therefore,-being sovereign 
as to their reserved powers, could exercise 
every function of sovereignty in reference 
to them. Now, one of the most essential 
functions of the sovereign, is the right to 
judge of, and determine the extent of his 
own rightful powers asto other Sover- 
eigns, and of the mode and measure of 
redress in case his .rights be violated, 
This tight is constantly exercised by the 
sovereigns of the world in their dealings 


. with each other. It being, therefore, the 


right of each State of the@rmer Federal 
Union to judge of the extent of her re- 
served rights, it. follows, that if those 
be violated by the Federa! Government, 
the State may also determine the mode 
and measure of ker redress, for this is 
one of the functions of sovereignty. 
Ilence, if the Constitution de violated— 
if the solemn compact be broken—the 
State injured.may declard it no longer 
binding on her, and may withdraw er 
secede from the Union, re-assuming all 
the, powers she onee delegated on con- 
dition of the faithful observance of the 
contract. : 

This conelasion is logically inevitable, 
if it be admitted that the States are sover- 
eign as to the reserved powers. And as 
we have historically demonstrated that 
they are thus sovereign, we might here 
rest the argument. But those who deny 
the right of Secession, do so”’on certain 
grounds, which must be examined. First, 
it is arged that the Constitution bas pro- 
vided for a judfe, or umpire, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
with authority to decide the great ques- 
tions of State rights and wrongs which 
might otherwise lead to dissolution, and 
that the States are bound to submit to 
the decisions of this supreme tribunal. 
To this, we answer, that the Supreme 
Court is bat a part*of the Federal Ju- 
diciaty, and that Judiciary is but a 
branch of the Federal Government; aud 
as the whole Federal. Government: exer- 
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cises sovereignty only as to its delegated 
.powers, and is not sovereign as to the re- 
served powers, it follows, that a branch 
only of the Federal Government cannot 
exercise powers which the whole cannot 
claim... . To urge that the Supreme 
Court is made the judge of the constitu- 
tionality of laws, adds no weight to the 
argument of the opposers of Stnte rights. 
For, every court in the land, both Federal 
aud State, is made.a judge of the consti- 
tutionality of laws. The Federal courts 
have no power except to decide causes or 
suits brought before them; and as a 
State cannot & sued, or made a party to 
a suit, except with her own consent, a it 
follows, that the Supreme’ Court cannot 
be a competent tribunal to decide ques- 
tions between a State and the Federal 
Government.’ Farthermore, it is a truth, 
that in the Convention which framed the 
Constitution, it was once proposed to con- 
fer expressly on the Supreme Court 
power to have the States and the United 
States parties before it, and decide ques- 
tions between them; but this proposal 
was not adopted.c It is, in truth,eab- 
surd to contend that the Supreme Court 
is the final jadge of State rights, for the 
most dangerous and oppressive violations 
of State rights would be such as would 
not be the subject of a suit, action, or 
proceeding in court, and therefore, could 
never reach the Supreme Court for 
decision, If the Northern Senators, hav- 
ing the majority, thought proper to expel 
a large number of Southern Senators for 
no cause except their advocacy of South- 
ern rights; and if, after such expulsion, 
laws were passed not conflicting with the 
Constitution, itis plain that the Federal 
judiciary would sustain these laws; and 
yet the vivlation of State rights would 
be deliberate and palpable, and no 
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power of the injured States. d 

Next, it is urged, that the Constitution 
declares, that *‘ This Constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all 
treaties made, or which shall he made 
under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land: and 
the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution, or 
laws of any State, to the contrary not- 
withstanding.”’e To this, the answer is, 
we fully admit that the Constitetion and 
laws made in pursuance thereof, are bind- 
but suppose laws are 
made not in pursuance thereof,.are they 
Suppose the Feder:.] Govern- 


ing and supreme; 


binding ? 
ment acts not according to the Constita- 
tion, is it supreme? Assuredly not, for 
we have shewn that when it thus violates 
the Constitution, it is a usurper of the 
reserved powers, as to which the States 
Therefore, 
the compact being broken, the States may 


are supreme and sovereign. 


exercise their sovereignty and secede. 
Again, it is urged that the Constitution 
Federal Government to 
enforce its laws, and i/s own interpretation 
thereof, directly upon and against the 


authorizes the 


individuals composing the population of 
s 


each State, and us this power extends to 
each and every individual resident in the 
State, it must extend to the State itself. f 
To this, we reply, it is true that the 
Government has power to enforee ite laws 
against individuals, and so long as resist- 
ance to its authority is made only by 
individuals, acting as individuals, their 
action must be regarded ag either rebel- 
lion or revolution; bat the moment the 
State acts in ber organized capacity, and 
as a sovereign, declares that her reserved 
powers have been usurped by the Federal 
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- Government, that the compact has heen 
broken, and that her people are no longer 
bound by it, in the same mument the 
power of the Federal Government is at 
an end within her borders, Any attempt 
by that Government farther to enforce its 
’ laws on her people, would be an attempt 
to force a Slate,a power not only not 
given in the Constitution, but expressly 
and repeatedly disapproved and repudi- 
ated hy the Convention which framed the 
Constitution. a 

Farthermore, it has been urged that if 
Secession be allowed as a right, the most 
absurd, or the most ruinous consequences 
would follow, This is the attempt to 
overthrow the hypothesis of the right of 
Secession, by showing that it results in 
the “reductio ad absurdom ;” and the 
attempt has been mude by the same 
erudite statesman, who discovered that 
the Union created the States, In his 
message to the Northern Congress, he 
urges that the nation bought with money 
the countries out of which several of the 
States were formed, and asks, is it just 
that they shall go off without leave and 
without refunding? Ile says, the nation 
paid large sums, in the aggregate nearly 
one hundred millions, to relieve Florida 
of the aboriginal tribes; and asks, is it 
just that she shall now be off without 
consent or withuat making any return? 
Ile says, the nation has contracted debts 
for the benefit of the seceding States in 
_ common with the rest—that a part of tne 
national debt was cortracted to pay thé 
old debts of Texas; and asks, is it just 
that she shall leave and pay no part of 
this herself? He says, if one State may 
secede, 80 may another, and when all 
shall have seceded, none will be left to 
pay the debts; and avks, is this quite 
just to ereditors? Did we notify them of 
this when we borrowed their money? d 


To all of which we answer, that no- 


advocate of the right of Secession has 
ever contended, that'by seceding, any 
State could be released from the claims 
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of justice and equity. The only effect of 
Secession is to withdraw the State from 
the Union—to resume the powers once 
delegated by her to the, Federal Govern- 
ment—to make her a foreign nation to 
the States remaining inthe Union, Asa 
foreign’ uation, it would be her duty to 
refund her due proportion of any sums 
expended by all for her. exclusive benefit, 
and if she refused, it would be a just 
cause of war upon her. Neither would 
she be release.!, by Secession, from the 
payment of the just debts of the Union 
contracted while she was a member. 
What proportion she ought to pay would 
he a matter of equitable inquiry, depen- 
dent on the object for which the debt was 
contracted and the appropriation of the 
money borrowed. Seceded Stages would 
still be members of the great family of 
nations, bound by international law, and 
subject to the compulsive power of war 
in case they refused to meet their obliga- 
tions. And we shall see, as a fact of 
history, that the Southern. States, in 
withdrawing from the Union, offered the 
fairest terms of settlement of all money 
questions involving them with the North. 

llaving thus shown by argument, 
founded on historical premises, that the 
States had the reserved right of Seces- 
sion in case the constitutional compact 
between them was violated, and that the 
objections to this claim of right are in- 
valid, we are now prepared to inquire 
whether that compact was violated to the 
prejudice of the Southern States, and 
whether the wrongs thus inflicted on 
them.were such as. to justify them in 
using this great reserved remedy. . .. An 
impartial review of facts will compel an 
affirmative answer to each of these in- 
quiries. 


The violations of the Constitation prac. 


tised aguinst the South by the Federal 
Government and the Northern States 
may be embraced under two heads: 
First, wrongs injurious to her commer- 
cial and @ecuniary interests. Second. 
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wrongs injurious to her social system 
and affecting the happinesa and lives of 
her people. Under the first head will be 
found all those accumulated outrages in 
the form of protective tariffs, bounties on 
fisheries, bounties ta ship builders, im- 
mense appropriations of money to North- 
ern public works and interests, and ex- 
clasive employment of Northern labor on 
public undertakings which have cradaal- 
ly and in a subtle and insidious manner 
drained the wealth of the South to build 
up that of the North, and by a pro 
ceftain as the laws of Nature, have tend- 
ed to make the South c mmercially de- 
pendent on the Northern States. So 
the 
unjastly abstracted from the South, that 
nothing* but her wonderful productive 
powers have enabled her to endure their 
drain and to grdf richer notwithstanding 
it. We need not now repeat the argu- 
ments by which the system of protective 
tariffs has be in 
violation of the Constitution. 


S$ AS 


enormous have been amounts thus 


been demonstrated to 


Tie power 
to lay duties on imports was given to the 
Federal Congress for the good of all, and 
assuredly itis a gross perversion of this 
power to lay daties on manufactares nof 
for the purpose of raising 
for the purpose of building 
ing wealthy the manufacturing States at 
the expense of the agricultural States. 
Yet thie great wrong to the South has 
been long and systematically practised by 
the Féderal Congress, and was in fact, 
not abandoned until its unjust object was 
to a great extent accomplished. Hugo 
sums were extracted from the industry of 
the South and directed to the establish- 
ment atid strengthening of Northern fac- 


revenue, but 


up and mak- 


tories, whose owners grew rich upon the 
spoils gotten by this Federal iniquity. 
The operation of a protective tariff may 
be simply explaine’. If a planter in 
South Carolina needed a thousand yards 
of cotton fabrics for clothing his family 
and laborers, he bought it frof manufac- 
turers either abroad or in America. So 
long as a tariff for revenue only was im- 
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posed, he could not 


complain, because 


this added to the cost only the necessary 
increase for the lic good. But svhen 
the tariff for tection was added to the 
tariff { », it added largely to the 
cost to the pl nter and not for the rood 
of th It injured him to the ex- 
tent of hu ls of dollars and to the 
same ent | fitted the N rthern 
manu | , by the 1 urthens press- 
ing out the fabries, were enabled 
to bri: int) market. 


at the North have 

adanger to the Union 

t! re Lie ' i y t! r pel 
. ’ 


istence in thus 


Thirty years ago 


eve of t S n States solemnly 
prot 1 inst a p otective tariff, 
and wa tI North that it was a 
violati the national compact which 
t would lerate. In 1828 a tariff 
| lw ed 1e Federal Congress 
highly } ve and so evidently the 
resu 4 d litical intrigue, 
ih it 3 ju iracterized as “* the 
bill of a nations.’a@ Seuth Carolina 
resols “lt t, and ber pe ple met im 
primary assemblies, and had discussed 
befor em the ure of the Federal 
compact, and the ights of the States, 
“until her whole white population became 
thoroughly instructed, and a Convention 
WAs « hich clared this unconsti- 
tutior law nd void within her 
Ha y at that time a compro- 
“nise was effected: the storm was dissi- 


The South had not yet suffered 


pate 1: 


enouch to un hem in their move 


for independence, but an impression was 
then produced which has been felt to the 
present day. 

In like manner the “ fishing bounties” 
lacts to encourage ship 
building, and the | 
at the 


pressive 


and Congressiona 
‘oduction of seamen 
North, ha 
to th 


‘e been anjast and op- 
South in the exact propor- 
added to the wealth 
of the North. ‘The interests of the South 


ultural 


tion that they hay 
are agri: She raises wheat, maize, 


rice, sugar, tobacco and cotton, besides 
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every other article of product of the 
soil or the forest, essential to the welfare 
of a nation. She has never asked the 
Federal Government to protect or en- 
courage her peculiar interests, never ex- 
pected or desired it, She has only asked 
that her rights may be protected; com- 
mercial and pecuniary inéerests, she has 
insisted, are ‘not Jegitimate objects of 
Government action, and ought to be left 
to individual skili and energy. But the 
very reverse has been the course of the 
North, She was exceedingly poor previ- 
ous to her union with the Southern 
States; her people were supported, in 
great measure, by sending small vessels 
to the West India Islands, laden with 
fish, beef, butter, onions, poultry, apples 
and cider, which they sold for money— 
thence sailing to England, where. they 
bought goods suitable for the African or 
the home market, and in most cases they 
returned by way of the African coast, 
bringing to America cargoes of negroes 
fer sale to the Southern Colonies. a 


Hardly had the Congress obtained any 
legal power before the North procured 
the passage of laws granting bounties to 
vessels engaged in the fisheries, and not- 
withstanding repeated remonstrances from 
Southern statesmen, they have been con- 
tinued to the present day, and under 
them millions of dollars have been paid 
to Northern people, nearly all of which 
have been taken from the pockets of the 
agriculturists of the South. 


This insidious system onee inaugura- 
ted has been continued quietly and effec- 
tively until its results have gone far | e- 
yond the direct action of the Federal 
Government. The North has grown rap- 
idly rich in money, factories, machinery, 
ships, cities, stocks and movable wealth 
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of every kind, and it is demonstrable that 
a large part of this wealth has been drawn 
directly from the products of the South. 
The effect of the unjust legislation in fa- 
vour of the North has been to stimulate 
her shipping, manufacturing and mercan- 
tile enterprises to intense activity, and as 
the South has insensibly yielded to the 
temptations thus presented to her to have 
the freighting of her products, their 
transport to market, the collection of the 
proceeds, the return of goods needed 
from foreign countries, and their sale at 
advanced prices, all done for her instead 
of by her; the amount she has thus annu- 
ally lost im consequence of her uvion 
with the Northern States has been enor- 
moug. It is not easy to estimate this 
loss accurately in figures, yet facts estab- 
lished beyond doubt will prove that it 
amounts to millions. It has been calcu- 
lated that the tariff of 1842, although 
not so Mighly protective as others, 
caused the South to lose thirty millions 
of dollars a year.b But this is a small 
item in the account, Let it be remem- 
bered that the South has furnished about 
three fourths of the total exports of the 
country. In 1764 the exports of the 
North American Colonies were about 
eleven millions of dollars in value; in 
1790 the exports of the States had reach- 
ed about thirty-nine millions; in 1820 
they were seventy millions, and in 1260 
they were three hundred and segenty- 
three millions.c It has been shoWh by 
careful statistics that in the thirty-five 
years extending frum 1821 to 1855, the 
exports of rice, tobatco and cotton albne, 


amounted to two thousand millions of 


dollars, and that even upon the -basis 
that all other exports were products of 
the North, they amounted to less than 
one half that sum.d In .1860 the ex- 


> 
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orts of Southern products were in value 
P } 


two hundred nineteen millions— 
those of the North were ninety-seven 


millions. 


and 


In the same year the total im- 
ports of the country amounted to three 
hundred and sixty-two millions. a Now, 
as the exports paid for the imports, and 
as the imports paid in duties the expenses 
and appropriations of the Government, 
it is obvious that the South, by her pro- 
ducts, paid more than two thirds of those 
expenses and appropriations, This, how- 
ever, is a small part of the tribute she 
has paid to the Union. By reason of the 
overgrown shipping interests of the 
North, six sevenths of ali Southern pro- 
ducts have gone abroad in Northern ves- 
sels, thus costing the South twenty mil- 
Jions of dollars annually, and enriching 
Noithern ship owners to that extent. 
Furthermore, the imports needed by the 
back in hike manner, 
in Northern bottoms, and a#®the freight 


South have come 


has necessarily increased the cost to its 
full amount, another sum of twenty mil- 
lions a year has been paid by the South 
to Northerners. Yet farther, the goods 
imported have not been brought directly 
to Southern ports. Northern importers 
have received them and sold them to job- 
bers, who have sold them to the South, 
thus adding the per centage of two pro- 
fits to the cost finally accumulated on the 
head of the much enduring Southerner. 
One frofit, that of the importers alone, 
has ‘Wen estimated to yield thirty mil- 
lions, of dollars per annum, Another 
itemof loss to the South arises from the 
fact/that she sends annually to the North 
abouwytwo hundred millions of her pro- 
ducts,“ and receives back the same 
amount of Northern manufactures, the 
cost of which to the South is inereased 
by the operation of tariff laws to an 
amount estimated at sixty millions of 
dollars: We must yet farther add to the 
loss of the South the cost of brokerage 
and commissions paid to Northern men 
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for receiving and shipping her products 
and transacting business for her which, 
but for the Union, she would have done 
for herself, and the immense sums paid in 
exchange by Southern planters and mer. 
chants, by reason of the overwhelming 
money power accumulated under the in- 
fluence of unjust legislation in the large 
Northern has caused all 
inoney payments to flow to them as to 
great and ennbled 
them to exact any terms they asked from 


cities, which 


engulfing centres, 
these who, although possessed of abun- 
dance of wealth in produce, had very lit- 
tle money. In brokerage, commissions, 
and exchange, the South paid the North 
annoully not less than fifty millions of 
dollars. When all losses, with 
others not enumerated, but arising from 


these 


the same causes, are added up, they will 
amount to a tutal of 
hundre 


suln, W 


not less than two 
millions 


lich if 


of dollars a year, a 
retained by the South, 
would have made her people the richest 
in the 


} 
; 
7 
i 


world, in proportion to their nam- 
bers, and which having been received by 
the North, has made her what she is, a 
nation of speculators and mechanies, ma- 
king their fortunes out of the productive 
industry of others. It is not wonderful 
that the South should have sought to dis- 
solve a Union which drained her wealth 
into Northern coffers, neither is it ton- 
derful that ihe of the North 
should have roused her to frenzy at the 
bare thought that the South, patient and 
long suffering, though she has been, bas 
at length thrown off the shackles of the 
foul usurer, who had ‘ound her, and will 
never again submit to his dominion. 

Sut the pecuniary losses of the South, 
caused by the systematic and subtle 
wrongs we have detailed, wonld not alone 
have been sufficient to drive her to a dis- 
solution of the Union. 


avarice 


lfer wonderful 
productive powers enabled ber to bear 
these losses, and yet to grow richer and 
stronger each year, and the very habit of 
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profiting by them on. the one side, and 
enduring them on the other, developed a 
difference in the character of the people 
of tha two sections, which tended rather 
to cohesion than to rupture. This was 
on the principle often operating in na- 
ture, that substances not only different, 
but oppesite in their qualities, frequently 
unite by powerful chemical affinity. The 
Northern peuple, al ways sufficiently avari- 
cious and selfish, had been stimulated by 
their excessive profits from Southern 
products, until money became the God of 
their most devout *worship. All their 
ideas ran in channels rendered corrupt 
by contact with love of myney. © Their 
very generosity assumed forms of osten- 
tation ; their charities showed themselves 
only in customs courting the praise of the 
world; their religion was a feith in cost- 
ly edifices and congregations, clothed in 
expensive garments, Their abundant fa- 
naticisms flowed from the same polluted 
source, Their “ Spiritualism” was so far 
fron) being really spiritual, that it as- 
sumed the most degrading material theo- 
ries, teaching that bodily contact was the 
proper mode of summoning spirits, and 
that spirits when present took special de- 
light in rappings and table turnings! 
The most sacred @elation of life—the 
marriage tie—soon felt the influence of 
this earth-born devotion. Marriage came 
to be considered a mere contract of eon- 
venience for the material well-being of 
the parties, to be laid aside almo.t at 
pleasure, and as the laws of the people 
reflected their will on this subject, divorce 

*was readily granted fur the most trivial 
causes, 

Under the influence of such material- 
ism, even woman lost her spirituality 
and assumed to govern by force. The 
North is entitled, “par excellence,” to 
the credit of producing a race of crea- 
tures calling themselves “ strong-mfnded 
women,” whose claim is that. woman's 
rights entitle her to vote, to debate, to 
canvass, to appear on the public platform 
and in the pulpit, to sit in the halls of 
legislation, to plead at the bar, to judge 
on the bench, yea, even to wear the Gen- 
eral’s uniform and seek the tented 
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field. The culminating point of this ma- 
teriulistic tendeney has been reached in 
the doetrine of “ free love,” which, within 
four years past, has been distinctly held 
and practiced by many at the North. To 
such ends will the worship of money 


bring a people who shall: yield up soul’ 


and body to its power, 

At the South a very different character 
has developed irself—g character having 
grave faults, certainly ; bat free from the 
degradation .of money worship. The 
Southern planter, with his family living 
on his fertile land, surrounded by his 
slaves, supplied with abundant and 
healthful food, and wanting nothing es- 
sential to his comfort, has easily fallen 
into hy bits of indolence and laxury. The 
Southerners who have migrated from the 
seabvard States w quell and cultivate the 
righ wilderness of the Southwest, have 
indeed formed a hardier character; but 
in their very success. they have become a 
fiery, fierce, and impatient race, needing 
prudence to restrain, and skill to guide 
them. A more wasteful, improvident, 
careless people, probably nowhere has 
existed on the earth than im the Southern 
States of America. They have been 
content to live well, to enjoy their genial 
climate, and to draw from their teeming 
soil the productions which have supplied 
a world’s industry, and although they 
have for many years known that they 
were giving away millions each. year to 
the North, yet so far from regretting it, 
they have often made it a sulject of self 
gratulation, as the rich man pleases him- 
self by thinking of his bounties to his 
poor neighbors. They have, naturally 
enough, looked on the Nerthern people 
as laborers, working like their slaves to 
supply comforts and elegancies for their 
homes, Andas the true Southerner feels 
it ta be his duty and happiness to provide 
all needed supplies for his slaves, in like 
manner he has felt towards the Northern 
people. Their shoemakers have supplied 
his boots and shoes; their tailors his 
ready-made clothing; their weavers his 
cloths and muslins; their shipbuilders 
his vessels for transport of his products ; 
their sailors his freightage to Northern 
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or foreign ports ; their brokers and fae- 
tors have tuken the labour of selling his 
property out of his bands; their mer- 
chants bave imported his goods for him ; 
even their banks have manufactured his 
money. All this has saved him much 
tr uible and ministered to his love of lux- 
ury and ease. It is true, his servants at 
the North have been charging him 


enormous prices, @nd by a system of un 


just and dishonest legislation, have been 


preventing him from gbtaining the same 
supplies and services much cheaper from 
abroad. It is true, his servants have 
been growing rich and insolent at his ex- 
pense. It is true, that a few wise and 
faithful monitors, among his own people 
huve warned him that ke was losing mil- 
lions every year, and was becoming de- 
pendent upon an avaricious and ungrate- 
ful people. To all this he has listened 
good humoredly, and has gone on as be- 
fure. Pecuniary losses and unjust money 
laws alone would probably never have 
driven the South from the Union. It re- 
quired another cause to rouse ler to re- 
sistance, and to call up among her peo- 
ple that tremendous tide of indignation 
and enthasiasm which has not ceasedi ts 
flow until her political union with tlie 
North has been sundered forever. This 
cause was the persistent assault of the 
North upon her social system. 

Slavery is now an institution of the 
South not merely maintained as lawful, 
but cherished as a benign system of Ja- 


bour, favourable alike to the happiness of 


master and slave. If there was guilt in 
its origin in North America, the Svuth- 
ern States are not respousible for it. 


England encouraged it and carried it 


forward in her colonies with all the vigor. 


that private enterprise and public legis- 
lation could impart. When some of the 
Southern colonies desired to stop the im- 
portation, the mother country refused to 
gratify them, and continued a trade which 
she found profitable.a Tke Northern 
colonies also embarked largely in the 
good work of slave catching and \mport- 





a Dred Scott vs. Sandford. Opinion of Mr. Justice Campb 


b Madison Papers. 
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' were the profits 
which Northern merchants and.shipown- 
hat when the Federal 


Constitut ‘ ad, the influence of 
the Nort n ce to the Convention 
was ch 1s ntal in obtaining the 
insertior t t clause d ‘laring that the 


Africa ve trade should not be forbid- 


«<dlen vear LS s. h Not one of 


the Nort : ased to be slave. 
holdite until pe uniary interests 
tat t] soil and climate 
wel ted to slave labour, and that 
mam oOmmerce suited them 
better than agriculture. 

I s ) slavery flourished; the 
sunny clime genial soil suited the 

' n I il laving the go ul for- 
tune to have masters who stimulated 
th native it ce into exertion, and 


compelled them to wholesome work, they 


mecreased i in numbers and formed 
& apy’ Yr Ciass whose interests 
were rabiy interwoven with those 
ort i whit It is not to be denied 


ugainst slavery 


nations who have 


the nusfortune to be without it. So pre- 
vailir s this prejudice, that it insen- 
sil ted thern men, and twenty 
years ago a large number of the educated 
men of the Southern States rewarded sla- 
very as an sary but very great evil, 


from which it would be cesirable that the 
border slave States, at least, should be 
relieved. But within the past twenty 
eof Opinion on this 


subject bas taken ice. The incessant 
s of } si and Northern aboli- 
tionists have iced Southern men de- 
liberately to review and discuss slavery 
in all its aspects, an e result has been 
to estal n, on ground, the follow- 


ing eon 


that slavery was an 
instigution known from the eerliest period 
of man’s history ;, thatGod has fally saue- 


tione i it. and n 


nly permitted it to his 
people, but encourayed it by enacting 


laws fur its regulation and perpetuation : 


Howard's Rep., 498. 
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that the slavery authorized by the Old 
and New Testamentwrwas, in substance, 
the same that now prevails in the South- 
ern States, slaves being bought and sold 
as property, and descending to heirs or 
distributees according to law; that the 
African race are adapted to slavery and 
not to freedom, being, in trath, slaves in 
their native land, undér a system of bra- 
talism from which their transfer to South- 
ern plantations has been a happy change ; 
that. the slaves of the South are the most 
prosperous laboring class in the world— 
the best clothed, best fed, best cared for 
ihn sickness and vld age, best taught in the 
simple dytrines of Christianity, least ad- 
dicted to destructive vice, and most en- 
tirely free from torturing cares—in fact, 
thatin Southern slavery the terrible con- 
flict between capital and Jabour has been 
reconciled, and the interests of the capi- 
talist and laborer are united; a and in 
answer to the oft-repeated sneers at the 
supposed poverty, languor, declining for- 
tunes, and abounding wickedness of the 
Southern States, it has been demonstrated 
upon a basis of undoubted facts that those 
States have more property and comfort 
for their people than any of the Northern 
States; that Virginia, for example, is 
probably the richest community in the 
world; that the average amount of. pro- 
perty held by each free person in Virginia 
is $758, while in New York it is only 
$260, not much more than one-third; 
that this disproportion is increasing ra- 
ther ttan diminishing; thatin Kentucky 
each free person holds an average of $456 


of property, while in Ohio, who boasts of 


her wondrous prosperity, the average is 
only $276; that the same disparity, fa- 
vorable to the slave States, is found in all 
of them when compared with the North ; 
that in Virginiayin one year, 402 brick 
houses and 2,904 wooden houses were 
built, while in Massachusetts, with a 
white popalation nearly equal, in the 


same year only 324 brick houses and 
1,249 wooden houses were built; that in 
South Carolina and North Carolina in 
1850, 100 housés averaged but 100 fami- 
lies to oeeupy them, while in Mussachu- 
setts 100 Louses were compelled to hold 
126 families! that the whole population 
of Virginia, white and blatk, lived abun- 
dantly upon beef, pork, wheat, and corn, 
while Ohio and New York, each with a 
population ‘twice as  gréat, consumed 
much Jess of these nutricious and expen- 
sive articles, and made up the deficiency 
with potatoes, the cheapest of all vegeta- 
ble food; that in Massachesetts agrical- 
ture is’ rapidly declining, her annual 
yield having fallen, between 1840 and 
1545, in wheat, from 210,000 to 48,000 
bushels ; in Indian corn, from 2,203,000 
to 1,985,000 ; in barley, from 156,000 to 
22,000 ; and in buckwheat, from 102,000 
to 32,000 bushels. 6 In like manner it 
has shewn that the proportionate excess 
of males over females in population is 
much greater in the South than in the 
North; that Massachusetts has ‘at least 
thirty thousand females more than her 
due proportion ;,that not less than fifty 
thousand women work in her factgries, 
each confined to a Space five feet square, 
in an over-heated room, for thirteen hours 
a day, under an overseer; that slavery 
shews no such exhausting and painful 
labour as this; that in 1844 the State of 
New York had 72,000 permanent, and 
xbout the same number of occasional 
paupers; that in the city of New York 
ene person in every five is dependent on 
public cliarity; that in Massachusetts 
one persog in every twenty is a pauper ; 
that in both these States pauperism is 
advancing ten-fold more rapidly than 
either their Wealth or their population ; 


while in the Southern States pauperism 


is almost unknown, there being many 
counties even in the border States of Ken- 
tucky and Virginia where the poor-houses 








a See George Fitzhugh's “Sociology for the South,” and “Cannibals All.” Passim. 

b Etwood Fisher's Lecture on “The North and the South,” delivered in 1848, before 
the ‘Mereantile Society of Cincinnati, republished in De Bow’s Review; see vol. 
XXIJ., 1857, — 627, 628; vol. XXIII, 1857, pages 197, 200 
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have not a single inmate!a@ And finally, 
it has been shewn that crime in New 
York, as compared with Virginia, is as 
four t> one, and that in all the Northern 


Day Dreaming. 
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States, 1s compared with all the South- 
ern, crime is at least in proportion as two 


to one, b 


|TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ooo 


DAY DREAMING. 


In my chamber, ever dreaming, dreaming, - 
Here | sit and sigh the bours away ; 
hrough my window comes the sunlight 

streaming: 


All the world, beside myself, is gay. 


Musing, dreaming: rather faintly smiling— 
So I sit and live in other years ; 
Memory comes to woo me—sweet, beguil- 
ing: 
Dear dead faces glimmer through fond 


tears. 


; ’ , 
ldhood ! 


O the happy, happy scenes of eh 
How they pass again before my eyes! 
Once again I ramble through .he wildwood 


Under brighter suns and bluer skies. 


And 1 see my home beyond the mountains, 
By, the streamlet, fringec with grass and 
trees, 
Hear the tinkling splash of greenwood foun- 
‘tains, 
And the merry laughter of the breeze 


Once again I hear my mother’s greeting 
In the dear old hall beside the stream ; 
Then the pulse of youth was wildly beat- 

ing; 


Now it throbs so slowly, while I dream. 


And again I hear my brother’s laughter, 
Hear my sister sing through the hours, 
See the mighty shadows trailing after 
Snowy clouds, across the May day flow- 
ers. 


Thus come back in idle, dreamy vision, 
All the scenes and faces of oli years— 
All the memories of days Elysian— 
All the foolish childish hopes and fears! 





a The North and the South. 
bidem, in De Bowyvol..XXII1., 281, 282, 


the Statistics of Crime and Misdemeanor for each State, 


Yonder is my nob’e father smiling, 

From the canvass on my chamber wall— : 
He has pass iway from all his toiling, 

Nevermore will answer to my call, 


He will never look again with royal, 
y 

Grat valy ‘ upon hy son— 
Nev nts sweetand loyal: 

A 3 ‘ : on earth is done— 
But the frat look still shines upon 

St ve golden smile is on the lips, 
Tel g tu the name he won me 

Ky a undarkened by eclipse. 
And eI rtrait hangs besule me— 

D fond lips—blue eyes so deep and 
She ft me, nevermore shall guide me, 

N ‘ sha bless her lonely child! 
Very as Of one forsaken ! 

Last of n brothe:s leal and dear; 
Fair lga | proud. they all were taken, 

I alone am left to linger here! 

> 

Left ' life—to idly ponder— 

But *S Stil] are by my side; 
See 1! s, framed in oval, yonder ! 


Noble, tender, f 


ll of laughing pride. 


Thu led by those souls departed, 
l can bea! the heay weary load— 
Still can yard march, serene, stout 
hea ji— 
Ney r pai sing on the 3 eved road. 


Fo: | se beyond 
In the 


From t 


the purple even, 
sunshine of the cloudless land, 
e shining battlements of heaven, 


Some one beckon with a loving hand! 


De Bow, vol. 23, 280, 281. 
American Almanac, 1849 and 1861, compare 
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THE RESOURCES 


The crops of the present year have 
lately, with god reason, been a subject of 
much discussion among the Svuthero 
planters, and some very able articles have 
appeared in local journals to impress 
on the minds of agriculturists the neces- 
sity Of raising abundance of food, We 
cannot eat cotton, nor dine off tobacco 
and sngar; and whether the war shall be 
over or nat, or the blockade raised, it 
seems to be now generally conceded that 
abundance of food, both of stock and 
crops, will be the best security to our 
natioral prosperity for this year at any 
rate. When the blockade, is raised by 
European nations, which may even be 
before this meets the public eye, there is 
the last year’s cotton crop to meet the 
demands of the manufacturers; and if it 
should so happen that we have more of 
the “staff of life” than we sliall need for 
home consump‘ion, that also will find a 
ready market in thickly populated France 
and England. : 

But the purpose of the present article 
is to invite the attention of the reader to 
other vast and as yet undeveloped re- 
sources of our country. King Cotton, how- 
ever, demands tlie first few moments of 
our respectful attention, 

This second American revolution is 
producing remarkable changes through- 
out tie civilized world. It will be an 
era in agricultural history, in svientific, 
civil, and social histories, as well as 
political; and also moral. For even as 
we have learned the importance of no 
longer depending on the Northern Stutes, 
so England has learned the importance 
of not depending on one country alone 
for the all important staple of eotton. 
The cultivation of cotton is now being 
vigorously promoted in the British colo- 
nies of the Indies and Guiana. Out of 
the two hundred million of*British sub- 
jects in india, one bundred and fifty mil- 
lions have long cince been self clothed 
with their own cotton. And in the com- 
mercial world, the demand crentes the 
supply; and though England is aware 

that several years must elapse before the 





OF THE SOUTH. 


article can compete in quantity and 
quality with that of the Southern States, 
yet she has resolved to improve the cul- 
tivation of it, so as if time to be inde- 
pendent of,foreign countries, And can 
we blame her fur this? It is no more 
than we should expect of a pradent Gov- 
ernment. But then this sume prudent 
example is just what we in our richly 
favoured country are bound to imitate ; 
for it has been often said there is scarcely 
an article necessary for our existence, 
aud even comfort, that cannot be pro- 
duced in our Southern States. Besides 
the natural vegetable productions, there 
are many others from the same latitudes 
in Europe and Asia, that would thrive 
with us, and even from the tropics, with 
a very little care during the few weeks of 
winter in Florida and Southern Alabama. 
Even silk might be produeed among 
us; for why should not malberry groves 
flourish along the Gulf as they do near 
the shores of the Mediterranean, 

But to introduce new articles of com- 
meree into the country, is not @»w the 
question so much as to enumerate those 
that will find ready exportation so soon 
as trade is re-established. Next to cot- 
ton, rice, sugar, tobacco, rnd the cereals, 
there are fruits, dyes, drugs, hides, horn, 
vellum, kid and other kinds of leather; 
metals, minerals, valuable timber, such 
ag live oak, cedar, teak, and pine; sweet 
potatoes, honey, and other articles in- 
numerable. 

To begin with fruits, Florida produces 
acres of orange groves, of various kinds, 
and also ‘lemons, and as yet wholly un- 
cultivated! The sweet orange has only 
to be grafted on to the sour or the bitter 
stock, and endless varieties may be pro- 
duced. The same may be said of the 
numerous varieties of plumb, pear, and 
fig, that abound in the extreme south of 
our Confederacy. Grapes, again, and 


vintages, to produce a fortune in one 
year’s harvest, are inviting enterprise 
and cultivation, Our rail roads are not 
always going to be monopolized for army 
transportations, and most of these fruits | 
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, 


will. not only 


markets of Vir- 


Kentucky, but are 


supply the 
ginia, lennnessee, and 
capable of being dried 


exportation, 


and preserved for 
The castar oil plant.is indi- 
genous in Louisiana; Alabama, and Flori- 
arti le of 
Indigo and hi ps, also, which 
Cochinéal 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
to 
count. Fustic, and eopal, with « 


da, and nay be made a valuable 
commerce, 
flourish everywhere. 8 fuund 


and might be turned valuable ae- 
ther dyes 
be col- 
lected and prepared for trade. Then, 
how many edible roots can be eonverted 


into favinaceous fi wel, like that w 


sp ’ 
- 


and varnishes, only require to 


rfal 
tevelenta Arabica;” and all the starches 
and arrow-roots made out of arum-roots 
and potatoes, that have been patente | by 
so many English and Yankee quacks, 


/ em. 


who have grown rich by the sal 
Ilow many paper mills, as yet, exist 
in the South? While the scientific 


’ 


of Europe .are racking their brains, 


men 
and 
passing their days in experiments to dis- 


cover new material for paper, to mect 


the rapid inerease of literature —trvying 
t 

straw, bark, fibre, any and ev: sub- 

stance, to make up the deficiency of rag 


which®t is considered almost a sin to 


burn in England, our improvident house- 
wives and lazy servants destroy, in one 
year, wiaterial that would supply all 


America with newspapers. 
ple only establish afew paper niills, 
our country storekeepers print on their 
signs, Cash for Rags,” as you sce in the 
North, and people will soon learn to save 
their rags, and keep the mills at work. 
Other valuable articles of trade will be 
produced this year by the extra amount 
of stock that will be raised. 
hides, hoofs, horns, glae, &c. 


=> 


These are, 
In the 
vast woods of Florida, where, among the 
thin growth of pine, nbundant pasturage 
is found throughout the year, irnmense 
herds of cattle are fed‘to supply the 
markets of Savannah, Charleston, and 
other towns, One gentieman alone paid 
taxes, lately, on 18,000 head. Vilocks of 
goats are also common there, whose skins 
would eommand a geod price in the 
Jeather market. And consider the wealth 
of Texas in stock alone. 
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But, per! me of our surest sourceg 

mineral produetiong 
e various springs in the 
mount reg peak fur themselves of 
ich they are named. 


nitre caves, coal, 


lead, and i mines, with supplies for 
ages. The 1 r these, together 
with the ¢ m h#& been tem po- 
rarily suspended by the war., But be 
sid has already been dug 
in N rth ‘ G ori i and Virginia, 
there but little doubt that much ex- 
ist i 1 the latter State, 
Thi quartz, in what are ealled 


the Blue Ridge, 


indication of its 


agricultaral pro- 


claim to the primary 


tte : r Southerner very avail- 
al ; should be cultivated. 
nd thin safe and 
reas of our armies, to 
save . le, and hindrance 
of tra ' ; 5 va tracts of 
country e, during the past year, 
heen ¢ » Virginia, Ten- 
i e ! ir tr pe iuave been 
stat 1 done to facilitate 
pl ng ny square miles of land 
ha fuel to supply the 
place coal, dau La the pa t winter, 
quite f the enemy. The 
rreat ex t of 1 1 destroyed in one 
year Wil be an er era In the history of 
Virginia, bi ne not without its good 
results now ir is searce and 
land ta! of all kinds should 
at this ti the attention of our 
people. No j hould be spared® to 
impr ye the ies of fruits and vege- 
tabl market—and the 
South, ired | il and climate, 
should 1 to no nation in the pro- 
ducts of 


And must the Confederate States be 
the civilized world 
lat the W 


That every country 


not wld’s Fair in 


TeDpl 
: 


L md m t! 


but ours & | to the great indus- 
trial exhibition the question! 


And there is yet time to } repare for this 
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event. Every day our people are mak- 
ing discoveries, inventions and improve- 
ments; and to have this second object in 
view, as well as the advancement of our 
own country, will oecupy no more of 
their time or capital, while it will be an 
additional encouragement t9 exertion. 
The Patent Office already gives proof of 
the ingenuity and enterprise of our 
citizens; and the great exhibition in Lon- 
don, this year, now occupying the atten- 
tion of the whole eivilized world, is a 
most propitious circumstance fr the dis- 
play of the talent and resvurces of our 
new Confederacy. Nothing could be more 
fortunate and promising. No greater en- 
couragement, apart from the objects for 
which we are fighting, can be desired ; 
no greater stimulus to exertion. Let us, 
at least, be ready against the raising of 
the blockade, or if still blockaded, there 
will still be ways and means as at present. 
The greater the difficulty the greater the 
aghievement; and even a small display, 
under the circumstances, will reflect more 
honour.and credit to our peaple than the 
magnificent array of fabrics from nations 
in the. full enjoyment of prosperity and 
advantages. Here will be an oppor- 
tunity for each branch of commerce to 


4 
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announce itself to the world, and for each 
citizen to strive in his own sphere. Speci- 
mens of minerals must be carefully 
selected: coal, copper, salt, saltyetre, sul- 
phur, &., must be exhibited. The vir- 
tues of our Mineral Springs proclaimed, 
to induce tourists to: eome among us and 
convince themselygs that the baths of 
Germany p@ssess no greater attractions 
for healthfulness and beautiful scenery 
than our mountains, The best samples 


of our agricultural products must be ex- * 


hibited. Also, of ehemical dyes, medi- 
cal plants, and other natural productions, 
used in arts and manufactures, public 
and domestic handiwork of every kind. 
And ho time, not a day, is to be lost. 
This is everybody’s business, and will 
come into every day’s occupation. Even 
should the blockade remain as “efficient” 
as hitherto, no doubt we ean manage to 
send off a cargo of curiosities as easily as 
a cargo of cotton. The greater the diffi- 
culty the more merit in overcoming it; 
and for the Confederate States, in spite 
of youth, deprivations, war and blockade, 
to make any display at all at the World’s 
Fair, in London, next. May, will be an 
achievement well worth the attempt. 
C. C. H. 
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DIVES TO LAZARUS. 
Anno Domin1, 1859, 


[am rich and proud and strong: 


Yon are poor and Weak and sick :— 


Get out of my way as | walk along, 
Or I'll make you move, with my stick! 


Do you think I'll permit such a worm, 


In the pathway I walk, to stand? 


Move off! or I'l! make you squirm, 
With the gold-headed cane in my hand! 


I hate the sight of your face, 
As 1 yo to the bank down town— 
I hate to think that a thing so base, 


Should dare to withstand my frown, 


I have stocks and estates in fee— 


‘Though you pray, you are shabby and mean! 
And yet you yesterday looked at me, 


As if I the beggar had been! 
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Gvitors Cable, 


A seed cast into the ground must die 


that it live. Fed by the decay of the old 
form, the new life spripgs towar: the light 
only when the tough cerement of the husk 
is burst and cast aside. For a time, the 


afford 


enough for the new birth; but when the 


narrow walls of the seed scope 
dews and the heat have quickened the 
germ, the walls must give way. Even so 
with the genesis of a nation; even so with 
our Confederacy, now buried from the 
world and struggling apward to the light 
At Montgomery, the 
United States 


the seed-form of the 


and life of freedom. 
Constitution of the was 
chosen as young 
Republic, which, so swaddled, was cast 
into the “seed-field” of time. But since 
the blood of the slain has moistened and 
the fire of battle has wanmed the germ, 
the invest ng substance of the old system 
is felt to be all too narrow anid cumber- 
some. Our difficulties are but the symp- 
toms that attend the absorption and trans- 
formation of the decayed Yankee polity 
that clags us. The troubles in the connecils 
and in the field that have so alarmed and 
distressed us all, ate sloughing-oif pains. 
Not for nothing have we such a President, 
such a Cabinet, such a Congress, such 


Generals, and such disasters. These are 
not accidents. The men are in their places 
and the defeats have happened in their 
order, for a purpose. How har are the 
lessons which we are forced to learn in 
childhood; what tears of shame, of heart- 
bursting grief, of impotent rage, we shed 
over them! How cruel and unrelenting 
seems the master! But he knows what is 
goo for us, though we do not. 

The rebukes which have béen adminis- 
tered to owr vaingloriousness are neither 
few nor light. Drainesville, Fishing Creek, 
R aroke I-land, Henry, Donelson, Elkhorn, 
Newbern, Fernandina, 


Madrid, Kernstown,—a 


Brunswick, New 

long series of 
reverses, broken only by the triumph of 
the Virginia in Hampton Roads and a few 
others. We have been whipped in almost 
every engagement that has occurred since 


lust Fall. But we have not the least reason 


to be ashame: or disheartened. The odds 


have been always aguinst ds ;—at Donel- 


son, Elkhorn, Roanoke Island, Newbern. 
and Kernstown, they were desperate— 
but our fighting has been ‘gallant im the 
extreme We are a brave people. Our 
defeats have proved it. The Southern 
man is new, as he has always been and 
we trust will always be. superior to the 
Northern man, and good reason. His 
muscles are no larger, bis powers of endu- 
rance no greater, his capacity of resisting 
and ‘reoming disease perhaps not so 
creat; bat his cause is just, and his soul is 
imbued wih the love of truth—the basis 
ol ai senuine cou ‘ Nor is the Yan- 
kee, »w that he has whipped us, less 
mean and despic: ble than he was before. 
He is the same liar and coward that he al- 
way : He surrendered the Congress, 
and ed our men when they went to 
take | ‘ssion of her. _ He fired upon the 
the flag of truce that went to bury our 
dead Elkhorn and at Kernstown. He 


resorted to an Infamous trick to procure 
the release of bis prisonets of -~war, and 
* 
broke faith without hesitation or compunc- 
tion. His successes have but made him 
more hatefwl, and strenethened the South 
in the determination to have done with 
him forever Ti y; we have cause for 
just pride in ourselves and for ten fuld 
hatred of our enemy. His overwhelming 


numbers, his gunboats, is long range can- 


non and | s yrange guns; his enoftmous 
mechanical : intages, his unrestricted 
acces lo the supplies of all the world, 


have ena 


to defeat us; but We 


ean and will and ought to despise him 
still. 

Daas . ° ’ ; 

But our reverses have yeia deeper and 
better significance. The war, has been 


brought home to the bosoms of every one 


of us, that henceforth we may know its 
meaning, when, for small or great case, 
we are tempted to quarrel among ourselves. 
Every State has been invaced and its soil 
bedewed with the blood of 


the sons of sister States. 


its sons and 
It cannot be said 


‘ ’ ; , 
in this, as was said truly of the first Revo- 
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lution thet the men of the South went 
North to fight against the common foe, 
while the men of the North, base mis- 
creants! went not to the South when the 
tide of battle lefttheir own land. This 1s 
a strong bond of Union betwixt us, Let 
Virginia remember it, for she has been 
inore blessed than the rest; and she, un- 
less we mistake the issue of events after 
the war, is over in danger of forgetting it. 
For it must needs be, we fear, that the Old 
Dominion will become the New York of 
the South, given more to manufactures and 
commerce, in. the interest of which she 
will grow greedy and grasping, wresting 
legislation to her own selfish ends, and 
litle heeding the needs of her sister Con- 
federates, God forbid this unhappy day 
should ever come, but if it shall, the ac- 
eusing voice of history will point to the 
plains of Manassas and the dells of Valley 
Mountain, where lie the bones of the 
children of North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Alabama and Texas, 
who came up to die in Virginia’s defence— 
which was indeed the defence of all, but 
then peculiarly her own. Let Virginia re- 
member this. } 


The sweet uses of adversity may be 
seen in another light. Every State having 
experienced the horrors of invasion and 
having learned thereby not to undervalue 
the power of the enemy or to maxe light 
of the calamities of war, it is not nnrea- 
sonable to expect that they will be slow of 
wrath with each other, and steadfast in 
union so long as the*powerful foe on our 
border is left to menace vs. Thus we are 
made sufe of unity and permanence at 
Jeast until our foes fall to pieces,—a cheap 
jesson for all its cost of blood and treasure, 
of burnt and deserted homes, of panic 
stricken women and children. It may be 
said that the Southern Union will be of 
short life if it lasts no longer than the 
Union of the North; for the North-western 
States will separate from the Northern and 
Eattern States so soon as the war tax is 
fuirly levied. But the sqime force that 
cements us—fear of the common foe—will 
keep -them united,—less firmly, however, 
for they have never realized the Worst fea- 
tures of war and their monetary troubles: 
will soon bring thein by ‘the ears. We 
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might then hope for revenge, by an alliance 
with the North-west t the special 
objects of our enmity—the pegrie of the 
Northern and New England s—but 
for the fact that we too shall be hampered 
with debt, weary of fighting, and glad of 
peace. It is not improbable that the fu- 
ture has in store an ample chastisement of 
the fanatics of New York and Massachu- 
setts—the chief instigators of this war. 
But do we not owe a debt to the wretches 
of Ohio and the German brutes of Missouri 
and the North-west generally, as great as 
any other? These are idle speculations, 
now., Enough for us if we make good 
our independence, and leave vengeance to 
Him who has said it is “mine.” 

Yet it may be that the day’of retribution 
to them who forced this war upon us is 
nearer at hand than we. suppose. Much 
has been said of the folly of looking 
abroad for recognition intervention, and 
it must be .confessed that our govern- 
ment reposed too long in that delicious 
dream, to the gross neglect of the public 
defences, to the sad and sudden dispelling 
of its fancied greatness. But the belief 
was founded in reason. After we had 
whipped our powerful antagonist in re- 
peated battles and maintained our govern- 
ment nearly a year, without resort to vio- 
lations of civil law, such as our enemy 
deemed necessary for his own security, we 
had a right to expect recognition. The 
commercial and manufacturing statistics of 
Europe, during many years, had shown 
how necessary our great staples were to* 
ti.e prosperity of the leading nations of 
Christendom. The revenues of England 
and of France were largely dependent on 
cotton and tobacco. Wehad a right to ex- 
pect that these nations Would not and 
could not consent to & prolonged depriva- 
tion of these products. The blockade of our 
ports for twelve consecutive months was 
a thing that no well informed man be- 
lieved possible-—a thing that would not 
have been possible but for the very pecu- 
liar condition of the international relations 
of the countries mostly interested. Doubt- 
less there was’ some mismanagement at 


home, which helped to retard recognition 
and the breal 


of the blockade. But 
valuable lessons were to be taught; to the 
people, the lesson of self-reliance ; to the 


Gulf States, the lesson that cotton is. not 
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altogether King, and that the Cotton States 
@annot stand alone so easily, but have 
meed of the Border States; the lesson to 
the government, of not putting its trust in 
princes, not indulging self-conceit, not 
imagining that the affairs of a great nation 
and the fate of a great and noble people 
ean be managed by feeble counsellors and 
a contemptuous scorn of all suggestions 
but its own. These lessons were to be 
taught, and they have been taught—but 
not thoroughly, as yet. They will be 
learned “by heart” before the Master is 
done. 


The Confederacy will long remember 
the release of Mason and Slidell ; the lead- 
er in the London Times, in which they 
were called “fellows,” and held up to Eu- 
ropean ridicule; the Queen’s speech; the 
speech of the Emperor of the French to 
the Corps Legisluttf ; and finally, the speech 
of Lord Derby, our champion, as we be- 
lieved, abroad; all pointing one way, all 
tending to dissipate the last hope of inter- 
ference and even of the poor boon of re- 
cognition. Then came disaster after dis- 
aster. culminating in the fall of Donelson, 
the occupation of Nashville, the breaking 
of our centre, the falling back on all sides, 
the realization of invasion, the imminence 
of perils we dared not name, of dangers 
from which we are even now by no means 
secure. Shall we ever forget those gloomy, 
miserable days—when the heavens were 
hung with sable—when the skies wept 
incessant tears—when the darkness of 
Egypt, that could be felt, settled like a pall 
upon the land and remained day and night, 
day and night, it seemed for weeks—shall 
we ever forget those terrible days? Never. 
It was then that all eyes were turned to 
eur Chief; that we hung upon his lips, 
hushing the beating of our hea¥y hearts 
that we ‘might catch the word of fire we 
longed to hear—that syllable of sympathy 
of which a nation in distress stands so in 
need. One sentence then of defiance and of 
eheer—sometling bold, and warm,and hu- 
man—had sent athrill of ligltning through 
the land, and set it ablaze with the fresh 
and quencliless flame of renewed and 
never-ending fight. That sentence never 
came. The people were left to themselves. 
Their ruler lifted up a piteous, beautiful, 
appropriate prayer in-his Inaugural, and 
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in his Message tried to throw the blame, 
If blame there were, upon the shoulders of 
Congress. It is sad to tell of these things; 
but they are so, and they ought not to be 
forgotten. 

Left to 
found their best, and, under heaven, their 
only friend; for rulers have sliort memo- 


themselves, the people have 


ries, and cannot recall the fact that they 
are the servants of the people. In atrying 
hour, the citizens of the South have proved 
themselves worthy to be free. Unaided, 
uncheered, they have rallied to the doubt- 
ful contest, determined to die, but never to 
And now that the lesson of 


self-help has been taken ta heart, there 


be enslaved. 


come intimations of help from a source 
where all hope of help had been aban- 
doned. The waggoner has put his shoul- 
der to the wheel, and Hercules 


down to assist him. 


comes 
We may be sure that 
a great force was pressing upon Lord John 
Russell, the High Priest of English Aboli- 
tionism, the friend, and, so long as he 
dared, the efficient, zealous, powerful ally 
of Seward, when he said in open Parlia- 
ment that the old feeling between the 
North and South could never be restored, 
“hoped the North would consent to a 
“wished the 
three 
Words like these, coming from 


peaceful separation,” and 


war would come to a close within 
months.” 
such a man, at such a time and place, are 
They tell us that Lord 


Russell has at last been compelled to pro- 


full of meaning. 


test the ninety days’ notes—the. promises 
to crush the rebellion in three moths—of 
his friend Seward, which have been so 
often honored and so often unredeemed. 
They tell us of one of the most siigular 
dispensations of Providence—that the very 
power which introduced slavery into our 
couniry (slavery so ignored by the coward- 
ice and shor@ightedness of our legislators, 
for they seem afraid to name it in debate, 
and sooner or later it must be named, its 
status rigidly defined and its duties honestly 
assuined ia the face of the whole world,) 
then used it as an instrument of disrupting 
a powerful rival in commerce and the in- 
dustrial arts—that this very power should 
come to the aid of a slave- 
holding Republic, in danger of being over- 
run, if not of being conquered, by an Abo- 
litionist foe. How strange, and yet how 


be forced to 
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fit it is, that the introducer of slavery 
should become, in some sort, its defender ; 
that she whose cupidity brought this Pan- 
dora’s box to our land; whose half right- 
eous, half fanatical, wholly selfish and 
mistaken policy broke it open here, in the 
very attempt to close it elsewhere, should 
be doomed to rescue the victims of phe 
evils which she herself let loose. And 
what fitter retribution could there be than 
that her coadjutor should become her foe— 
that the abolition allies should tear and 
rend each other—that she who brought sla- 
very here and imposed it upon the South, 
which sought it not, should fight her who 
made war against slavery and the South, 
who sought only peace and the right to 
be let alone, to bear as best she could the 
ills of slavery unsought—what fitter or di- 
viner retribution could there be than this? 
Think of it. Abolitionist England fighting 
against the abolitionist North, at the very 
moment the North is pushing its schemes 
ef emancipation and parcelling out the 
slave plantations of the South into farms of 
160 acres to free-soil settlers—apostles of 
freedom with Minie rifles in their hands, 
‘fighting for the Union” and a “truck 
patch,” carved out of the desolated estate 
ofa murdered “ brother” and a dishonored 
“sister!” Tis a tragi-comedy of the gods. 
Canada let loose upon New England—the 
sefuge of the slave giving battle to the vio- 
lator of the fugitive slave law. This spee- 
tacte would be most strange, but it may 
come to pass. Did we nof say that theday 
of retribution te our foes might be nearer 
at hand than we suppose? The river St. 
Lawrence, which parts Canada from New 
England, is not very broad, and three weeks 
of the “three months,” “within” which 
Lord Russell “hopes the war will come to 
a close,” have elapsed. 

We believe that England will yet inter- 
fere. We believe it for the reasons just 
given, and for a reason more appreciable 
if not stronger than those already cited. 
The hope of the English Conservative 
rests on the disruption of the American 
Republic—the. great experiment at self- 
government. The hope of the English 
Radical rests on the continuation of the 
Union, on its unimpaired strength—in a 
word, on the suczess of the great experi- 
ment. Ministries change, but the Conser- 





vativesalwaysrule England. Again: The 
reunion of the American Republic and the 
restoration of amicable feelings—were 
that possible—would seriously impair the 
maritime and industrial supremacy of Eng- 
land; would Jeave her a prey to Morrill 
tariffs, to a powerful Yankee navy, an im- 
mense Yankee army already in the field, 
a Yankee cabinet without conscienee, with 
a heavy debt to pay, a need for fresh plag- 
der, with Canada at the door and the Trent 
affair unsettled. This is the state of things 
which England must face if she permits 
the South to be overpowered. She will 
not permit it—she cannot. She owns 
largely of Northern stocks, but they are now 
of little worth, and she needs the harbors 
of Maine. We believe England will in- 
tervene, and we are heartily glad of it. 
We desire a fast alliance with the English. 
They are the fore nost people of all the 
world. Their faults are many, great, and 
glaring; but, take them all in all, their 
equal is not on earth. They are an hones? 
people; they make honest wares; they 
build substantial houses ; they live for com- 
fort and not for show ; they have given the 
world the werd “home” and a literature 
beyondall praise. We wanttosee the people 
of the South—debauehed hitherto by Yan- 
kee association—take pattern after the 
English in their houses, their homes, their 
solid comforts. their honest workmanship, 
their manly sports. Wewish especially 
to see some features of the British Consti- 
twtion grafted on ourown. The subordi- 
nation of the executive to the directive 
power, which marks, or should mark, every 
highly-organized social system, and the 
amenability ef the ‘cabinet to the popular 
branch of the Government, are features 
which we especially desire to be intro- 
duced into the Confederate polity. 
Entertaining these views, we, of course, 
feel no inclination to join in the recent 
newspaper tirades against Great Britain, or 
to unite in the laudations and overtures to 
France. That the course of the British 
government toward ourselves has not beerf. 
in consonance with the sympathies of the 
British people, we know full well, from the 
tone of the press, including the most infiu- 
ential Maguzines and Quarterlies, and from 
the testimony of every returned traveller, 
Mr. Yancey alone excepted. But if the 
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British government has not kept pace with 
the popular feeling, are we very sure that, 
in so doing, it is actuated solely by animos- 
ity or indifference to us; and do we make 
due allowance for the impediments and 
the dangers involved in our recognition ? 
Can the inborn, life-long prejudice against 
slavery be undone inaday? Will the ice 
that bars the approach to Canada, melt at 
g word froin the British Premier? Are there 
no English Ships at sea to be plundered, 
by Yankee cruisers? Must it not take time 
for the newsof the possibility of war with 
the United States to traverse the circuit of 
the globe,—the extent of British dominion ? 
Is war a pastime to overtaxed England ? 
Who will be surety for France, and who 
will keep the peace on the Continent, if 
England goes to war in America? We 
ought to think of these things, in our eager- 
ness for recognition ; and until we answer 
these questions, we should be slow to re- 
vile England for her delay. If England 
has refused to recognise us, go has France. 
“But France has been urging England to 
join her in recognition, and England has 
declined,” it is said. Whowill declare, of 
his own knowledge, that England has not 
been urging France; and why do these 
great Powers wait each for the other to 
take the first step? If Lord Russell has 
awaited Seward’s pleasure, Louis Napoleon 
has lingered obediently to Russell. We 
forget that the interests of the Confederate 
States form but a small part of the compli- 
cated interests of Englandand France,and 
we may be sure that these powerful na-. 
tions are not dancing attendance on each 
other for amusement only or for the pur- 
pose of indulging an insane vindictive- 
ness toward a veople who own slaves and 
grow cotton and tobacco 

Hence it is that we object alike to the 
unjust assaults upon the British govern- 
ment and to the proposed commercial alli- 
ance with France. The friendship of 
France, we would gladly have: but if there 
must be an alliance, (and it seems there 
‘must,y by all means let it be with England. 
France is a great nation; the French a 
great people. In arts, in arms, {n litera- 
tu:e. they stand in the front yank of civili- 
zation. But the polish, the surface-warmth, 
and the lightness of the French, are less to 
our liking and less in keeping with ourown 
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character, than the cold but solid and stead- 
fast qualities of the Briton. The citizens 
of the South are eminently serious,—per- 
haps the most serious of all enlightened 
people. The men who invented the Bowie- 
knife, the Camp-meeting Revival, Lynch- 
Law and the Vigilance Committee, may 
bg savage, but they are not frivglous. If 
they demand blood for insult and wrong, 
it is because they count life cheap com- 
pared with honor. If they execute sum- 
mary punishment on criminals, it is in the 
interest of unenacted law and of the peace 
Concerned about 
religion and public affairs, they are unwil 
ling to expend time and thought over cook- 
ery and intrigue. They love freedom bet- 
Educated to discuss 
and take part in matters of State, they will 
not be content until like the British, they 
have a ministry answerable at the bar of 
the lower House for their conduct; that 
thereby they may, in some sort, reach an 


of society yet lawless. 


ter than pageantry. 


Executive, in whose disposition and intel- 
ligence they may happen to be mistaken, 
and so compel him, for his own safety, to 
bring to his councils the wisest and best 
men of the country and not merely his ob- 
sequious and favorite numbskulls. De- 
scended mainly from British loins, the in- 
fusion of French blood in the populations 
of South Carolina and Louisiana, is too 
slight to affect the general characteristics 
of the people of the Confederate States, or 
to alter materially these national traits 
which demand a governmental system 
conformable to the institutions of the land 
that gave birth to our sires. Here and 
there may be found a crack-brain, who 
cries out for an Emperor, for no other rea- 
son than that he has been to France; and 
occasionally a recluse, devoted to Ancient 
History, starts up and clamors first for a 
Dictator and then for a Roman Senate ; but 
the great mass of our people, both by birth 
and education, are fitted for nothing, con- 
ceive of nothing and will tolerate nothing 
but a free government, a written Constitu- 
tion, and the right of the people, repre- 
sented hy the property-and intelligence of 
the country, (not by mob-majorities,) to 
rule themselves. All the talk of Empe- 
rors aud Dictators, which the troublous 
times have brought forth, is mere gibberish 
and book-worm nonsense,—uttered in pro- 
found ignorance of things as they are and 
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of the genius of the people. A Republi- 
can government, with the unqualified right 
of secession, is what we have and what 
we must retain. This is all that is possi- 
ble now, nay, allthatis needed. The only 
improvement to be desired is, as we bave 
said, the incorporation of certain features 
‘ of the British system, by which, as we 
‘think, a still larger measure of freedom 
will be obtained, and at the same time a 
still greater security—an immunity from 
individualassumptions,a safe-guard against 
Executive encroachments, and an assur- 
ance of competent direction,—in fine, a 
just, wise, lenient, yet enduring govern- 
ment. Therefore, and for the other reasons 
already given, we desire most earnestly to 
see an alliance between Great Britain and 
the Confederate States, We hope and be- 
lieve that the pressure of events will bring 
about that alliance at no very distant day, 
and we trust, if preference of commercial 
advantages be fiven at all, it will be given 
to England rather than to France. Not 
that we love Cesar jess, but Rome more. 
We have the means of hastening the alli- 
ance; it would be unwise to let false seru- 
ples, punctilio or pride interfere in the use 
of them. 

If in this tedious essay, we have suc- 
ceeded in making known our thoughts, the 
labor will not have been in vain, for we 
shall have imparted to our readers some 
degree of that consolation which we have 
derived from what appears to us a solution 
of the painful state of things around us. 
We have seen that the war has been 
brought into the heart of the country, and 
that recognition has been delayed, in or- 
der that we might learn salutary lessons, 
which perhaps could have been taught in 
no other way. Invasion has taught us to 
shun war hereafter. The troubles at the 
seat of government have taught us the ne- 
cessity of organic changes, by which the 
Executive shall be charged with less power, 
and the Cabinet with more responsibility. 
The delay of recognition has taught us 
self-reliance, the weakness of King Cotton, 
and the need for futuré union between the 
Border and the Gulf States. The alliance 
with England, if it come, as we believe it 
will, will teach us to be slow in making 
accusations, slow to overestimate our own 
importance to the rest of the world, and 
ready to make@llowance for obstacles we 
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do not see. We should welcome the Brit- 
ish as our immediate kindred,—a people 
whose power, courage and honesty entitle 
them to our esteem. 

Thus we have seen the reason of our 
troubles and the way out of them. The 
explanation may be fanciful and the ex- 
pectation may be false, but until they are 
proved to be so, we may take heart. But 
we should abate no jotof labor. A terri- 
ble pressure is upon us, which our whole 
strength will not more than resist. The 
hour is dark, but rays of light and hope are 
not wanting. The accession of Randolph 
to the War Office, and of Lee to the toil 
and the responsibility, but not the rank, of 
Commanding General, is an auspicious 
sign. They are men, not quills. The one 
has a reputation to sustain, the other a rep- 
utation to make. Both are incorruptible 
and irreproachable ; both have capacity, 
energy and industry. Randolph has nei- 
ther the procrastination nor the pliancy of 
his predecessors. An intrepid gentlemall, 
he will neither give nor take a slight. Lee 
will render the obedience of a soldier to 
his superior officer, but be will not consent 
to become the register of whims and crotch- 
ets. A wilful man may need a screen to 
hide him from odium, but the eye of the 
public is unerring. The attempt to monop- 
olize all the glory of this revolution, has 
ended in a monopoly of all the disgrace. 
It is pitifulto see the farce kept up while 
the nation is in agony and the cause doubt- 
ful. But after a certain age, men do not 
change. We must make the best of things. 
The men who control the conduct of the 


-war will not belie their proud, historic 


names ; of that we may rest assured. May 
God give them grace to bring us safely 
throngh our trials. 


The stress of the war is at hand, and we 
must expect many and serious (lisasters. 
The seat of government itself may fall. 
It would be no bad thing to scatter the 
money-changers that infest the Temple, 
and to put the patriotism of fhe cormorants 
of office and of pay in civil and in military 
life, to the ¢est. Panics we must expect, 
since we are endowed with human sensi- 
bilities. But these must be guarded against 
as far as possible. The cause is infinitely 
precious—none the less so because men 
are corrupt. Let us cling to that.’ Let us 
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imitate the noble example of the people of 
Baltimore, Alexandria, Nashville, Win- 
chester; and in the darkest hour let our 
motto be, “ Courage and Persistence in the 
Right.” “Our Cause is Just, and it will 
Triumph Yet!” 


MARYLAND WOMEN, 


As day was about to dawn, the quiet of 
an humble Maryland home was rudely dis- 
turbed by a company of mounted soldiers, 
dashing at speed into the yard and surroun- 
ding the house on every side, and with 
loud knocks on the door with satre hilts, 
that aroused its inmates. The mistress of 
the house, a young wife, whose husband 
then was, and is now,a member of the 
Maryland Ist Regiment,C. 8. A , was sum- 
moned to the door by the officer in com- 
mand, to be informed if her husband was 
athome? She answered, quietly, “ he is 
not at home, sir.” The officer replied, “1 
know he is, and will have him, alive or 
dead.” “Then search and find him,” was 
h€r bold reply. After a vain séarch, and 
driving their valiant swords to the hilt in 
anoflending feather-beds—hay lofts and ne- 
gro quarters, and every out-house searched 
to their content, and the rebel husband, as 
they termed him, no where could be found 
—the gallant Captain returned to the door 
,to comfort that young wife; with the assur- 
ance, if caught, her husband would be 
hung. But the wife's cool reply was: 
“Sir, you pay my busvand somewhat a 
compliment, by bringing to his arrest a 
hundred well armed men. Youemust sure- 
ly think him desperately brave. Sir, did 
yoa ever calculate how many of such men 
could capture the Confederate Army of the 
Potomac. I will give youa sum to work 
out at your leisure. If it requires one hun- 
dred Yankee soldiers to take my husband, 
how many could take Centreville?” 

The Captain turned upon his heel to go 
— Not yet, sir’—and unlocking a small 
apartment in her sideboard—* you have 
neglected this, where, if folded up nicely, 
he might be put at need.” 

The Captain, with savage frown, said 
loud'y, “where is your husband, tell me, 
and I will take him at all risk.” Her gen- 
tle reply was, “I do not think so—but I 
will tell you truly and with pleasure—* he 
is at Centreville, in Virginia, where your 
great army are afraid to go and take him. 
But they. and he, may, I trust, be here quite 
soon, and my husband will then give you 
a warmer welcome than! have, I’m sure.” 

The Captain quickly said, * I did not come 
to be insulted, madain!” The wife replied, 
“you could offer me no greater insult than 
your vile presence has put upon me.” 
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What struggles men make to keep from 
going to war! 
creatures that have come to Richmond to 


5 


buy “ substitutes.” 


O! the haggard, dnxious 


The money, the money 
that “ substitute agents’ have earned. The 
things that will be told in the hearing of 
the children of men now living, will not 
be like music on the waters. A humorist 
attuched to the staff of the Richmond Ex- 
aminer, describes a scene, which ought to 
Behold some 
of the “ Patriot Sires” of the Great Revo- 
lution of 1862! 


be preserved for reference. 


Tue Boarp or Inquisition.—The Board 
for the examination of persons claiming 
exemption from militia duty, pursuant to 
adjournment, met yesterday at ten o'clock, 
A. M., in the Gas Inspector’s office in the 
City Hall. Long béfore the hour for the 
meeting of the Board, a crowd more nu- 
merous and much more impatient than that 
of the preceding day. beset the door of the 
Gas Inspector’s oflice. That our readers 
may be able to form some idea of the pro- 
ceedings within and without the office, and 
of the difficulties in the path even of a sue- 
cessful candidate for exemption, we give 
our own experience : 

Feeling convinced that we were, by rea- 
son Gf a limb once badly fractured, and 
worse set,and a subsequent gunshot wound 
in the same limb, exempt from military 
duty, we had previously, according to the 
requirement of the law, submitted onr- 
selves for eXamination by two respectable 
physicians. It may be here remarked that 
the two medical gentlemen, at the time of 
their examination, made memoranda, but 
expressed in our hearing no opinion of the 
case. ; 

Designing to try our luck yesterday, we 
requested the physicians to be on hand, 
and at an early hour strolled into the office. 
About half-past nine the crowd thickened 
around the door, and by ten became a per- 
fect jam. With great difficulty the three 
aldermen comprising the Board, and their 
secretary, Mr. Howard, effected an en- 
trance. QOn taking cheir seats, the Board 
requested Officer Chalkley to clear the room 
and shut the door. The half dozen gen- 
tlemen who had previously succeeded in 
getting into the room under pretence of bu- 
siness of one kind or another were hustled 
out and the door pried against their retreat- 
ing forms with a heavy iron instrument, 
something like a crowbar, but which we 
believe is used for turning off gas—its use 
on this particular occasion, many will think, 
was not inappropriate. The door being 
shut. we found ourselves with three other 
gentlemen sotightly jammed against it that 
neither of us could for life IfMAave raised his 
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hand to his head. In this position we 
stood for half an hour, the Board being in 
consultation on the course to be pursued by 
them in the pending examination. 

The pressure on the eager crowd was 
tremendous. The heat was stifling—seve- 


ral times we almost wished ourselves in’ 


the militia. Whilst we were calculating 
how long our individual constitution could 
stand the squeeze, the want of fresh air, 
and the heat, the gentleman on our left 


fainted. The humanity of the now fierce 


. 


and raging crowd being strongly appealed 
to, room was made for this gentleman to 
retire. A slight breath of air made its way 
through the panting crowd. and the three 
of us remaining in the doorway would 
have been comparatively comfortable had 
not a gentleman, at least twice as large as 
the one who had faintéd, immediately for- 
ced himself into the “arrow vacancy. 
Things began now to look more serious 
than ever, and others would soon have 
fainted and fallen had not the door been 
then opened. Mr. Chalkley, the Ceberus 
of the establishment, admitted one of the 
four occupants of the doorway, and taking 
advantage of the little diversion created 
by the calling and admission of various 
physicians, we slipped in, unobserved, and 
took a seat on the floor, out of the sight of 
the presiding member of the Board. 

Our physicians not having made their 
appearance, we delayed our application, 
and devoted the time to observation. Fif- 
teen or twenty doctors came in, and await- 
ed the arrival of the parties in whose be- 
half they were come to testify. Some or- 
der being obtained, the Board ordered 
Chalkley to admit the applicants in the 
order of their coming. This plan seemed 
to answer pretty well for about half an 
hour; but at the expiration of that time 
the door was so blocked up that parties 
whose cases had been examined were un- 
able to get out of the room. Then com- 
menced a seuffle between Mr. Chalkley 
and the outsiders. which lasted throughout 
the day. The.Board ordered Chalkley to 
reverse the order of admission, and to call 
first those gentlemen who were furtherest 
from the dvor. But this mode of proceed- 
ing produced such a terrible ferment in the 
crowd that it had to be abandoned, and 
such parties were first admitted who exhi- 
bited the most determination and ingenui- 
ty. From ourcomfortable seat on the floor 
we observed the proceedings for the space 
of two hours. During this time, over 
twenty examinations were made. They 
were generally of little interest. except to 
the party immediately concerned. But it 
wus really astonishing to learn how many, 
and what dreadful diseases afflicted some 
of the applicants. In some instances, one 
of the physicians would describe a man’s 
case, making it, a bystander would think, 
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as desperate a case as could be, when the 
second physician would depose that he 
knew nothing of the disease alluded to by 
the first doctor, but could testify that the 
applicant had another disease which was 
terrible and positively beyond remedy. 

In every case the physicians were requi- 
red to say whether a man’s injuries or dis- 
eases were permanent, incurable, and of 
such a character as forever to disqualify 
him from performing a soldier’s duty, and 
no exemption was granted where these 
questions were not satisfactorily and une- 
quivocally answered. 

Several parties who had been refused by 
the Board on the day before, again on yes- 
terday forced themselves into the room. 
These were unceremoniously ejected.— 
Others had come in expectation of being 
examined by physicians in presence of the 
Board. These were admonished to go 
home, and having seen their doctors, to 
come again this morning. 

Our two doctors having at last come into 
the room, we emerged from our retreat and 
went before the Board. The physicians 
having stated our case very fully, we were 
informed we could go. This we were 
more willing than able to do, We ap- 
proached the half opened door aud looked 
out. Nothing buta swaying mass of ca- 
daverous, one-eyed and bandaged headed 
human beings, intermingled with big hick- 
ory sticks and bran new crutches, could be 
seen. Being determined to escape, we 
took off our spectacles, buttoned up our 
coat, and setting our hat firmly on our head, 
we dived headlong into the mob. Twice 
forcibly shot back into the room, we rallied 
and returned to the charge. With the last 
effort we succeeded in getting into the 
thickest of the fight, and a struggle for very 
life ensued. Dutchmen, Irishmen, and na- 
tives, in one promiscuons whirl, seemed for 
the time to have lost sight of the object for 
which they had come, and devoted their 
best energies to pulling and hauling one 
another. We received several severe con- 
tusions of the toes and a tremendous kick 
in the abdomen from an enterprising gen- 
tleman in front of us who was walking 
over the shoulders of the crowd. Finally, 
by some unknown agency, we were ejected 
from the melee with a degree of force that 
sent us springing against the door of the 
Council Chamber, distant at least forty feet. 
Our wardrobe had suffered severely in the 
conflict; our shirt being irreparably rent, 
and one of our coat tails having been torn 
off entirely. 

What damage other gentlemen sufferec:, 
we have no means of ascertaining, but, if 
they all fared as we did, we should not be 
surprised to hear that many who entered 
that crowd, but little ailing, had emerged 
from it disabled for life. When we left 
there was considerable talk of a fight be- 
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tween several members of the crowd. Whe- 
ther the difficulties were settled then and 
there, or postponed for future adjustment, 
we did not remain to see. 





Here is the old story, related very pret- 
tily: 


TWO. 


High on the hills Lord Heron he dwells ; 
Rosalind sings on the moor below ; 

Watch‘ng the bees in thé heather bells 
Merrily swinging to and fro. 


Young Lord Heron has left his state, 
Donned a doublet of hodden gray; 
Stolen out of the postern gate, 
A silly shepherd to wander away. 


Rosalind keeps the heart of a child; 
Gentle, and tender, and pure is she: 
Colin the shepherd is comely and mild, . 

Tending his flock by valley or lea. 


Never a swain bas whispered before 
What she hears at the close of day, 
“Rose of roses I love thee more— 
More than the sweetest words can say! 


“ Though I seem but a shepherd lad, 
Down from the stately race I came; 

In silks and jewels U’ll have thee clad, 
And Lady Heron shall be thy name.” 


Rosalind blushed a rosy red, 
* Turned as white as the hawthorn’s blow, 
Folded her kirtle over her head, 
And sped away like startled doe. 


“ Rose of roses come back to me! 
Leave me never!” Lord Heron cried ; 

“ Never!” echoed from hill and lea: 
“Never!” the lonely cliffs replied. 


Loud he mourned a year and a day, 
But Lady Alice was fair to see; 

The bright sun blessed their bridal day 
And the castle bells ring merrily. 


Over the moors, like a rolling knell, 
Rosalind hears them slowly peal ; 

Low she mourns—*I love him well, 
Better I loved his mortal weal. 


“ Rest, Lord Heron, in Alice’s arms! 
She isa lady of high degree, 

Rosalind had but her peasant charms; 

Ye had rued the day ye wedded me.” 
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Lord Heron he dwells in the castle high, 
Rosalind sleeps on the mgor below; 

He loved to live and slie loved to die; 
Which loved the truest the angels know. 





The following is not new, but will do to 


tell again and again. We trust most de- 


voutly that before this war closes, the 
North will “consider us Smith for all 
present purposes.” 


CONSIDER ME SMITH. 


There is a very good story told in the 
papers of the day, which was played by 
old Dr. Caldwell, tormerly of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

The old doctor was a small, lean man, 
but as hard and angular as the most irregu- 
lar of pine knots. 

He looked as if he might be tough, but 
he did not seem strong. Nevertheless, he 
was, among the knowing ones, reputed to 
be as agile as a “cat;” and, in addition, 
was by no means deficient in the know- 
ledge of the “noble science of self-de- 
fence.” Besides, he was cool as a cucum- 
ber. Well, in the Freshman class of a 
certain year was a burly, beefy moun- 
taineer of eighteen or nineteen. This 
genius conceived a great contempt for old 
Bolus’s physical dimensions, and his sout 
was horrified that one so deficient in muscle 
should be so potential in his rule. 

Poor Jones—that’s what we'll call him 
—had no idea of moral force. At any 
rate he was not inclined to knock under, 
and be controlled despotically by a man 
that he imagined he could tie and whip. 
He at length determined to give the gentle- 
man a genteel private thrashing, some 
night in the college campus, pretending to 
mistake him for some fellow-student. 

Shortly after, on a dark and rainy night, 
Jones met the doctor crossing the campus. 
Walking up to him abruptly— 

“Hello, Smita! you rascal—is this you?” 

And with that he struck the old gentle- 
man a blow on the side of the face that 
had nearly felled him. 

Old Bolus said nothing, but squared him- 
self, and at it they went. Jones’ youth, 
weight. and muscle made him an * ugly 
customer,” but after a round or two the 
doctor’s science began to tell, and in a 
short time he had knocked his beefy an- 
tagonist down, and was astraddle on his 
chest, with one hand on his throat, and the 
other dealing vigorous cuffs on the side of 
his head. 

“Ah! stop! I beg pardon, doctor! Dr. 
Caldwell—a mistake—for heaven’s sake, 
doctor!” groaned Jones, who thought he 
was about to be eaten up. “I—I really 
thought is was Smith!” 
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The doctor replied with a word ‘anda 
blow alternately. ; 

“It makes no Aifference ; for all present 
purposes consider me Smith!” 

And it is said that Old Bolus gave Jones 
such a pounding, then and there, as proba- 
bly prevented his ever making another 
mistake as to personal identity, at least on 
the college campus. 





A warm friend of the Messenger, from 
Maryland, sends us a number of Randall’s 
poems, with the request that we will re- 
publish them. We should do so with 
pleasure, though it is contrary to our rule, 
were it not that we have received from the 
author himself the following, which occu- 
pies our available space. 


THE BATTLE-CRY OF THE SOUTH. 
BY JAMES R. RANDALL. 


Arm yourselves and be valiant men, and 
see that ye be in readiness against the 
morning, that ye may fight with these 
nations that are assembled against us, to 
destroy us and our sanctuary. 

For it is better for us to die in battle than 
to behold the calamities of our people and 
our sanctuary. [Maccasesgs I. 


Brothers! the thunder-cloud is black, 
And the wail of the South wings forth ; 
Will ye cringe to the hot tornado’s rack, 
And the vampires of the North ? 
Strike! ye can win a marty’s goal, 
Strike! with a ruthless hand— 
Strike! with the vengeance of the soul 
For your bright, beleaguered land! 
To arms! to arms! for the South needs 
help, 
And a craven is he who flees— 
For ye have the sword of the Lion’s 
Whelp,* 
And the God of the Maccabees! 


Arise! though the stars have a rugged 
glare, 
And the moon has a _ wrath-blurred 
crown— 
Brothers! a blessing is ambushed there 
In the cliffs of the Father’s frown :— 
Arise! ye are worthy the wondrous light 
Which the Sun of Justice gives— 
In the caves and sepulchres of night 
Jehovah the Lord King lives! 
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To arms! to arms! for the South needs 
help, 
And a craven is he who flees— 
For ye have the sword of the Lion's 
Wheip, 
And the God of the Maccabees! 


Think of the dead by the Tennessee 
In their frozen shrouds of gore— 
Think of the mothers who shall see 
Those darling eyes no more! . 
But better are they in a hero-grave 
Than the serfs of time and breath, 
For they are the Children of the Brave, 
And t*e Cherubim of Death! 
To arms! to arms! for the South needs 
help, 
And a craven is he who flees— 
For ye have the sword of the Lion's 
Whelp, 
And the God of the Maccabees! 


Better the charnels of the West, 
And a hecatomb of lives, 
Than the foul Invader as a guest, 
*Mid your sisters and your wives— 
But a spirit lurketh in every maid, 
Though, brothers, ye should quail, 
To sharpen a Judith’s lurid blade, 
And the livid spike of Jael! 
Toarms! to arms! for the South needs 
help, 
And a craven is he who flees— 
For ye have the sword of the Lion's 
Whelp, 
And the God of the Maccabees! 


Brothers! I see you tramping by, 
With the gladiator-gaze, 
And your shout is the Macedonian cry 
Of the old, heroic days! 
March on! with trumpet and with drum, 
With rifle, pike and dart, 
And die—if even death must come— 
Upon your country’s beart! 
To arms! to arms! for the South needs 
help, 2 
And a craven is he who flees— 
For ye have the sword of the Lion's 
Whelp, 
And the God of the Maccabees! 





*The surname of the great Maccabeus. 
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Brothers! the thunder-cloud is black, 
And the wail of the South wings forth ; 
Will ye cringe to the hot tornado’s rack, 
And the Vampires of the North ? 
Strike! ye can win a martyr’s goal, 
Strike! with a ruthless hand— 
Strike! with the vengeance of the soul 
For your bright, beleaguered land! 
To arms! to arms! for the South needs 
help, 
And a craven is he who flees— 
For ye have the sword of the Lion’s 
Whelp, 
And the God of the Maccabees! 





A QUOTATION NOT FOR POLITI- 
CIANS. 


This, then, is our state. For wantof a 
moral authority, material order requires 
the use of either terror or corruption; and 
the latter is both more durable, less incon- 
venient, and more accordant with the 
nature of modern society than the former. 
But, while admitting the inevitable charac- 
ter of the evil, it is impossible not to la- 
ment, bitterly and mournfully, the blind- 
ness which prevents the social powers of 
our time from facilitating to the utmost the 
philosophical evolution by which alone we 
ean issue into a better state. It seems as 
if statesmen of all parties were agreed to 
close this sole avenue of safety by visiting 
with stupid reprobation all elaboration of 
social theories. This again, however, is 
only another consequence of the present 
state of the most civilized nations; and as 
a consequence, not less necessary or 
characteristic than those which have gone 
before. 

The third symptom of our situation is 
the growing preponderance of material 
and immediate considerations in regard to 
political questions. There is something 
more concerned here than the ordinary 
antagonism between theory and practice, 
aggravated by the weakness of attempts 
at theory in an infantile period of social 
ecience. ° 

‘The repugnanee to theory is further at- 
tributable to the historical circumstance 
that when, three centuries ago, the spiritual 
power was finally annulled or absorbed by 
the temporal, all lofty social speculations 
were more and more devolved upon minds 
which were always pre-occupied by prac- 
tical affairs. Thus kings and their peoples 


concurred in exalting the lower order of 


considerations; and the t-:ndency be- 
longed to all the three schools of polity. 
If the crowning.evil of our time be its 
intellectual anarchy, it is clear that we 
cannot too strongly lament this irrational 
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unanimity of the political world in closing 
the path of progress by prescribing specu- 
lative researches. We see the conse- 
quences in our experience of the past 
century. In seeking social reorganization, 
men have not first looked to the doctrines 
of a new social order, and then to the cor- 
respondjng manners; but have gone straight 
to the construction of institutions, at a time 
when we have all possible evidence that 
institutions can be nothing more than pro- 
visional, restricted to the most indispensa- 
ble objects, and having no other relation to 
the future than such facility as they may 
afford to the process of political regenera- 
tion. The making of institutions in our 
day consists in parcelling out the old 
political powers, minutely organizing fac- 
titious and complex antagonisms among 
them, rendering them more and more pre- 
carious by submitting them to election for 
terms; but-in no way changing either the 
general nature of the ancient regime or the 
spirit which worked it. For want of all 
social doctrine, nothing more has been at- 
tempted than restraining the powers thus 
preserved, till there is every danger of 
their being altogether annulled, while the 
principles which were to direct their ap- 
plication were left doubtful and obscure. — 
The pompous name of a Constitution is 
then given to this piece of work, and it is 
consecrated to the eternal admiration of 
posterity. Though the average duration of 
these constitutions has been at most ten 
years, each new system, set up on the very 
ground of the failure of the last, has 
claimed, under pains and penalties, a 
general faith in its absolute amd indefinite 
triumpl The only action of such institu- 
tions is in preventing all social re-organiza- 
tion by fixing minds on puerile questions 
of political forms, and by interdicting 
speculations and philosophical discussions 
which would disclose the principles of re- 
organization. By this action, the character 
of the disease has been concealed as much 
as possible, and any gradual and specific 
cure has been almost impracticable. It is 
strange that minds should be so self-de- 
ceived as to disclaim all speculative preju- 
dicies while they propose the most absurd 
of all political Otopias,—the construction 
of a system of government whicli rests 
upon no true social doctrine. 
AUGUSTE COMTE. 


A WORD WITH THE LADIES. 


In glancing over a newspaper. sometime 
since, our eye fell upon the following para- 
graph :-— 

“Too true. An editor, whose vocation 
requires him to travel all over this great 
country, has been amusing himself by 
gathering statistics of politeness and boor- 
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ishness among men and women travelling 
by cars and steamboats. Of 23 men whom 
he helped to a cigar-light, or loaned them 
a newspaper, 20 said, ‘Thank you, sir.’ 
Of 19 women to whom'le paid a courtesy, 
such as giving up his seat, picking upa 
dropped veil, shawl, or the like, only 7 
said, ‘Thank you;’ two of these were 
‘ furriners.’” 

Alihough constitutionally a most invete- 
rate admirer of the female sex, we never- 
theless regret to say that a due regand for 
candor compels us to declare our belief in 
the entire correctness of the above state- 
ment. It is painfully evident that many 
of our ladies have corfie to regard the 
small courtesies and favors which gentle- 
men daily confer upon them, as so many 
of their dear, inalienable rights, which 
they have a just claim to demand, to the 
uttermost, and for the bestowal of which 
they have not even a kind look or a smile 
to give, by way of reward or acknowledge- 
ment They would about as soon think of 
thanking you for picking up a dropped 
veil or handkerchief, as a choleric old gent 
would dream of rewarding pecuniarily the 
thief who should restore the ample ban- 
danna which he‘had but just purloined 
from his pocket. 

Ladies, this is all wrong. You may be 
quite aw fait in the latest dance or flirt of 
the fan, you may wear unexceptionable 
kid gloves and lace collars, but, if you act 
in the way we have indicated, we fear 
that the “finishing” of your education 
has been neglected, in one point at least. 
It is clearly a mistaken idea which you 
have, when you think that, on entering a 
crowded railway-car or concert room, you 
have a right to dispossess any gentleman, 
whose location you may chance to fancy, 
of his seat for the trip or the evening. 
The seat which he occupies is his, pro 
tem; he bought the privilege of occupying 
it, for a certain time or distance, when he 
purchased his ticket or paid his entrance 
money. Any true gentleman woukl be 
wifling to stand, till he dropped from sheer 
exhaustion, sooner than behold a lady in 
the same situation, but nevertheless, his 
resigning his pre-occupied seat in her be- 
half, is an act of great courtesy on his part, 
(and not to be claimed by her as a right,) 
to acknowledge which by a kind word of 
thanks and a grateful smile, would tend 
both to raise her character as a real lady, 
in his estimation, and also to lessen the 
fatigue of standing to him, for he would 
then know that he had resigned his seat to 
one worthy of such respect. 

And the same rule which operates in 
this case, will bear equally well upon 
many otlier little matters. You may chance 
to drop your shawl, your glove may find 
its way to te floor, and you may be in- 
debted to the kindness of some unknown 
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gentleman for its speedy return to yon. 
Wouldat not be repaying an act of kind- 
ness, very quickly and cheaply, to acknow- 
ledge this politeness by a bow and, a 
“ Thank you, sir?” 

These little items, seeming trifles in 
themselves, make a large aggregate, and 
we may safely trust to such things as the 
best possible criteria from which to draw 
an estimate of human character. No one 
who had even the most remote desire to 
appear a lady, will offend the rules of 
politeness in any great an? startling point, 
no one who really is a lady, should neglect 
these little matters. 

Let the ladies arouse to the correct view 
ot this subject. It is due to themselves 
that they should acknowledge the courte- 
sies of gentlemen, and equally due to gen- 
tlemen acting courteously that their polite- 
ness should be, in some sort reciprocated. 

Letall! our fair friends remember that— 
no person loses anythiny by politeness! 

JIMUEL. 


Our afflictions may be judged by the 
precious pearl below. The wriier desired 
to be employed by the year, and requested 
us to “state what salary.” 


A SCENE IN GEORGE, 


Imagine yourself, gentle reader, imidst 
the southern wilds of George, just as dark- 
ness is lifting her vail,and the grey light 
is creeping in to take its place. Aurora 
has lent her charms to adorn the oriental 
heaven; the wild scenery is rich with its 
profusion of dark green foliage. Take 
your seat for a moment and gaze on the 
scene before you: Nature has employed 
all her arts to beautify the place ; you first 
notice the old sol as he rears his majestic 
head above the tree tops, and seems to 
clothe himself with more grandeur than 
usual, at least to your eye; as he lifts his 
head above the earth, the rays emitted from 
his disk is reflected® by the shining dew- 
drops, that glisten on the grass with a ra- 
diance that defy even the diamond as a 
competitor. It seems as if you nestle your 
feet in eder down instead of the green 
grass that surrounds you. Your eye next 
wanders to the majestic pines that rear 
their lofty heads above the forest, and 
seem to touch the very sky. The forest is 
studded here and there with rich orange 
tees, that are laden with their yellow 
fruit. The next thing to auract your atten 
tion is the grape vine. It extends its ten- 
drils from limb to limb, from - branch to 
branch, from bough to bough, until it 
covers the whole of some mighty tree and 
stops then for the simple reason of other 
places or things on which to clasp its cat- 
like claws; it is laden with dark fruit, 
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which clusters with profusion amongst its 
dark leaves and gives it sombre shagle that 
adds additional charm to this already 
lovely scene. Butamidst these charms we 
have been reveling so much, we had not 
observed that a low, cooing sound was 
stealing imperceptibly on our ear; it is 
sweeter music than ever resounded to the 
touch of man on the grandest instrument 
that art ever produced. Turning, you per- 
ceive ‘that it proceeds from a little brook 
breaking from a fountain-head of rock, ri- 
valing alabaster in its whiteness. A de- 
sire to taste the contents of this brook is 
instantly formed, and with sudden instinct 
you plupge your head in, and you find 
sdaienimaaie rewarded, It equals the 
ambrosial nectar that the ancients poured 
out to gods and goddesses. A sweet odor 
pervades the atmosphere, and Ilgoking, 
your eye meets a magnificent magnolia 
spreading its branche , inviting you to en- 
ter its cool shade. «As if drawn by some 
magnet, you throw yourself on the velvet 
surfice presented to you. There reclining, 
Somnes presents his potion. Gradually 
the Orphean music of the brook ceases to 
be heard, and the victim fills back in a 
tranquil slumber. Many changes pass over 
the face of the sky; the light racks that 
seemed no larger than a pocket handker- 
chief have all gathered in the west. Step 
by step the cloud is formed, ready to ex- 
haust its contents upon the face of the 
earth. At this period you awake. The 
scene was picturesque and beautiful in the 
morning; it was now grand, if not sublime. 
The thunder rolled, the lightnings played, 
and lastly, the rain gently descended, while 
all creation appeared ready to imbibe it 
as soon as fallen. Slowly the clouds pass 
away, while the sky is encircled by a rain- 
bow whose eflulgence my pen cannot de- 
scribe. The little brook was swollen 
slightly by the rain, but you could still see 
the bottom, as it wascovered with little peb- 
bles. The birds lent an additional charm 
by their evening music ; the lilies emit their 
odor with redouble vigor; the leaves of the 
magnolia are each groaning under the 
weiglit of a shining drop, while the grapes 
are lying under their vine, inviting you to 
taste; you look for the orange trees; they 
no longer look burden, but have discharged 
their load of golden-tinted fruit on the 
ground, But as the sun has sunk in the 
western horizon, and Hesper is gathering 
her sable mantle around us, we will leave 
the scene we have but feebly described, 
and proceed homewards. 
ANONYMOUS. 


WIVES. - 
BY A WIDOW OF THREE HUSBANDS. 


The poets, from Solomon to Saxe—as far 
as I am acquainted with them—have sung 
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the praises of good wives. They have 
been appraised in song at a price above 
rubies, crowns of gold and other first-class 
valuables, and compared to an infinite va- 
riety of objects in heaven and earth, to 
which they bear no mare resemblance than 
a lively sewing machine bears to a dead 
snail, 

The truth is, that good wives don’t be- 
long to poetry. ‘They are plain, quiet, 
household facts. ‘Their sphere lies within 
the narrow circle of the homestead, not 
among the stars, and The Duties, not The 
Muses, are the sources of their inspiration, 
For inspired they are, and with something 
better than day-dseams; whilst their realm, 
as they govern it, is rightly considered, far 
more glorious than the misty region in 
which poets delight to quiver their erratic 
wings. 

A good wife is a woman of business. 
She proceeds upon a system having for its 
end and purpose the protectiou of ler hus- 
band’s interests, his comfort, bis happiness, 
and the securement to herself of his hear- 
ty, undivided love. If all married women 
acted upon such a plan, there would be 
fewer matrimonial jealousies, desertions 
and divorces. Believe me, the best coun- 
terpoise to all outside temptations is a 
pleasant home, and sucha home—illumina- 
ted by the presence of a loving wife—will 
sometimes draw a wayward husband from 
the haunts of dissipation, and make a man 
of him, when even his best friends have 
said, ‘ Ephraim is joined to his idols, let 
him aloue.” 

I need not describe a good wife, nor the 
attractive aspect which the little domestic 
empire, Home, assumes under her manage- 
ment. We all know what an invitation to 
come in and be comfortable the family 
parlor seems to present, on opening the 
door. Order, cleanliness, and tidiness are 
the laws of her houselrold, ané somehow 
or other she contrives to have them obey- 
ed without scolding. Her voice is never 
heard in the virago key. She do s all 
things mildly. A kindly whisper is enough 
for her children, who are never ragged, 
dirty or rebellious. Even the burly watch- 
cog looks as if he guarded the house for 
pure love, and not for the cold victuals. 
But alas, these domestic paradises are like 
watering places in the desert, thinly scat- 
tered. If men were better, there would be 
more such homes, and if there were more, 
men would be better. There are creatures 
in broadcloth who cannot appreciate any- 
thing that is domestic, and there are beings 
in crinoline who do not seem to under- 
stand the meaning of the word. Of these 
two classes comes much matrimonial mis- 
ery. Why either should marry I cannot 
conceive. Probably the old serpent, whose 
first exploit on earth was te set its first 
cquple by the ears, puts it into their heads. 
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I might say a good deal about bad and 
shifuless husbands. Heaven knows I have 
seen enough of them in all their miserable 
varieties! But to draw their pictures does 
not come within the scope of my present 
purpose. It is of wives and to wives,only, 
that l wish to speak. And now, having 
dwelt at some length on the merits of the 
good ones, I will give a few specimens 
from the black sheep of the flock. If 
among my brief sketches, any married 
lady should fancy she detects her own like- 
ness, all that she has to do f8 to turn over 
anew leaf, andthe resemblance will cease. 
' The sltp-shod wife is a terrible eye-sore— 
and leart-sore, too—to the man of method- 
ical habits. One might suppose, if such 
things were supposable in a matter-of-fact 
age, that the malignant fairy, Disorder, had 
presided at her birth, and endowed her 
child with her own habits, as a sponsorial 
present. The motto of the slip-shod wife 
is, “a place for nothing, and nothing in its 
place.” Her home is “chaos come again.” 
Everything in the house seems to have 
been either deposited there by a gale, or 
washed in by a freshet, or dropped in a 
thunder-shower. Not that there are any 
tokens of a rush of water, save such as 
might be indicated by the confusion, On 
the contrary, all the rooms seem to !-e suf- 
fering from a dearth of that fluid—and of 
soap. ‘The children’s faces plainly show 
that they are not amphibious—being en- 
tirely of the earth, earthy. The cats, fall- 
ing in with the family habits, seem to have 
neglected to wash and towel themselves 
with their paws, as the felines of cleaner 
households are accustomed to do, and the 
frowsy dog throws out a cloud of dust 
whenever he shakes himself. But the mis- 
tress of the dwelling, who shall describe 
her! Open at the back, pinned together in 
front, down at the heel, and the heel un- 
cleanly, in her all the dirt and disorgani- 
zation of the domicile appear to be per- 
sonified. A head of frowsy hair, spiked 
all over with soiled curl-papers, forms the 
ornamental capital of this pillar of the do- 
mestic temple. Surely, surely the most in- 
veterate man-hater that ever lectured on 
woman's wrongs, might afford to pity the 
husband of a slip-shod wife. 

The street yarn-spinner is another variety 
of the neglectful wife, who is a sad thorn 
in the side of her cara sposa. She is only 
at home in rainy weather, and her honse 
has just sucha cold, gloomy, deserted air 
about it, as one might faney appertains to 
a Khan in the Eastern wilderness that 
never has a chance to make a cheerful 
echo or catch a living shadow, except 
when a caravan passes that way. I have 
an idea that a home left to take care of it- 
self, unwarmed by a smile from its mis- 
tress, from daylight to dusk, grows dimmer 
and more dismal in its aspect day by day. 
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Never did I enter the domicile of a street 
yarn-spinner to find her, as usual, not at 
home, Without getting the blues. There is 
something in the very atmosphere of a 
house, left wholly to the care of servants, 
that chills the marrow of my bones. And, 
then, what mischief the street yarn-spinner 
does. How she tittle-tattles away, reputa- 
tions; how she taints good names with 
her scancal-freighted breath; what cruel 
false surmises and mendacious rumors, 
that truth seldom overtakes, she sets a gal- 
lop in the @ommunity. What trouble she 
brings upon her unbappy husband, who is 
saddled with all the evil consequences of 
her heartless gossip. If this article should 
ever meetthe eyes of any of the séreet 
yarn-splmning species, may it reach their 
hearts. Amen and amen! 

The termagant, perhaps is worst of all. 
With her there can be no peace, or hope 
of peace. Her “voice is still for war,” 
And whata voice itis. It isas the shriek 
of a dozen greaseless axles. There is no 
let down to it. Pitched in alto, it stays there. 
It goes throngh you like a knife, and not 
only sets your teeth on edge, but makes 
your hair stand’on end. It transpierces 
the servants through the ears, and reduces 
them to a state of semi-idiocy. It turns 
the milk of human kindness sour in the 
gentlest breast, as surely as a thunder 
storm turns real milk to bonney-clabber. 
But the subject is too repulsive. I don’t 
like to dwell upon it. Heaven keep all 
good men and trne from intermarrying with 
one of those moral rasps, called terma- 
gants, vixens or viragos. A plague go 
with thein—as indeed it does—go where 
they will. ‘ 

There are other varieties of the black 
sheep of the wife-fold. but I have no space 
to dwell upon them here. There are the 
fast wife, the slow wife, the pert wife, the 
dismal wife, and several others, whose 
genius for making husbands wretched and 
themselves objects of dislike, is truly won- 
derfal. But when all the chaff is win- 
nowed away, there is enough of the pure 
sound wheat of womanhood to make all 
good men happy. And besides, thousands 
of incompetent and inconsiderate wives 
are blessed with warm hearts; and where 
there is good material to work upon there 
is always hope of reform. It is only 
wives without hearts that are incorrigible, 
and they are as truly exceptions, I hope. in 
the kingdom of matrimony, as zoophytes 
are in the kingdom of vegetation. 

A word and I have done. Let no wife 
deem me obtrusive or impertinent when I 
advise all wives, for their own sakes, to 
make ome so delightful that no spot on 
earth beyond its walis shall seem compara- 
ble to it, even in the eyes of a not easily im- 
pressible husband. Shall I tell them how 
todo this. Not i Every woman knows 
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COME HOME TO DIE, 
BY KATE P. KEREVEN. 

Back te your arms, oh mother, the wearied 
beart has come, 

You best know all its suffering—how it 
long’d to be at home! 

How it pray’d with pray’r unceasing, once 
aguin upon your breast 

To fold its weary pinions, and forget its 
wild unrest ; 

How it ceas’d its bitter aching as we near’d 
the welcome shore, 

Then joy beyond my strength was born, 
and then I knew no more! 

Do not chide me for my weakness—only 
kiss the tears away— 

Since I wept upon your bosom has been 
many a weary day. 


How could I ever leave you?’ A mother’s 
only son, 

And she a widow! God forgive the deed 
that I have done! 

You remember, mother darling, how, as 
evening shadows fell, 

Many a legend of the Norsemen with a 
kindling eye you'd tell— 

How they cross’d, those sons of Odin, as a 
tempest o’er the seas, 

And the nations swept before them, as the 
down before the breeze— 

And the raven wav’d defiance, as it flapp’d 

its prophet-wirgs ’ 

O’er thg sod on Saxon bosoms, and the 
throne of Saxon kings! 


And then you told—how proudly! with 
lip and cheek aglow— 

That the blood of those old Norse kings in 
my veins still kept its flow ; 

And there came a restless yearning, and it 
strengthened day by day, 

Till my land life grew a burden, and I 
long'd to be away! 

You little thought to wake one morn and 
hear my voice no more, 

Or my eager fvotstep hast’ning to meet you 
at the door! 

Hold me closer, mother, closer—kiss the 
throbbing from my brow— 

Or Pil think I'm only dreaming that your 
arms are round me now! 


The night before l went away, the weary 
eve before 

I left the mother-shelter,to return a child 
no more, ° 
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As twilight closed around us, I crept be- 
side your chair— , 

You laid your hand so fondly amid my 
clust’ring hair, ‘ 

And said I had my father’s eyes, and kiss’d 
them for-his sake, 

And cali’d me all your treasure, till I 
thought my heart would break. 

You gavg me many a tender word before I 
left your side, 

And pray’d that God would keep me what- 
ever might betide, . 

You little dream’d, dear mother, with the 
breaking of the dawn, 

To find your heart made desolate, its only 
sunshine gone! 


I lay awake till midnight, and I listen'd to 
the sea, 

With its great heart beating madly to a 
mystic melody— 

When not a soul was stirring, I crept adown 
the stair, 

And reach’d your open chamber door—my 
footsteps linger’d there! 

I stole up to your pillow, and by the moon- 
light’s gleam 

I kissed you in your sleeping, and you fan- 
cied it a dream! 

One tress of hair I sever'd, as my tears fell 
hot and fast— 

One other kiss I left you, and that cruel 
parting pass’d! 


Qh, many a heavy day has gone, and many 
a night of tears, 

Since that hour of sorest parting, and those 
heart-engraven years! 

In the solemn midnight watches, with the 
holy sky above, 

You can know, my gentle mother, how I 
thirsted for yout love! 

Till my heart grew sick with pining, and 
my cheek as pale as now, 

And death came close behind me, with his 
shadow on my brow; 

Though my lips refused their language, 
still my heart had strength to pray, 

That God would spare the wand'rer for the 
mother far away! 


They told me that your steps had feeble 
grown and slow, 


And your soft eyes dim with weeping— 
e 


dear mother, was it so? 
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There’s many a line of silver in the brown- 
ness of your hair, 

Was it grieving for your truant that wrought 
so sadly there? 

And the lips that mutely kiss me are white 
with pain untold, 

But the heart has all the beauty, all the 
tenderness of old! 

I scarce can see you, mother, through the 
blinding tears that fall— 

Say only you forgive me—it will recom- 
pense for all. 


As I lie upon your bosom, the shadows.to 
and fro 

With noiseless footfalls wander, and I 
dream of long ago ; 

The golden days come back again, and in 
their tender gleam, 

Our parting seems but fancy, and the years 
between a dream! 

With vour loving eyes above me, and your 

: kiss to quiet fears, 

My heart forgets its sadness and my eyes 
forget their tears. 

Other dreams may lose their beauty, other 
blossoms fade and fall, 

But the mother-love, the mother-love, it 
keepeth green through all! 


When you close my eyes forever—it will 
not be long, I know, 

Ere my feeble-throbbing pulses have ceas’d 
their ebb and flow— 

You will not weep, dear mother, that, se- 
cure from atl alarms, 

You" lay me from your bosom ina loving 
Saviour’s arms ; p 
Where the darkness never enters, but only 

perfect day, 
Whence the heart can never wander, nor 
the tired feet ever stray. 
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Your vigils will be ended, and their pain 
forgotten be— ° 

And your hours of lonely weeping for a 
wayward boy at sea! 


I never knew a father’s love—I wonder if 
he’ll know, 

When I reach that distantcity, the child you 
cherish’d so? 

Many a stranger heart has lov'd me, and 
bless‘d me for the face 

So strangely like my mother's, with its 
pale and dreamy grace! 

And I felt that all who knew you in the 
happy years before, 

Remember’d you still tenderly, as in the 
days of yore ; ~ 

And my father, too, may know me, in that 
hour of perfect joy! 

Ab! yon smile, my gentle mother, at the 
dreaming of your boy! 


Lay my head, my gentle mother, close be- 
side the ivied wall, 

With the blessed sunlight streaming as a 
golden rain o’er all— * 

Where little feet will linger, as the sunset 
shadows lean, 


And English daisies blossom, my heart and , 


‘ . you between. 

You'll remember, mother darling, when 
the night of death is near, 

Two in heaven will be waiting your com- 
ing feet to hear; 

You will not shrink nor tremble—you know 
who went that way— 

One step into the darkness—then God's 
eternal day! 

From my heart the bloom has faded, and 
from my eyes their light— 

Press me closer to your bosom—kiss me— 
mother, dear, good night! 
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West & Jounston, Postisners.—The war 
has not put down West & Jolinston. In 
spite of every difficulty, they have shown 
an enterprise and a sagacity which have 
put them ahead of all other Southern pub- 
lishers, and which will make them the 
Appletons and Harpers of the South, when- 


ever the war closes. They have sent us a 
compact, serviceable edition of Mahan’s 
Field Fortifications. This work, so well 
known to military men, is an exact-reprint 
of the latest United States edition, with all 
the original plates. It is durably bound, 
can be carried in the pocket, and is indis- 
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pensable to officers in the field. “Chisholm’s 
Manual of Military Surgery, we have al- 
ready nonced favourably, This is the 
second edition, revised and enlarged,— 
proof enough of the esteem in which the 
work is held by our Surgeons, when we 
eonsider the fact that whe first edition was 
printed only a few months ago. The Let- 
ters of Mozis’ Addums to Billy Ivvins, is a 
reprint of the humorous epistles which 
appeared in this magazine some year or 
two ago, and (if we may believe that the 
author believes what the papers and the 
publie said of his productions) aflorded a 
great deal of fun to all classes. De Vere 
hangs fire somewhat, but we are assured 
that it will appear in due time, and be 
welcomed all the more fervently for the 
inevitable delay ofits publication. The 
romance by Mrs. McCord Vernon, the au- 
thor of the Batile Call, with which our 
readers are doubtless familiar, is in press, 
and will be fortheoming shortly. Also, a 
collection of the Lyrics of the War, edited 
by Dr. Shepherdson, the well-known “ Bo- 
hemian” of the Richmond Dispatch. Messrs. 
West & Johnston have also published, late- 
ly, some fine Maps of the Seat of War in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and the two Caro- 
linas. The Southern Spy has reached a 
second edition; and Cause and Contrast is 
still selling rapidly. What higher evidence 
of the courage and enterprise of these 
publishers coula be given than the forego- 
ing list?» The army and the public owe a 
debt of thanks to Messrs. W. & J. for the 
exertions they have made for their instruc- 
tion and entertainment during these peril- 
ous days, when almost everybody is afraid 
to risk a penny unless backed by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Prniopieats.— We are truly glad to see 
The Southern Presbyterian Review siill alive 
and entirely unimpaired as to the quality 
of its paper, its press-work and its con- 
tents. The January number, for the current 
year, whiclrlies before us, contains many 
able articles. With Dr. Perkins’s Inaugu- 
ral Address, and the paper entitled “The 
Vietory of Manassas Plains,” we were 
especially pleased. We trust the Review 
will hold its own throughoutthe war. De 
* Baw's Review exhibits undiminished vitality 

and abitity. The double Te hber for Janu- 
ary and February, 1862,.is the last which 
has reached us. Anothersdduble number 
will appear in April. Hutton & Freligh’s 
Southern Monthly flourishes in spite of the 
Yankee occupation™of NashVillesmnd the 
bombardment of Island No. 10. This 
we learn from thé papers, for the journal 
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itself has, for some reason, ceased to come 
to our office. ; 


Fanninc’s NARRATIVE.—True to his mot- 
to, * Gather up the fragments that Remain,” 
Mr. Thos. H. Wynne, with whose name 
the historian and antiquarian are familiar, 
has printed, for private circulation, a few 
copies of David Fanning’s Narrative of his 
exploits. The work is very curious and 
interesting, in that it gives usa rough, but 
exceedingly accurate photograph of the con- 
dition of things in “ The Old North State” 
during the eventful period from 1775 to 
1783. More than that, it gives us an in- 
sight into the workings of the mind and 
heart of a Tory Partisan of that day—an 
unconquerable, fearless, hard-headed and 
wrong-headed fellow as ever breathed. 
We in Richmond but faintly realize the 
wild work of border warfare, as it is now 
carried on in Western Virginia and in 
Missouri. Fanning lets broad daylight in 
upon all such work. The raid, the foray, 
the long, stealthy mareh, the sudden and 
furious assault, the tricks, the disguises, the 
stratagems, the dangers, the sufferings of 
the Partisan,—they are all here in homely 
but vivid English, The naive, honest, un- 
blushing way in which this indomitable 
ruffian tells of his deeds of violence,—the 
nonchalance with which he recounts his 
repeated capture and imprisonment, is 
charming. ‘The thin paper on which the 
Narrative is printed, will serve asa “ war 
mark” hereafter, for it was the best Mr. 
Wynne could obtain. The printingis very 
handsomely done by Clemmit. Mr. Wynne 
contributes a biographical Preface, and Mr. 
Jno. H. Wheeler a brief Introduction. 





CoymEnctaL ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THR 
Co. FEDERATE STa TES OF AMeRICA.—A sound- 
ing title to a pamphlet of 62 pages, con- 
taining a number of articles on Cotton, 
Tobacco, the Embargo, the Exchequer, 
Tax on Bank Notes, Weights, Measures 
and Coins, and other matters with which 
the governing minds of the Republic are, 
or ought to be concerned. Thre author tells 
us that this pamphlet is “The Great Ca- 
tholicon,” which is to cure ail the evils of 
thé Confederacy. As we feel a positive 
disinclination to controversy with a giant 
intellect, we commend “The Great Catho- 
licon” to the politicians, the financiers, and 
the public generally, in the hope thet they 
will appreciate its remedial Virtues. But, 
jesting apart, the opusculus is well worth 
reading. 


